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ON THE BANKS OF THE MISSOURI. 


BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


WE met beside the fateful river ; 

We walked ite biuffs of crumbling sand ; 
Fain would we follow on forever 

The beckoning of its silver hand. 


We heeded look nor word of warning— 
‘The shining lune was subtly planned : 

As still as Heaven, as bright as morning, 
It wound above the sinking sand. 


Swift are thy currents, lying river, 
On whose wild banks we two did stand ; 
Strange, sparkling glances made me shiver, 
Electric pressure met my hand. 


O, lovely, treacherous, hateful river! 
O, barren, bright, deceitful strand! 
The silver tide fled out forever, 
And left my life a bar of sand. 


Hampton, Va. 


RONDEL. 
BY LYMAN WHITNEY ALLEN. 


Tue birds sing half the year ; 
But love is never still; 
Her tremulous accents thrill 
The light from sphere to sphere. 


O, wondrous messenger ! 
My soul with rapture fill. 
The birds sing half the year; 
But love is never still. 











©, sweet bewilderer ! 
Sing on with syren skill ; 
My brain and heart and will 

Are all attent to hear. 

The birds sing half the year ; 
But love is never still. 


Sr. Louis, Mo. 


TO A POET. 


BY DANSKE DANDRIDGE. 








Ir thou art a poet, born of God, 
Fix on loftiest hights thy steadfast glance ; 
Listen, with quick ear, to catch his word ; 
Speak, as he shall give thee utterance. 


Speak what earth unseals to thee 
And the sky reveals to thee ; 
What the hoarse wind shrieks, 
And the dark tide speaks ; 
What the storm-clouds thunder 
In their meeting crash ; 
What the lurid wonder 
‘Of the lightning flash. 


Why the strong suns set, 
And the planets rise ; 

Why the rainbow spans 
The wet summer skies ; 

What the forests utter 
With incessant sound ; 

What the caverns mutter 
Bumbling underground ; 

What the crag reveals, 
Where man never trod ; 

What the abyss conceals 
Of the ways of God. 


What the eagie calls 
To the wild glen ; 

What the waterfalls 
Answer again ; 

What the snake hisses ; 
What the woli yells ; 

What, to the nestling, 
The owl's hooting tells ; 

What the hawk screameth 
Over her nest ; 

What the heart dreameth 
In mother’s breast. 
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What thrushes sing to thee; 
What church-bells ring to thee ; 
What the streams are gurgling, 
In a pleasant voice ; 
Why the lambs are racing ; 
Why the birds rejoice ; 
Why the flowers fade ; 
Why the earth-worm dies, 
While the chrysalids 
Change to butterflies. 


What the mind guesses 
Day after day, 

Through dim recesses 
Groping its way ; 

What new springs disclose 
Of death’s mystery ; 

What the true heart knows 
Of life’s history ; 

What the stars shout 
Each unto each ; 

What the moon tells 
In silver speech ; 

What of joy reaches thee ; 

What thy pain teaches thee 
That do thou teach. 


Let thine inspiration, 
Thy learning, be 

What all God’s creation 
Calieth to thee. 


Rose Braxg, W. Va. 


A TOUR INTO THE PUNJAB. 








BY BISHOP JOHN F. HURST, D.D., LL.D. 





Tue distance which ove measures, in go- 
ing from Ceylon, which lies nerr the 
equator, northwest into the Punjab, is sim- 
ply immense. You have four days by 
steamer to Calcutta, up the Bay of Bengal, 
and then two days by rail, before you get 
into the farther part of the Northwest Pro- 
vinces. One can go all the way by rail 
from Madras, but at more expense of com- 
fort, though with somewhat less time. The 
Punjab is the latest India of England. Be- 
cause of its frontier character, its unsettled 
condition, its varied and provincial life, and 
its barbaric antiquities, ii is the least known 
of all the English possessions in Asia. 
Strictly speaking, it is the front valley of 
the Indus. Everything has a meaning here 
in India, and the Punjab is only another 
name for the Five Rivers which make the 
historical Indus. They rise far back in the 
western Himalayas, bring down their 
waters from glaciers twenty-five miles in 
length, and peaks twenty-six thousand 
feet high, and hurl their mighty torrent 
into one vast current, which is thrown at 
last into the Arabian Sea below the Per- 
sian Gulf. It is a fertile region, not less 
so than the Valley of the Ganges, which 
joins it in the West, but runs eastward, 
and ends only at the head of the Bay of 
Bengal. 

This Punjab is the open door, the only 
one by which the European of earlier days 
has been able to descend upon the plains of 
India for conquest and a new home. The 
sea, of course, isnot the path by which the 
old nations traveled for their mightier con- 
quests. The desert and the mountain have 
been the road to enemy and empire and 
death. When the river was reached, it 
was only to descend it awhile, and then 
leave its banks, for the further campaign. 
The steaming Indian marshes have put to 
death more armies than hostile arrows ever 
struck. Here, in the Punjab, every foot of 
the land is a romance. No one knows how 
many armies have shivered in the winds 
of the hills of Cashmere, and then pounced 
down through the Kyber Pass into India 


and overspread the country, until the peo- 
ple could rise and destroy the stranger with- 
in the gates. Whenever a European invader 
of Asia has reached well into the continent, 
his dream has always been India. It has 
always been, and atillis, the pear! of all the 
Orient. Its perfect sky in winter, its plen- 
teous rains in summer, its immense rivers, 
its vast stores of wealth and its enduring 
industries, which know no change, have 
made it the dream of every great conqueror. 
Many a one who invaded Syria and Persia 
and Arabia, dreamed—even if he did not 
divulge his dreams—of India itself. He 
meant India always, even if, like Julian, 
he died before he reached it. Did Julian 
ever say that he had India in mind? Not 
that his biographers have told us; but his 
wars, his genius in arms, his love of let- 
ters, his vigorous campaign in Parthia, look 
as if his eye was on India, and nothing 
nearer, before he said on his last field: 
‘*Taou, O Galilean, has conquered, after 
all!”- 

The Punjab is Alexander’s region. He 
had studied every part of it, and then 
reached it, at the head of his victorious 
army. Right where I am now writing 
his hosts marched by, and hoped to stay, 
and hand down these rich fielas to poster- 
ity. He found dynasties, old and strong 
before his own Macedonia had found a 
place on the world’s map, and before the 
first stones of Priam’s Troy had been laid. 
Some of the kings of the region, with true 
oriental suppleness, gave him a flattering 
welcome, and in Taxila, which still bears 
the same name as twenty-three centuries 
ago, when he pitched his silken tent here, 
the kindly descendants of the old Turanian 
founders gave him a feast which lasted 
three full days. Alexander found the 
Aryans in full force in his forward march, 
ruilng proudly and strongly, and having 
the same customs, and wearing turn-up 
shoes and loose robes of precisely the same 
style as those men and women who now 
move up and down these streets of Lahore, 
before my window. Yes, the Aryans had 
ruled in this country, on both sides of his 
pathway, almost as long before Alexander's 
day as he lived before ours. He found 
them just as determined to hold their own 
as the English have found their descend- 
ants, to their great cost, in these two latest 
centuries. 

Long before reaching Lahore I could 
see the majestic outline of the Cashmere 
mountains. They were as White as Mount 
Blanc’s southern shoulder, over which I 
had climbed in the far-back student days, 
all the way from Aosta and Courmajeur. 
The Cashmerian panorama changed every 
few minutes, as our train moved along the 
curves. I was thinking of the romance of 
the region. Here it was that Lalla Rookh 
was borne tenderly to her new home, from 
her Dehli palace to the hanging gardens in 
the Vale of Cashmere the Blest. Here 
the English had gone up many a time 
into Afghanistan, to keep open the path- 
way to India, and shut out. forever 
the Russian Her diplomats and sol- 
diers had played many a shrewd game, 
and hundreds of Saxon princes, nursed 
in English palaces, had fallen by rude Af- 
ghan hands, and been left to bleach upon 
the plain. Take Arthur Conolly as an illus- 
tration—living, and likely tortured down 
to the convulsions of death, in the filthy 
court of a Kabul prison. I do not know 
a more affecting piece of bibliographical 





romance than that of his Prayer Book, 





story I have just come across in this very 
region. One day a Prayer Book was found 
either by General Skobeleff, of Russia, or 
by a man who afterward gave it to him. 
This was in Afghanistan. The book con- 
tained many of his notes, all along its mar- 
gins, in careful writing. Skobeleff took 
pains to preserve the volume, and presented 
it to the London Geographical Society. 
The Society found its associations to be 
personal rather than general, and handed it 
back to its Russian owner. He then took 
care to learn of the relations of Conolly, 
and so, one morning, in Lordun, the book 
was handed to the servant, who answered 
the door-bell, of Conolly’s surviving sister. 
Think of the feelings of that sister, when 
she opened the precious packet and saw 
her dead brother’s Prayer Book! It had 
been twenty years since his dying hand 
had written his notes, and his spirit had gone 
up from an Afghan gibbet to its crown and 
joy. All these years his volume had wan- 
dered from one far-off bazar and owner to 
another. We talk often of the mortality of 
books. Is not their longevity a much more 
wondrous thing? 

My companions to Lahore and in the 
city, were the Rev. Dennis Osborne, of Mus- 
soorie, and Professor Foote, of Cawnpore. 
We had been having a long stretch of travel 
without rest, and were glad enough to stop 
oncemore. We were met at the station by 
thepastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
in Lahore, the Rev. G. K. Gilder, who gave 
us a most hearty welcome, and, instead of 
locating us in a dak bungl4, or post inn, 
secured a pleasant home for Professor 
Foote, and took Mr. Osborne and myself to 
his own home. I had no sooner begun to 
adjust myself to the place than I was 
charmed by everything I saw. The his. 
torical associations were stirring enough, 
and I could not help watching, at the very 
start, the rude, leng-haired Afghans, who 
held their horse-market near our lodgings. 

As to Lahore, no historian has been rash 
enough to attempt the date of its origin. 
Its antiquity goes beyond all the records. 
One city after another has arisen on the 
old foundation, and out yonder, under 
the ripe harvests, the old foundations are 
found in vast number. There cannot have 
been less than four Lahores, that of to-day 
being a mere parvenu growth, hardly older 
than four centuries; but still preserving 
the rich memorials of the rule and splendor 
of the Mogul conquerors. The first La- 
hore was probably an old city when Hiouen 
Thsang, the Chinese pilgrim, visited it, in 
the seventh century of our era. Hindu 
tradition, true toits habits, makes its origin 
divine, and declares that Loh, the elder son 
of Rima, was its founder. Its former 
grandeur was famed throughout the East. 
As one of the splendid capitals in early 
India, its name was known everywhere. 
Four centuries ago, Abu’l Fazl declared of 
it that it was ‘‘the resort of all nations.” 
Shiraz and Isfahan were famous in the 
days of the undisputed sway of the Mo- 
guls, and yet a proverb of the day ran on 
this wise: ‘‘If Shiraz and Isfahan were 
united, they would not make one Lahore.” 
Its fame had reached across both conti- 
nents, and Milton found it in the old books, 
and so made wise use of it in his verse: 

* From the destined walls 
Of Cambalu, seat of Cathaian Can, 
And Samarchand by Oxus, Temir’s throne, 


To Paquin of Sinwan Kings, and thence 
To Agra and Lahor of Great Mogul.” 





Some years ago an exhibition was held 
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in Lahore, to which objects were sent from 
all parts of the country, in order to throw 
light upon the history, industries, and gen- 
eral life of the entire northwestern part of 
India. When the exhibition was over, a 
permanen’ museum in Lahore sprang out 
of it, many of the exhibits having been 
retained for that purpose. The result is, 
probably, the richest collection of antiqui- 
ties in India. The collection in the South 
Keusiagton Museum is a mere toy-shop 
compared to this one. I have taken pains to 
visit these Lahore antiquities, and have no 
question that while there are some collection 
which are larger, so far as natural history 
is concerned, there is not one, even in In- 
dias, which reveals so fully the India of the 
elder days, when its oriental hfe was not 
disturbed by the intruding Portuguese, or 
Frenchman, or Englishman. Here, for 
example, is a stone with an inscription of 
the time of King Gondophares, two thou- 
sands years ago. Then there are pediments 
of pillars from a building of the ancient 
Taxila sculptures from the Usufzai coun- 
try, where one sees the Greek influence 
of twenty-two centuries ago—such as the 
Parygian cap and Macedonian cloak. There 
are many coins, gathered hereabouts, dat- 
ing precisely from Alexander’s day. Each 
city in the northwest seems to have had its 
special industry,and in this Museum they are 
allrepresented. Here are the damascened 
pottery of Gujarat and Sialkot, the vitreous 
enamel of Bhawulpur, the copper en- 
graved work of Cashmere, and the perfor. 
ated metal work of Delhi. Then we have 
the gold and silk embroidery of Amritsar 
and the coarse cloths of Kabul. Anentire de- 
partmentis given up to the agriculture and 
mechanical implements of the ruder India. 
The type of plow is here which the Indisns 
were using in the valley of the In- 
dus before Philip threatened Athens or 
Alexander was born. The kind of rope, 
and the awkward rakes and hoes and prun- 
ing knives, are just at hand. Here is the 
floss silk embroidery, on long curtains, 
literally covered with little looking-glasses, 
such as were used in the imperial halls of 
the Mogul palaces, and are still woven 
in the primitive looms of Amritsar. Here 
is rough paper, made of bamboo ana the 
bark of trees, just such as merchants wrote 
their letters on, and sent them on swift 
couriers up and down the Valley of the 
Euphrates, many a long century ago. 
Here are monumental tablets, with worn 
inscriptions, reared by kings whose 
very names are forgotten, in the 
rapid march toward the newer and the more 
practical. -Here is a warrior’s freak. It is 
a sword, with open steel handle, richly in- 
laid with gold and silver. lt has a long 
handle, and up and down its length run 
beautiful grooves, into which are let loose 
pearls, which ran back and forth as the 
sword was handled. But here in rich and 
great Lahore there was no dearth of 
emeralds, pearls and diamonds. They 
were the playthings of kings and their 
wives. Special emissaries were sent out 
on long missions, to search the world for 
the best. Many a life was wasted in the 
quest, and many a province was lost and 
won, when the stake was one woman and 
a handful of diamonds. 

This is the northwestern limit of the 
Indian missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. One day more would bring me into 
Afghanistan, and, if the Pass were clear, 
three days would bring me by horseback 
into the Vale of Cashmere. One can 
hardly credit it, yet even here we have a 
beautiful church, with all the reminders of 
our Western Protestantism. The congre- 
gation is large and interested. They are 
devising plans for reaching Kabul, and lay 
preaching is the order of the new day. 
Two currents must set out from Lahore at 
no distant day, one for Afghanistan and 
the other for the Vale of Cashmere. That 
is Christian destiny. That a young church 
in this western world should send out mis- 
sionaries over the old fields of Asiatic con- 
quest, is one of the marvels of the day. 
The conqueror of nations fell amid his 
triumphs, but the race of Christian mis- 
sionaries never dies out. The banner 
which falls from this soldie:’s hand is 
caught up by still stronger ones. Itis the 
tide of spiritual conquest which never 
stops. 


Lanorg, Inpta. 








AN ABSURDITY. 


BY THE REV. OHARLES ©. STARBUCK. 





Ir Roman Catholics and Protestants will, 
each in their own domain, count it a sacred 
duty to persegute and put to death all mis- 
representation of fact and -doctrine, we 
shall then bave the ground left clear for 
handsome and honorable fighting, of which, 
I take it, there is a good deal yet left to do 
between us. But until then there are some 
of us who hardly dare to deal a blow, in our 
shame at the ignorance of our co-religion- 
ists. The faultless and interior accuracy 
which a man can only have in regard to his 
own ecclesiastical system, of course can- 
not be required of us. But as the Roman 
Catholics are now at least one-sixth of our 
people, it is surely not too much to try for 
a certain elementary knowledge of their 
doctrines and institutions, and a general 
knowledge of the meaning of their techni- 
cal terms. Else we may at any time stum- 
ble into just such a horrible pit as poor 
Dr. Littledale, who, as I see by the London 
Tablet, has been making queer work with 
the Jesuit Constitutions. These are in- 
tended to be very elastic, avoiding the stiff- 
ness of the old monastic rules, which rein 
the brethren up by the threat of an obligatio 
peccati in case of neglect, to so rigid a 
round of observance as to have made these 
orders at the Reformation as helpless as the 
Great Harry would be in a modern seafight. 
Therefore, the new Institute declares: 
** Visum est nobis nullas Constitu- 
tiones, Declarationes,vel ordinem ullum viveadi 
posse obligationem ad peccatum mortale vel 
ventale inducere; nisi Superior eain nomine 
Domini Nostri, Jesu Christi, vel in virtute 
Sancte Obedientiea juberet”; that is, accord- 
ing to the familiar language of religious 
rules: ‘‘We have thought good that 
the neglect of none of these provisions 
should bring a brother under the bondage 
of even venial sin, except so far as the 
Superior may enjoin tnem in the name of 
the Lord or in virtue of Holy Obedience.” 
But Dr. Littledale turns it into an assur- 
ance that ‘‘the Constitutions do not in- 
volve an obligation to c)mmit sin, either 
mortal or venial, unless the Superior com- 
mand them,” not so much,I will venture 
to say, to the displeasure of the Roman 
Catholics as to their intense amusement. 
Equivalent mitigating phrases occur in 
other rules of Loyola’s century, notahly in 
the rule of the Oratory, which declares 
that it binds to observance (I quote from 
memory) ‘‘sub periculo ne minimi quidem 
peceati.” If Dr. Littledale tried his hand 
at this, he would probably interpret it as a 
persuasive assurance that no one ‘‘is in dan- 
ger of falling into even the smallest sin” 
by becoming an Oratorian. 

But in America we are less in danger of 
such learned lapses than of that terror of 
the wise, the stock stories of Anti-Romish 
polemics, some one of which we could 
formerly always reckon on about once in 
so often on its regular rounds. I do not 
think they are so common now, which im- 
plies improvement. There is one which 
always made me sbake in my shoes, and 
which I do not think has yet received its 
coup de grace. Indeed,I lately heard an 
educated clergyman use language appar- 
ently implying that he would still give it 
hospitable reception. It is this. A priest 
asks a boy of his parish: ‘‘ My son, why 
don’t you come to confession?” *‘To whom 


does your reverence confess?” ‘‘To the 
Dean.” ‘‘And the Dean?” ‘To the 
Bishop.” ‘‘And the Bishop?” ‘‘To the 
Pope.” ‘‘And the Pope?” ‘To God.” 


‘* Then, with your reverence’s leave, I too, 
will confess to God.” 

Very pretty. It has only one fault; it is 
absurdly impossible. A priest might cer- 
tainly be tempted to lie for his Church, but 
no loyal priest could be tempted to lie 
against his Church. This priest would have 
wished to say: ‘‘ My son, I confess to a 
priest. The Vicar General confesses to a 
priest; the Bishop confesses to a priest; 
the Pope confesses to a priest; then who 
are you, that you should not confess to a 
priest?” And as this statement would 
have been the simple truth, it is certain 
that such a priest, meeting with such a 
lad, would give him such an answer. Yet, 
ridiculous as this ignorant figment is, it is 
closely allied to the commdn assumption 
that confession is a cunningly-devised sys- 









tem to keep the laity in the hands of the 
clergy. That itis a terrible yoke, and a ter- 
rible danger, and that it gives, in fact, a 
most pernicious power to the priesthood, 
such as can never be abolished but by abol- 
ishing Compulsory Confession, is some- 
thing out of which, I take it, no Roman 
Catholic apologist will ever be able to per- 
suade us. The falsity lies in the assump- 
tion that it was devised for this end, where- 
as we know that it simply results from the 
fact that, as gross sins multiplied, scandal 
was avoided by transferring to the Pres- 
bytery the confessions which hac once 
been made to the Congregation, and that 
as Christianity grew beyond reach of this 
central council of the diocese, these con- 
fessions were in turn limited to individual 
priests. All the dubious good and tre- 
mendous evil involved in the Tribunal of 
Penance lay included in this last change. 
Yet it witnesses not to a cunning device, 
but to precisely that helplessness between 
old observance and new conditions which 
more or less besets all our churches, and 
which should advise us against boasting 
too loudly that-we are not even as these 
Papists. The consequences have been so 
fateful because the scope of action has 
been so tremendously wide. As Thomas 
Carlyle, not of Chelsea, but of Edinburgh, 
says, in every direction the sin of Rome 
has been peculiarly great, because her op- 
portunities of sinning have been peculiarly 
vast. 


A Roman Catholic writer remarks, with 
quiet scorn, that, if confession was “ in- 
vented” to bring the people under the 
hierarchy, then, since the Pope and Bishops 
are accustomed to confess to simple priests, 
it must have been invented to bring the 
upper members of the hierarchy under the 
lower. This fact also makes short work 
with the common notion that each priest 
is expected, in confession, to make known 
to his immediate superior the secrets of his 
penitents, to be handed up from step to 
step to the top. To every one who can 
keep in mind the vastness and complexity 
of the hierarchy, with sacramental rights 
crossing in every direction, this notion is 
wonderfully amusing. To others it must 
suffice to say that no such gradation of 
confessions is possible within the clergy at 
large, nor yet in the upper grades. More- 
over, it isaccounted mortal sin for a con- 
fessor, except with the free consent of his 
penitent, to breathe to living soul a word 
of what has been said in the confessional. 
And, allow as we please for unscrupulous 
tyranny for ecclesiastical ends, it is certain 
that a great horror of any violation of the 
Seal of Confession broods over the Church, 
aud makes it impossible to wrench the sacra- 
meant of Penance widely from its proper end, 
the relief of the individual conscience, 
into a network of espionage. This was 
notably illustrated at the death of Cavour. 
Pius 1X, then in the full career of his 
triumph over the Episcopate, and beginning 
to show ugly signs of exalting himself 
above all that is called God or that is wor- 
shiped, is said to have summoned Cavour’s 
confessor to Rome, and demanded the 
particulars of the count’s last confession. 
But, though the Pope _ threatened, 
and even imprisoned the _ confessor, 
the courageous priest maintained the 
Seal of Confession inviolate. A sim- 
ilar demand of the Cardinal Vicar, before 
allowing Victor Emmanuel the viaticum, 
was no better in spirit, but avoided the 
form of offense by implying the consent of 
the King. So that we see ecclesiastical 
despotism, at its very center, and at the 
great junctures of its policy, straining all 
its energies to overcome the sacredness of 
the awful seal, with scant success. We 
may infer from this that, in one great par- 
ticular at least, the conscience of the 
general priesthood has not yet quite col- 
lapsed within the grasp of the Curia. 

Robert Lowell, by the way, in his ‘‘ New 
Priest of Conception Bay,” makes a slip 
when he brings in two upnght clergymen 
wondering why their superiors had sent a 
third to a place of peculiar opportunity 
notwithstanding their knowledge of his 
character gained in confession. Lowell 
forgot that it is held a great sin for a con- 
fessor to act in any way, outside of the con- 
fessional, on knowledge gained within it. 
Thus it is expressly taught, that, if a supe- 
rior, intending to give a certain benefice to 


a subordinate clergyman, comes to learn 
through confession that he is wholly unfit, 
he would sin deeply by withholding the 
intended preferment, and thereby tempting 
a soul, through fear of temporal conse. 
quences, to conceal its diseases from the 
eye of the spiritual physician. It is true, 
the case in the novel is nut quite a parallel. 
Recurring to Dr. Littledale’s portentous 
blunder, we have a right to some pride, 
that on this side of the sea, that voluminous 
and vehement polemic, Eugene Lawrence, 
though a layman, has never once, that I can 
remember, in all his heated philippics 
against Rome, lapsed into the slightest 
error of fact or implication of fact. Which 
ought to assure the rank and file, that, even 
if they break loose from justice and charity, 
they can still afford to have a conscience 
as to correctness. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


—_ 


WITH THE CHILDREN OF MARY 
CHAWORTH. 


BY JOAQUIN MILLER. 








“I saw two beings in the hues of youth 

Standing upon a hill, agentle hill; 

Green and of mild declivity ; the last, 

As ’twere the cape, of a long ridge of such, 

Save that there was no sea to lave its base 

But a most living landscape, and the wave 

Of woods and cornfields, and the abodes of men 

Scattered at intervals and wreathing smoke 

Arising from the rustic roofs ;—the hill 

Was crowned with a peculiar diadem 

Of trees in circular array, so fixed 

Not by the sport of Nature but of man: 

These two, a maiden and a youth were there 

Gazing—the one on all that was beneath 

Fair as herself—but the boy gazed on her; 
And both were young and one was beautiful ; 
And both were young—yet not alike in youth.” 

The ‘‘ peculiar diadem” of oaks was cut 
down by ‘‘ Jack” Musters, the successful 
rival of Lord Byron for the hand of Mary 
Chaworth, in a fit of jealousy, after he had 
married the lady and gotten possession of 
her pretty estate; but the ‘hill of mild de- 
clivity” was beyond his capacity for de- 
struction. This long hill is lined on either 
side by rows of great elm trees, and termi- 
nates now in a dense growth of pines, 
where you see hundreds of rabbits darting 
in and out and all about. Foxes also bur- 
row here; for Jack Musters made this a 
perfect little forest, entirely unkept; and 
it remains so to this day. A great stone is 
set up, marked ‘ Balaklava,” and said to 
commemorate some achievement of one of 
the family in the Crimean War. 

This ‘‘promontory,” where Mary Chaworth 

waited for Byron’s rival as the poet lay at 
her feet, looks out over the low and dingy 
little church where he is buried, only a rifle 
shot distant. The world is round! With 
all his wanderings he came back there, to 
rest at last; to rest at her feet, as it were, 
waiting still. 

Mary Chaworth, you know, died from 
exposure when the mob burned Colwick 
Hall, the home of the Musters family, only 
a little distance beyond, and is buried not 
very far from Lord Byron, at Hucknall 
Tokard. But she left a large family of 
children : 

**She dwelt, begirt with growing infancy : 
Daughters and sons of heauty.” 

One of these sons has become a famous 
traveler. Not long since he sent me a large 
and intensely interesting volume describing 
his four years’ residence and travel in Pat- 
agonia. The eldest has a numerous family 
and lives within— 

“ The mossy gates of that old Hall.” 

On the wall of this ancient Hall of the 
Chaworths hangs the rusting sword with 
which the duel was fought, when Cha- 
worth fell, at the hands of the wicked Lord 
Byron, ancestor of the Poet. And the re- 
membrance still survives, it seems, al- 
though the Byrons are no more. I was re- 
ceived with great impatience in this Hall 
on my first visit there on announcing that I 
had come on a pilgrimage to the place be- 
cause of Lord Byron’s association with it. 
But of course things changed in later years 
when I became acquainted and met the 
children and grandchildren of Mary Cha- 
worth in society and at ‘‘ meets.” 

But even then it seemed hard to get any 
of the men to speak respectfully, or at all, 
of Byron. To descend for once to person- 
ality, I remember hearing a gentleman re- 
mark at dinner, with great disgust, that 
‘‘Musters would not subscribe one farth- 








ing.” 
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What was it for? Well, to bring things 
down from the poetry of Byron’s dream to 
the coldest kind of realizing, it was for the 
purpose of restoring the dilapidated old 
church in which the poet lies buried that 
money was required of the son of Mary 
Chaworth. Arich man he is, too; for all 
this region about is a vast coal bed. 

But the money—many hundred pounds— 
was raised without his help; and the low, 
leaking, and altogether ruined old struc- 
ture, which had stood for more than five 
hundred years, and holds the ashes of all 
the Byrons for many centuries, was leveled 
tothe ground and rebuilt. No one who 
visits Byron’s grave now can conceive of 
the total ruin and neglect which had over- 
taken it ten years ago. 

I was often on the ground during the 
slow progress of rebuilding, and the good 
old sexton who has been there nearly half a 
ceatury and is very poor, and also very old 
and feeble now, told me many, many 
strange things of people who had come 
to sit in the old Byron pew above the dust of 
the poet, with his mother and daughter Ada 
lying in their damp and moldy coffins at 
either side. It is a desolate and out-of- 
the-way village, and so the pilgrims to this 
place, if few, were certainly sincere. But 
they must have been poor, evidently; for 
John Brown—that,oddly enough, is the old 
sexton’s name—still wears acoat as tattered 
and shabby as himself. The large grave- 
yard without the church is four or five feet 
higher than the grouad round about, from 
the innumerable dead buried there. The 
whole place about is desolate to a degree. 
The little, old and smoky village is not 
even asleep; itis drunk. The dingy little 
innis loud with red-faced and soggy Britons, 
in knickerbockers and lea:her jackets, who 
carouse on beer and ale and black bread, 
and speak to you with great insolence ina 
dialect you do not understand. Such is the 
scene around the asbes of the greatest man 
of their land. 

And right here—without either space or 
desire to discuss Byron in the least—let me 
say that it was simply morally and physic- 
ally impossible for this man to have done 
one-tenth part of the wickedness laid to 
his door, and have done his work also. 
When you consider how much of one’s 
time, how much of one’s entire attention, 
self, soul is demanded in order to write a 
book, or even a simple poem, which the 
world will read and cherish in preference 
to all the books that the thousands of years 
have brought down to us and laid upon 
our shelves, why then you will begin to 
understand that this man had little time 
for mischief! 

** Gray at thirty-five. Where will I be at forty?” 

This is what he wrote to his best friend. 
At forty, and long before, Westminster 
had refused him a resting-place. Saint 
Paul’s had refused his bones sepulture. 
And so they brought him here to lie beside 
his mother. 

And he was quite gray indeed when he 
died. The lady of Newstead has a large 
lock of hair which is half white, taken from 
the beautiful head after death. And Cap- 
tain Trelawney—who was with him in 
Greece at the time of his death, and indeed 
nearly all his illustrious life, and who has 
written the only real and reliable account 
of this gifted man, albeit it is a bit cynical 
an? not over-kind—told me that the noble 
poet was not only gcay but bald at the time 
of his death. 

Dissipation? That isa lie! It was disap- 
pointment. When Mary Chaworth broke 
his young heart, as any one may well see 
who reads and comprehends the poem with 
which this sketch opens, he became a 
stranger to rest, to peace, to love and all 
that love brings to a great longing and lov- 
ing nature. Then he sought forgetfulness 
in hard work. The world laughed, jeered, 
drove the sensitive sufferer out of his land. 
He gave back defiance for defiance; and I 
have no doubt was quite willing to be 
thought very wicked. It flattered his van- 
ity; amused him. But, I repeat, he did not 
have time to be wicked. Byron grew gray 
at his work; not in wickedness. 

This talking old sexton, having noticed 
my devotion to the great dead for more 
than half a dozen years, finally, when the 
church was thrown down almost on a level 
with the ground, one night permitted me a 
most rare and singular privilege; and yet 





it was not solicited; hardly desired, in- 
deed. 

The vault had been sealed up when the 
daughter of the poet was brought here and 
laid at his side. None had entered it 
since. But nov, as the stones were some- 
what loosened and broken up on the floor, 
and as there was no one to keep watch or 
care, I was taken there one twilight, after 
the workmen had gone, to look in upon the 
coffined dead. Let us pass hastily on. But 
lay my bones never in any vault. Even 
honest Nature has her secrets. The alchemy 
of Mother Nature ought to be respected. 
And, seeking to resolve dust again to dust, 
she ought to be permitted to do so with as 
little interruption as possible. Mold and 
slime and poisonous air in the undrained 
and sealed-up low and narrow vault, a little 
black something settling down to one side 
on the top of the central one of these dimly 
visible coffins on stone slabs, said to be a 
lead box containing the heart and brain of 
Byron; that was all. 





‘*My dream is past; it had no further change. 
It was of a strange order, that the doom 
Of these two creatures should be thus traced out 
Almost like reality—the one 
Tc end in madness—both in misery.” 


Tue CaBIN. WasHIneTor, D. VU. 





LOCAL OPTION IN GEORGIA. 


BY ATTICUS G. HAYGOOD, D.D. 





For half a century there has been in the 
State of Georgia a living and vitalizing 
temperance sentiment. Most of the old- 
time temperance societies were in their turn 
in vigorous organization. A few years be- 
fore the War, the friends of temperance 
made the mistake of running a worthy and 
gifted man for governor on the issue of 
prohibition. He received something more 
than seven thousand votes; a small pro- 
portion of the friends of temperance voting 
forhim. The party organizations were too 
strong; men were more Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats than they were temperance reform- 
ers. Besides, thousands of the best tem- 
perance men were convinced that it would 
be very unwise to entangle the movement 
in politics. At that time, too, most tem- 
perance people questioned the wisdom of 
prohibitory legislation. 

After the reconstruction period temper- 
ance men began what is now known as the 
“local option” movement. The subject was 
discussed through the church and temper- 
ance press. The various representative 
church meetings began to discuss the gen- 
eral subject and to pass strong resolu- 
tions. It was preached about and agitated 
in all ways that were believed to promise 
success in creating public sentiment. 

Local option came to be the accepted 
method of securing prohibition, for two 
reasons, both potent—the first stronger 
with some, the second with others. First, 
many accepted local option, because they 
despaired of carrying the state for prohibi- 
tion. They sought such legislation as en- 
abled them to carry prohibition in coun- 
ties where opinion was most advanced in 
favor of it. For instance, in —— County, 
at the election for members of the General 
Assembly, a candidate would be voted for 
who had promised to introduce a bill to 
submit the question to a vote in his coun- 
ty. Sometimes the legislature was asked 
by petition, through county representa- 
tives, to pass a prohibitory act for a given 
county. In such a case the petitions 
showed that they represented a majority of 
voters. Most people thought that the 
better way was to ask for an act allowing 
the people to settle the matter by a direct 
vote. In the second place, local option 
was preferred by mapy, on the ground that 
ina county where prohibition sentiment 
was not strong enough to carry the ques- 
tion on a direct vote on that issue, prohibi- 
tion could not be enforced. And this 1 
believe to be the true ground. There is 
abundant evidence to show the difficulty, 
if not impracticability, of enforcing a gen- 
eral law on this subject in counties very 
strongly against it. 

For years the legislature had been be- 
sieged at every session to pass a general local 
option law. It was a long, hard fight, the 
liquor men fighting obstinately and ably 
every movement in this direction. The law 
was not passed til! the summer of 1885, after 
about one hundred counties in Georgia had 





been made prohibition counties by special 
act of the legislature, or by local option 
election, permitted by special act. At the 
last session a general law was passed, re- 
quiring the Ordinary, a county officer in 
Georgia, who has many duties and much 
authority, to order an election on the naked 
issue, ‘‘ For the Sale,” or ‘‘ Against the 
Sale,” upon the petition of a certain pro- 
portion of qualified voters. 

Either party can bring on the election 
under this act, and the issue can be joined 
again after two years. Many temperance 
people objected seriously to this part of 
the law; they wanted it so that they could 
bring on elections till prohibition carried, 
and then have no more tests. But it seems 
better as it is, even for prohibition—to say 
nothing of what the liquor party believe to 
be common fairness. For in this case 
“eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 
The menace of defeat every two years, 
will, it is believed keep the prohibitionists 
well organized, and lead to better enforce- 
ment of the law. If an election made pro- 
hibition final prohibitionists would become 
careless; the law would become a dead 
letter; illicit selling would become com- 
mon, and arguments against the whole 
system would become strong enough to 
bring on reaction, and it might turn out 
that the last state of the people would be 
worse than the first. 

The issue has been joined in a number 
of counties in Georgia since the adoption 
of the general local option law; in the 
majority of cases the prohibitionists have 
prevailed; in others they have lost it by so 
small a vote as to indicate success two 
years hence. 

The liquor men all say: ‘‘ Prohibition 
does not prohibit.” This is true only in the 
sense that other laws, forbidding this or 
that, do not prohibit. Laws against 
crime do not prohibit absolutely in 
any country. But there is nothing in the 
liquor men’s objection to prohibition. They 
all fight it to the death everywhere, and, in 
Atlanta, while reiterating in every form of 
statement that ‘‘ prohibition does not pro- 
hibit,” yet, from the beginning to the end 
ot the hard fight in that city, they begged 
piteously for votes on the ground that the 
success of the ‘‘dry ticket” would ruin 
their business. The owners of the ‘‘ H. I. 
Kimball House,” the leading hotel of the 
city, plead that the closing of their bar 
would ruin them. 


There is not an informed man in Georgia 
who does not know that the prohibition 
counties have enforced frohibition—to 
say the least that can be said—as vigorous- 
ly as they have enforced other laws. More 
—during the Atlanta campaign abundant 
testimony from county officers was brought 
forward to show that more convictions 
were obtained before the courts for illicit 
selling in prohibition counties than for 
any other violation of law. This statement 
illustrates the wisdom of the local option 
effort; the county that gave a good major- 
ity for the law had the moral force to 
enforce it. 

It is true that some liquor is ‘‘ smuggled ” 
into the dry counties; just as some foreign 
goods are smuggled into our ports. The 
Philistine press make the most of every 
such case; but their sneers do not deceive 
men who know the truth of things. It 
stands to reason that the licensed, well- 
advertised bar-room sells more liquor than 
any underground, outlawed concern can 
sell. For example, I saw, last summer, on 
a car leaving a ‘* wet town,” a Negro man 
carrying an old corn-sack to a ‘‘ dry town.” 
He said that he had several bottles of 
whisky in the sack; it was evident that 
he had a quantity in him. It was at night, 
just before day. He had been sent down 
early in the night, to return late in the 
night, with liquor for the Sunday drinking 
of parties in the dry town. Does any man 
in his senses believe that this method of 
securing Sunday drink sells as much liquor 
as did the eight or ten bar-rooms in that 
town sold before prohibition—rigid enough 
to compel the employment of the colored 
brother and his corn-sack—was adopted? 

There is already dangerto the movement 
in Georgia. The extreme people are begin- 
ning to advocate a general state law, 
wiping out the business root and 
branch; also a United States law-amend- 
ment to the Constitution, and such like— 


making a final closing out of liquor-mak- 
ing, importing, selling, drinking, etc., etc. 
Some of them begin to talk strongly of a 
“Third Party”; Republicans and Demo- 
crats being called on to forget all else, and 
unite on this issue; else, repudiate both, 
and “‘ carry the county” on the naked issue 
of prohibition. A few of them have al- 
ready reached the point of questioning the 
temperance principles of those who cannot 
go in for a “Third Party.” Ihave myself 
recently had some sharp questions put to 
me by letter, because I canuot believe this 
“Third Party” movement promises any 
good for temperance reform, and because 
it seems to me altogether irrational to 
run an election involving the whole 
United States upon any single issue what- 
ever. 

For the time, the politicians are be- 
wildered. But just so soon as they see 
that they can wse the temperance people, 
they will know what to do; they will use 
them, deceive them, and destroy them. 
The vital thing, as it seems to me, in Georgia 
at this time is to stand by ‘ local option,” 
voting on the naked issue of ‘‘ sale” or ‘‘no 
sale,” without involvements with candi- 
dates for office or parties. Whether we 
have the wisdom and patience to resist the 
temptation to ‘‘ go into politics” remains to 
be seen. 

Before closing this article, already longer 
than I wished to make it, a word must be 
written about the attitude of the colored 
people in Atlanta, Nov. 25th, the day of 
the election in that city. With hardly an 
exception the colored pastors stood firmly 
by the prohibitionists. But for them the 
liquor men would have prevailed. Gaines, 
Carter, Turner and others, were, from the 
beginning, in the forefront of the fight. 
Many colored voters resisted large offers— 
some larger money than they may ever ex- 
pect to handle at one time. 

Let all men and women who have cared 
for the education of the Negro in the 
South know this; the strongest prohibition 
force among the colored citizens came from 
those who had been taught in the colleges 
for colored people in Atlanta. Time and 
again since the election, well-informed 
gentlemen in Atlanta have said to me: 
“These college-taught men and women 
stood by us.” This attitude was a magni- 
ficent vindication of the efforts that are 
being made to educate the Negroes in the 
South. 

It was a felicitous circumstance that the 
day after the election—Thanksgiving Day 
—a college building for colored youth was 
dedicated. It was a high privilege to me 
to make the dedieatory address in the city 
where I had been brought up. Morris- 
Brown College is under the auspices of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Churcb, the 
Rev. W. J. Gaines, a colored man who did 
heroic service inthe prohibilion campaign, 
being Superintendent and Treasurer. They 
own in this College—one wing being com- 
pleted—a property worth not far from 
$20,000; and, let it be published to their 
credit, the Negroes raised this money, 
with the exception of less than $1,000, as 
Mr. Gaines informed me. And this noble 
achievement by them does not prove that 
the time has come to cease helping them, 
but that the time has come to help them 
more than ever, and in such way as to 
promise success. 

Oxrorp, Ga., Jan. Ist, 1886. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE. 











Coneress took ita annual recess for the 
Christmas holidays as usual, and left the 
legislative halls empty, save only for the 
rumors and prognostications of what will 
take place when they come back. 

Will Mr. Evarts show himself unsound 
on the silver question and join hands with 
Mr. Beck and others of the ‘ inland states- 
men”? 

Will Mr. Morrill and Mr. Edmunds and 
Mr. Sherman and Mr. Hawley defend the 
administration against such a curious com- 
bination as Mr. Evarts and Mr. Beck would 
make? 

Meantime, Washington does not depend 
entirely upon the Senate and House for 
interesting subjects, but is a gay and inter- 
esting city in its own right. 





The two weeks showed the home plea- 
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sures of Christmas, many charities, and the 
beginning of the parties and kettle-drums 
that will be spread over the months until 
the beginning of Lent. 

**1s cheaper livin’ here. Yes, sir; 
cheaper than any other capital city in the 
world. I’ve tried two or three. Dublin 
aint a circumstance, nor Hartford. I was 
born on Lord ——’s estate, and went to 
school there a while, and then in Dublin, 
and then we came to America. I’verented 
my little house in Connecticut and come 
here. That’s the way to do; folks do not 
think so. The priest remonstrated with 
me and my wife when we came away. 
‘ You’re makin’ a mistake,’ said he. ‘It'll 
cost you more there, and you won’t like it. 
They’ve got Congress there, and it makes 
things dear.’ But it’s himself’s mistaken, 
not I.” 

** Yes,” said the Congressman to whom 
the bright, young Irish lawyer was talking, 
**four hundred will cover the Congressional 
population, and there are nine hundred 
clerks, besides their families.” 

** And they have to be economical. Don’t 
I know that?” and he nodded cheertuily. 
‘* When I was a clerk, to get my bread and 
studyio’ law forninst the future, didn’t we 
practice economy? She’s a geod Catholic, 
my wife, but she buys meat Friday, for 
Sunday, you koow, because it’s cheaper 
then than Saturday, when everybody's 
buying. The markets are cheap here.” 

The holiday weeks are also a good time 
to visit the market. There is the large 
central building filled inside with stalls 
that are crowded with good things, from 
canvas-back ducks and ‘‘red snappers” 
that look like gigantic gold fish, to flowers 
and wreaths of immortelles for graves. 
But the true interest, after all, is not in these, 
but in the fringe that hangs arouud the 
outer edges, along the sidewalk of tne whole 
square where the market stands. Fringe 
is apt to be torn and frayed and travel- 
stained; and so is this, composed as itis of 
blacks anda few poor whites, who come from 
eight or ten miles out in the country, walk- 
ing the distance usually, though a team of 
one steer and a mule, with a rope harness 
and a slab cart, isnot uncommon. They 
are roughly but comfortably clad, and some 
of them bring little braziers with a char- 
coal fire, very pleasant indeed when one 
contemplates sitting many hours on cold 
pavements out of doors. The dark skins, 
the voices scft, or, if raised, equeaky and 
shrill, and the odd things for sale, make it 
like a market in Italy. Two fresh eggs and 
sowe oak bark, evergreen wreaths twined 
with holly berries, were the stock in trade 
of one woman (the egge, I have noticed, 
always are fresh); another had a pack of 
sweet potatoes and some green moss and 
small pine trees for Christmas; that was all. 
They had come eight miles to bring them, 
and hoped to make twenty-five or perhaps 
fifty cents, and then go back eight miles, 
when the early darkness was falling. 

One old ‘ Aunty,” tied up in a with- 
ered-looking hood, and with clothes clawed 
on to her, as if goblins had dressed her, 
had a little variety in the wares she offered 
for sale. 

** What are those?” said an innocent 
person from the North, pointing to a little 
basket of dried fruits, too large for raisins, 
too small to be prunes. 


‘*Them’s ’simmons, miss. The coons 
knows they’s good. Shall I give you some, 
miss?” and she dropped a courtesy, and, 
seeing compliance in the stranger’s eyes, 
she called aloud to her next neighbor: 
**Miss Brown, will you come and help me 
tie up dese yer? My hands,” and she 
turned to her customer apologetically, ‘‘ is 
dat twisted with de rheumatis I can’t do no 
tyin’.” 

Miss Brown, a younger, but equally won- 
derful specimen of blackness, strangely 
draped, was polite and helpful, and togeth- 
er they made up an awkward-looking 
brown paper parcel, which Aunty handed 
to her customer, with another rheumatic 
courtesy, and, as if she comprehended the 
ignorance which prevails among North- 
erners, she added: ** You needn’t never 
fear de’ll pucker you. lis de green uns 
puckers, Dose was dead ripe when I pick 
‘em. Lawsy, don’t I know dat, an how de 
coons und de possums was boun’ to get 
’em.” 

I had seen the mystic badge of blue 











ribbon, with the letters C. C. C. in gold 
down the middle, and a little gilded sleigh 
bell tinking at the bottom, worn by several 
children in the street, and the other day 
ventured to ask three bright looking little 
maids about it. They twirled their ribbons 
shyly as I looked at them, but answered 
pleasantly, and then with pride, as the 
largest girl said: ‘‘ We collected thirteen 
dollars and a half in our school. Come up 
and see us Monday. We shall be on the 
platform and we'd let you in. The Children’s 
Christmas Club and the dinner will be at 
the Armory in G Street.” 

There were, at least, a thousand children 
gathered outside the door an hour before 
the time for dinner, of whom nearly seven 
hundred had received tickets for the din- 
ner. The otbers came to look on and 
gently jeer the fortunate ones; and, while 
pretending that they did not care, no, not 
they, yet even they could not help joining, 
from pure sympathy, in the shrill shouts 
that went up when they saw one or two 
roast turkeys, that had got lost, apparently, 
handed in at the door; and again when 
they saw a small procession of ice-cream 
cylinders also going in at that fate’ul door. 
The policemen, who had helped distribute 
tickets, were on hand to repress the irre- 
pressibles, until, at last, the door opened 
for them, and they all began to file in, an 
orderly stream, witb glistening eyes, as 
they caught sight of the long, neat tables, 
white with drapery and with flecks of color 
from the oranges and apples which dotted 
them at regular intervals. The Rev. Dr. 
Sunderland asked a blessing, mercifully 
brief, but impressive asa few earnest words 
sometimes are; and then they were com- 
manded to ‘fall to,” and the tinkle of 
knives and forks began. Among the little 
girl-waiters were Miss Nellie Arthur, the 
president of the association last year, and 
Miss Mollie Vilas, the president this year; 
all of them were gay with coquettish little 
caps and white aprons, and most of them 
useful in apswering the demands for 
‘‘more” from the young Oliver Twists 
around them. Some of the children slipped 
what they did not eat into their pockets 
and into little bags on their arms. One 
little girl did not want to eat anything; she 
was anxious ‘‘to take it all home,” until 
she came to the ice cream and it was ap- 
parent that the only way to save that was 
toeat it. Miss Cleveland came in with Mrs. 
Bayard, when they were nearly done, and 
received a long, shrill cheer; and there were 
also Mr. Chief Justice Waite, Mr. Cor- 
coran, who celebrated his eighty-seventh 
birthday the Sunday after Christmas; and 
among the ladies in cbarge of the tables 
were Mrs. Ross Perry, Mrs. Hagner, Mrs. 
Mac-Arthur and Mrs. Christopher Hawley. 
It was upon these, with some young lady 
assistants, that the work chiefly fell. 

It is fair to say, just here, that an effort 
was made by those who commenced the 
movement, to begin a similar one for the 
black children. There are _ seventy 
thousand blacks in the city, and it seemed 
as if they needed as much attention as the 
poor whites. ‘‘In fact,’ said the gentle- 
man who was telling me of the attempt, 
‘they need it more; for they have still to 
struggle with the old, improvident habits, 
the legacy of slavery. But the three most 
influential men among the blacks did not 
seem to be impressed with the idea, so that 
nothing has been done for them of this 
sort.” 

After the dinner, all the children, both 
outside and in, were gent to the upper hall 
of the armory, which was soon filled, the 
aristocratic children being for once rele- 
gated to the gallery, and the distinguished 
visitors being allowed to sit at one side 
down-stuirs, as mere hangers-on and ad- 
juncts, while the waifs from the lowcst 
streets of Washington filled the body of 
the room and the best seats; and there they 
sat while a fascinating man on the plat- 
form did the most wonderful things with 
handkerchiefs and rings, the ring being 
fired out of a pistol and then discovered 
hanging by an innocent ribbon around the 
neck of a guinea pig, while a great, white 
cockatoo, which had been let out of his 
cage on the other side of the stage, 
screamed in derision at such tricks, or 
turned his back on them with an air as if he 
had seen that sort of thing all his life. The 
wonderful man wound up with giving them 








“Punch and Judy,” and made himself 
more of a mystery than ever by suddenly 
becoming so small and so squeaky, in com- 
pany with Judy, and the policeman, also 
small and squeaky, while the cockatoo, 
who had been confounded and cast down 
by the exp‘osion of the pistol, began to 
feel confidence in himself again, and was 
very noisy and abusive in his tones. 
Lastly there was a distribution of gifts to 
each one, and then the happy and satisfied 
children were sent back to their homes, 
such as they have, to relate for the next 
six months the wonders which they had 
seen. The most pathetic sight of the 
whole afternoon, was a little boy, a hope- 
less cripple, carried in by a black girl not 
much older than himself, both decently 
dressed and clean, and the girl cheerful and 
interested in her charge. 

‘*He’s born so. There aint no help for 
him,” said she; for the boy had no eyes or 
thought for anything but the other chil- 
dren and the signts around him. ‘A big 
boy promised him he’d carry him, and then 
he ran away and wouldn’t, and Fred cried; 
so I said I’d bring him. He said he 
wouldo’t eat anything if they’d let him 
come; but he did so want to see the other 
children and the fun, so I brought him.” 

The New Year’s program was the usual 
routine at the White House this year, the 
diplomatic corps first, then the Supreme 
Court and Court of Claims, senators and 
representatives, and so on until at last the 
long line of ‘* the people” was admitted till 
2 o’clock; and by that time even a man of 
muscle would have been tired of shaking 
hands, after at least three hours of steady 
work. Mr. Cleveland stood at the usual 
place in the blue room, with his sister on 
his right, and then the ladies of the cab- 
inet, Mrs. Bayard, Mrs. Vilas, Mrs. Whit- 
ney, and Mrs. Endicott. Mrs. Bayard 
looks pale and delicate, and as if she 
were unequal to the task of the recep- 
tions which her position as wife of the 
Secretary of State now entails upon her. 
Mrs. Endicott is handsome and gray- 
haired, with stately, pleasant manners and 
looks, as if she were the matron of the 
line, Mrs. Manning and Mrs. Vilas both be- 
ing very young-looking. Miss Cleveland 
has probably conciliated the critics, who 
last year objected to her, as wearing short 
hair, by a graceful yielding to fashion. 
Her hair is now worn in the prevailing 
style, and there seems nothing left to pre- 
vent the fashionable world from regard- 
ing her with friendly eyes. She has writ- 
ten a book, to be sure, and a very good 
one; but then 30 has one out of every ten 
persons who meet her. It is the fashion to 
do so, or at least, fashion winks at it and 
permits it. 

The changes in the diplomatic corps 
since last New Year’s have been numerous. 
The English Legation remains about the 
same, with absent-minded looking Mr. 
Sackville West at its head, his pretty 
daughter as the lady in chief, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Helyer, and Mr. Hardinge in 
the staff attached. But the Russian Minis. 
ter and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. De Struve, 
are both absent; the German Minister has 
not been here ayear; the Swedish Minister 
is a recent arrival; the Brazilian, Baron 
Itjuba, and his wife are now at the post; 
Mr. Carter, the very English-looking, but 
American-born Minister from the Sand- 
wich Islands, is absent, and also Mr. Pres- 
ton, of Hayti. M. Roustan is still here; 
but it is rumored that he will shortly be re- 
called, and will have to take his vivacious- 
ness, his excellent French and fair English, 
to some other country. So few of the dip- 
lomatic corps have their wives with them, 
or have wives at all, that there will be en- 
tertainments at none of the Legations ex- 
cept the English, and perhaps, the Japa- 
nese. All the ladies that were present at 
the New Year reception wore handsome, 
dark street suits, and for once, looked 
scarcely as gay as the gentlemen, who on 
this occasion came out in all the bravery of 
embroidery, stars, ribbons, and orders with 
which effete monarchies adorn and distin- 
guish their sons, and which republics pro- 
fess to regard with lofty amusement. 

Following the diplomats came the Su- 
preme Court, with no break in its line 
since last winter. Mr. Justice Gray still 
towered in hight above his compatriots, 
Justice Miller, Justice Matthews, and the 











Chief-Justice ; but if they had not bis inehes 
in hight, they could match him in breadth 
of shoulder, and depth of chest. Justice 
Bradley and Justice Woods are smaller 
men physically, with countenances of a 
less marked type, but fine ard keen and in- 
tellectual as if they dealt the blows that 
cut the silk handkerchief in two while the 
others cleft the anvils. 

The line of ‘“‘the people” out on the 
street waiting their turn, formed early and 
stretched up to the Treasury corner, indi- 
cating that Mr. Cleveland would have a 
good dealto do before 2 o’clock. 

The House celebrated its re-opening by a 
storm of bills. Seven hundred and twenty- 
one were presented, and the Speaker did 
not read in their ears his list of committees. 
Mr. Carlisle has no doubt been the best 
badgered man in the United States during 
the recess; and it is a wonder that he did 
not put an end to it sooner, by presenting 
his list at the earliest possible moment; but 
**influence was brought to bear upon him,” 
it is said, even after he had completed his 
work, and he made changes at the very 
last; hence the delay. 

The Senate is as slow about its confirma- 
tions as Mr. Carlisle in his work. It goes 
into executive session almost daily; but as 
yet not much has been done. This dispo- 
sition to be careful in appoiatments and to 
regard them seriously may have been the 
reason why Mr. Vauce, of North Carolina, 
has boldly presented a bill for the repeal of 
the working part of the Civil Service Bill. 
It was siguiticant as showing the feeling ot 
old line Democrats against the Civil Ser- 
vice. 

Wasuineton, D.C. 





HOW TO CHOOSE A MINISTER. 


BY A. SMITHSON, A.M. 





Tue frequency of change in the pastor- 
ate among the Congregational churches, a 
frequency so marked as to furnish the 
Methodist brethren occasion for boasting 
of their superior stabiiity, gives this ques- 
tion a twofold importance. Mistakes in 
the choice of apastcr have made changes 
necessary, while the pressure produced by 
these frequent chun.es renders mistake 
more probable. A spirit of competition 
has developed, whic uuw and then gives 
the ministerial market, if we may be al- 
lowed the term, the air of a fashionable 
milliner’s shop on opening day. 

The interests at stake are so grave that 
our churches ought not to tuffer themselves 
to be hurried into eager competitions; or, 
on the other hand, to be turned aside by 
chance prejudice. 

The method of procedure to be 
adopted by a vacant church is important, 
and much has of late been said about it; 
but back of the question of method lies a 
greater question—namely: ‘‘ What kind of 
a minister should we seek?” 

In the first days of its need every vacant 
church knows pretty clearly what it wants. 
Dr. John Hall, or Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, or 
Dr. Storrs would do; and ii is apt to believe 
that while perhaps it may not be able to 
get one of these, it is deserving of them, 
and must make some sacrifice if it shall 
satisfy itself with a minister less able. The 
first .¢lation at having all the world to 
choose from, is apt to be followed by sharp 
disappointment and no little despondency. 
It is well if a church in this mood is not 
captured by the scheming, or hurried to an 
unwise choice as better than longer delay. 

There are certain requirements that are 
common to the pastors of all churches. 
They are not always to be had, it is true, 
but they are always to be desired, and 
always to be sought for, and if they were 
more clearly in mind than they sometimes 
are would be more often found. 

In different churches stress will be dif- 
ferently laid upon the various qualities; 
but, even where a particular want is espe- 
cially felt, a clear understanding of the 
relation in which that ministerial char- 
acteristic stands to others cannot but be 
helpful. We venture, therefore, this 
schedule of the qualities a church should 
have in wind when it seeks a minister. 
Quite a different one might indeed be 
made out, but we believe these qualities 
are of value about in the order here as 
signed to them. 

They divide themselves into three classes 
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Much as, in these days, other things are re- 
quired of a minister, he is, before all else, 
apreacher. By his preaching, he will, in 
the long run, stand or fall. But also, a 
church, whatever it once was, has come to 
be something more than a gathering of peo- 
ple to hear sermons. It is a highly organ- 
jzed society. A minister must, therefore, 
be judged by his organviziug power. There 
still remains his personality, an element of 
prime imp rtance in ali he does. Inquiry, 
therefore, should cover these three distinct 
departments; and a judgment should be 
reached only when the facts concerning all 
are known. 

As to the preaching: 

1. Is the tone spiritual? 

2. Is the matter scriptural? 

8. Is the aim direct? 

4. Is the manner attractive? 

As to organizing power : 

1. Has he shown it? 

2. If so, was it amid circumstances like 
ours? 

8. Has he the method in him?) 

Personally : 

1. Is he studious? 

2. Is he judicious? 

8. Is he amiable? 

The reason for these inquiries and for 
their importance in the order given is not 
far to seek. Ministers are sometimes 
wanted to fill houses, and pay debt, and se- 
sure social recognitiun; but we believe that, 
nevertheless, piety is, even in the eyes of 
the multitude, the great requsite; and from 
the moment a minister appears in the pul- 
pit, his people want to feel that a man who 
is in communion with God stands to speak 
with them. To be truly useful in any 
church, the minister should before all else 
be stamped with spirituality. The church 
committee, who, having sougbt information 
of a theological professor as to a certain 
candidate, stepped back, and opening the 
door, said: ‘‘Is he pious?” came near to 
missing the mein matter of their search. 

Norman Macleod, in reviewing the creeds 
of the Scotch Established Church after the 
division, said: ‘*We require an Inner 
Work in the hearts of clergy and people.” 
We need life, and not mere action, the life 
of life, and not life from galvanism. Until 
we attend to this, mere outward action 
will but blind and deceive. 


Happily the Darwin-Huxley-Spencer 
style of preaching has in the main gone by. 
Committees, if they do not ask whether 
the candidate knows the Bible and preaches 
from it, will, if the trait is lacking, be gen- 
erally confronted with dissatisfaction when 
the man of their choice is presented to the 
people. The people want positive convic- 
tions, and they can only be found within 
the range of a theology that is built upon 
Scripture. It will not always be regarded 
as a sign of special intelligence that a can- 
didate before an examining couccil gives, 
instead of an opinion, an objection. The 
shrewd comment upon sucha one not long 
since was: ‘‘He is just acute enough to 
raise objections which he is too feeble to 
answer.” The best outcome of modern 
scholarship is to restore the Bible to its 
proper place in the preaching no less than 
in the thought of our churches. 

The pressure of daily life is making men 
impatient of indirectness of aim in the 
pulpit, as elsewhere. Men who are wholly 
intent on business trrough the week ex- 
pect the preacher to ‘mean business” on 
Sunday. And the men who are tired with 
the cares and the strain of the week re- 
quire, also,that truth on Sunday shall be so 
put to them that they shall not be further 
tired by the effort of listening to it. It 
must be attractive in form as well as ‘‘ sub- 
stantially true.” 

The demani for organization of the 
work aud life of tue Church is not a pass- 
ing touch from the Zetigeist. It is the ex- 
pression of a reaw kened and permanent 
need. Faith must prove itself by works, 


-and tbe requirem+nt of work that shal! 


prove the reality cf | is faith, both to him- 
self and to the worid, is coming to be felt 
by every convert. A pastor, to be success- 
ful, must know how to give his people 
something to do, and that in such a way as 
to lay earnest hold upon the community 
about them. 

The church is, indeed, to be congratu- 
lated which, securing all this, secures also 
® mivister personally attractive, who wins 





the people to him, is industrious, and has 
common sense. Such, indeed, are not rare. 
They will become still more abundant as 
they are justly valued ; the demand will cre- 
ate thesupply. As the ideal is held before 
the people, the foisting of incompetent and 
unworthy men upon the churches will be- 
come more difficult, and the pastorate will 
regain that stability whieh has been no 
small part of its power. 





SOCIAL REFORMS AS SUBJECTS 
OF UNIVERSITY STUDY. 


BY PROF. FRANOIS G. PEABODY, 


ACTING DEAN OF THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF Hak- 
VARD UNIVERSITY. 


WHEN a young man leaves his college he 
is almost necessarily called, in the present 
state of American society, to an intereat in 
its social reforms. He must take his part 
in the charities of his town, or he must vote 
on the temperance question, or he is 
thrown into the midst of a labor agitation, 
and he is supposed to have some right to 
weigh these problems fairly. Men who 
have been immersed from childhood in the 
work of life may be too prejudiced for 
wisdom; but a liberal education ought, 
one would think, to send a young man out 
into life with a more generous, far-sighted, 
and discriminating view. The problems 
of social reform are no longer subjects 
which the educated can ignore. A very 
few years ago they were questions of 
specialists in pbilosopby and _ political 
economy; but they are now the burning, 
if not the tragic, questions of the time. 
With a sudden uprising in all civilized 
countries, the common people have taken 
hold of these problems, and the world has 
become aware, with a certain surprise, that 
they are not questions of administration or 
econony; but broad, moral problems, de- 
manding the special attention of educated 
men. Tosend thousands of young men 
into American life, as our colleges do every 
year, without any preparation for these 
large conflicts of opinion, and to call such 
men educated, must soon seem worse than 
absurd. It isnot merely the young men 
who will suffer by being trained to some- 
thing else than those things of which the 
country is thinking. The country will 
suffer also. Every year that these social 
problems are evaded or ignored by the 
educated they are becoming more ominous. 
The issue is not to be escaped; it is only 
to be prolonged and embittered. 

What, then, are the colleges doing about 
this kind of education? No college, it is 
safe to say, bas as yet made any thorough 
attempt te deal with such studies. The 
universities have been taken by surprise, 
and have as yet failed to see their new 
opportunity. On the other hand, and by 
sheer coincidence, experiments in this di- 
rection have been made in several places 
of learning. At Cornell University, at the 
University of Pennsylvania, at Harvard 
University, and no doubt elsewhere, par- 
tial courses have been offered, and in his 
interesting report to the Social Science As- 
sociation in September last, Mn F. B. 
Sanborn has described these first experi- 
ments. The fact is that a new department 
of liberal study is just in the making. It 
is one to which students will be naturally 
attracted, and in which the colleges will be 
encouraged by the community. It is a 
kind of work which may be fairly distin- 
guished from the work of the political 
economist and the philosopher, and a 
study which is practical, disciplinary and 
elevating, alike to teachers and to taught. 

All that has thus been said of social re- 
forms as subjects of study in a college, ap- 
plies with much more force to students in 
professional schools, gnd especially to stu- 
dents of theological schools. Students of 
medicine are almost necessarily brought, 
in their professional career, into dealings 
with the problem of charity and pauperism, 
and into relations with penal and charita- 
ble institutions, and into the most tragic 
contact with the varied forms of intemper- 
ance. They cannot be regarded as trained 
for their proper influence without some 
acquaintance with the large principles 
which underlie these questions. Students 
of law may, indeed, accomplish their disci- 
pline without considering such problems, 
if the range of their purposes is limited to 
the study of precedents, and if justice, to 





use the words of a distinguished professor 
of law, is ‘‘irrelevant”; but on no other 
terms can they escape their part in the mor- 
alities of legislation. The hideous condi- 
tion of the prevailing divorce law, the re- 
lations of the state to labor, the rights and 
duties of the individual in social affairs— 
all these present problems with which al- 
most every lawyer must practically deal; 
and they are problems which he will be 
quite likely to answer wrong if he consid- 
ers them fur tbe first time under the pres- 
sure of his professional life. 

But, much more than all, the modern 
minister needs to have been trained in the 
study of social reforms. More and more 
he is coming to be looked to as the natural 
leader in such affairs. 

He is expected to be an intelligent ad- 
viser in the charities of Lis town, to direct 
the enthusiasm of its temperance work, to 
mediate between its various social classes, 
to suggest the proper channels for its phi- 
lanthrophy. It is a great gaiu for the Chris- 
tian ministry that it has been called to this 
kind of wurk. It replaces a great amount 
of pastoral life which had come to be petty 
and unmeaning. The community aiill 
looks to its miuisters as men who are not 
wholly absorbea in their own personal 
affairs, and have leisure for public spirit; 
or rather, it looks to them as men who re- 
gard it as a part of their personal business 
to serve the largest interests of their fel.ow 
men. It cannot, therefore, spare them for 
the small affairs which once threatened to 
fritter away a minister’s usefulness. 

It summons them to the magnificent 
enterprise of making the Church of Christ 
what it was meant to be, the associated 
life of self-sacrifice for the redemption of 
the world from sin. The spirit of the Lord 
is onthe modern minister, anointing bim 
to preach the Gospel to the poor, and de- 
liverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind. The Church is called 
to an ethical revival. The new interest of 
the community in social reforms is the 
peculiar and God-given opportunity for the 
profession of the ministry. 

This leadership, however, to which the 
ministry is thus providentially called, can- 
not be accepted without preparation. Most 
persons would agree that no adviser con- 
cerning the problems of social duty, was so 
safe or unselfish as a thorough wise min- 
ister; but most persons would agree that 
ministers asa class are very easily misled 
by false political economy, sentimental 
philarthrophy and impracticable views 
of life. The ministry will, then, simply 
miss its great modern opportunity if the 
theological schools of the country do not 
undertake the scientific study of the prin- 
ciplesof reform. Probably there is not a sin- 
gle theological school, not to speak of other 
professional schools, which has fully ac- 
cepted this duty. All teachers of theology 
must be aware that their students will be 
called, almost upon graduation, to express 
themselves in the most serious way con- 
cerning such affairs; yet in what school of 
theology is it frankly recognized that, in 
addition to the curriculum of the past, this 
new department is demanded ? 

Tt may be suggested that such a study 
will interfere with the special professional 
intention. It will certainly be said that it 
is too general a pursuit for a law school or 
a medical school. It will probably be 
urged of a divinity school that its real 
duty is theological, religious, and that the 
conduct of philanthrophy or reform with- 
draws one a little from the proper field of 
a minister’s thoughts. If this were true it 
would be right to shut out the study of 
social reform from a theological school. 
Its special duty is, indeed, the inculcation 
of religious ideas, not of ethical or social 
principles. But the fact is that these 
social studies are likely to be contributions 
of the utmost importance to the theology 
of the future. Where, among events of 
his own time, is the young student to look 
for the spirit of Christ and the influence of 
the Holy Ghost, if it be not along the 
line of the great regenerating move- 
ments of society? These are the 
material out of which he builds his Chris- 

tian hope. And, further, let him make 
serious study of these large movements of 
human life; let him consider the impulse 
which gives them strength and permanence, 
and he wil] be Jed, not away from his the- 





ology, but toward it. There is no study 
which more manifestly shows the spirit of 
God in the affairs of men, or the blessing 
of the Christian position, than the study of 
social reforms. They exhibit bota the 
need and the inspiration of the religious 
impulse. They show that Society is not 
always moved by selfishness, but reeog- 
nizes the force of religious ideas. They 
are in large degree a growth from the in- 
fluence of Christianity, and they verify the 
divine character of Christianity. Thus, a 
study which seems to deal with human 
elements is, in reality, one which should 
strepgthen religious aims. That which 
may have seemed a withdrawal from the- 
ology is precisely the kind of study which, 
in alliance with the testimony of historical 
religion, is likely to make a young man 
believe that a living God orders the world. 

This brings us to the last and most im- 
portant characteristic of the study of social 
reforms. It is the contribution which they 
make to moral philosophy. No science has 
been of Jate so obviously important to the 
minister as the study of ethics; yet no sci- 
ence has been made more difficult or ob- 
scure. It is acurious fact that ethics has 
been a dull study. It is made out of life 
it deals with practical conduct, and yet its 
text-books have been among the most life- 
lesa of literature. Its method has been 
psychological, deductive, introspective; it 
bas dissected and tabulated the impulses 
and emotions of life, until they lie before 
us, not like the fresh growth of the flowers 
of the field, but like the dried specimens 
of a herbarium. Wiat moral pbilosophy 
needs is a new method of approach. It 
ought to have its part in the inductive 
method whieh is controlling research else- 
where. The moral life, like the processes 
of Nature, has its living specimens, waiting 
for cur scientific observation, subjects, as 
it were, for the field-work of the student. 
Suppose we begin thus with the observa- 
tion of moral facts, and with induction from 
them to the law which adequately inter- 
prets them; suppose we examine, first of 
all, some great moral movement, like the 
history of charity, or the progress of tem 
perance, or the dealings of a nation with its 
Indians or its criminals. Here are great 
facts whose content is evidently ethical. 
They represent a community or a nation 
trying to do nght. They never would have 
become social problems if it bad not been 
that they awakened the popular conscience. 
They lie before us, moreover, as facts so 
large that they can be easily examined and 
interpreted. 

They thus present a splendid opportu- 
nity for what may be called * inductive 
ethics.” The name has been applied to 
that form of philosophy which reached no 
ethics at all, just as the name “ positive 
philosophy” has been applied to methods 
which are almost wholly negative; but it 
is high time that so good a name was 
rescued to its true use. It isthe legitimate 
title of that study which reaches the prin- 
ciples of ethics through the observation 
and analysis of moral facts, 

The larger the facts are, the easier will 
bé the induction from them to the law 
which helds them. One may be misled as 
to the principles which control his own 
conduct; but when he sees a great moral 
movement affecting a whole community, 
he can hardly be mistaken as to its meaning 
and its motive. He is led thus from facts 
of life, which are readily observed, to the 
theory of conduct which so often seems 
obscure, His ethics becomes a living 
study. Its material is taken from practical 
concerns. Inductive ethics, in this sense, 
hedges the chasm which we have observed 
between theoretical ethics and the prac- 
tical conduct of life. But this is not 
all. Let aman undertake this inductive 
inquiry with any thoroughness, and he is 
almost certain to be brought to a most 
important result. He is considering what 
it is in human life which suggests and 
maintains these moral movements of soci- 
ety; he is looking for a sufficient dynamic 
to account for such social reforms; and he 
finds with a certaia surprise that neither 
the ethics of selfishness nor the ethics of 
expediency is sufficient for these things, 
A great deal may be laid to humun egutism 
and a great deal to the balancing of one’s 
own rights against the rights of others; 





but it is not from any such motive that the 
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human race has been moved to its great 
works of charity, discipline, self-restraint 
and benevolence. The disciples of Hobbes 
would never have originated these social 
reforms, and the disciples of Spencer would 
never have perpetuated them. The induc- 
tive study of these large phenomena dis- 
covers a dynamic of a wholly different or- 
der. A new test of philusophical systems 
is applied. Ethical philosophies whicb, 
left to themselves, have looked symmetri- 
cal and complete enough, are put toa new 
strain when we cunsider whether they hold 
and interpret this class of facts. Many of 
them fail under this test. As Mr. Lowell 
says: 
“They come bunt up agin a fact 
And go to pieces when they’d oughter act.” 

Meanwhile the inquirer for ethical prin- 
ciples is led on by these high expressions 
of the moral sense, until he stands in the 
presence of the ideal ends which are the 
only sufficient dynamic of such affairs. 
Nothing less than these permanent stan- 
dards of right and truth can move and 
maintain men in the work of social reform. 
When society tries to settle such questions 
on any other terms, the questions simply 
remain unsettled. 

Neither the claiming of one’s own rights, 
nor the adjusting of conflicting rights, dis- 
covers the secret of the charity question, or 
of the Indian question, or of the labor 
question, or of any such social agitation. 
They are not settled until, as the common 
phrase is, they are settled right. They are 
only questions postponed, and questions 
growing more perplexing until they are 
taken up into a large ideal principle of life, 
which is able to comprehend and inspire 
them. The ideal of the common life, or of 
the home, or of justice, or of humanity— 
these and principles like these are the mo- 
tive power of Social Reforms. Thus, in- 
ductive ethics opens into ideal ethics. Its 
phenomena refuse to be classified under 
the systems which ignore the power cf 
ideals. Its method is likely to bring about 
the restoration of ethical philesopby to its 
true place. The scientific habit of mind is 
proving here, as in s> many other places, 
to be guiding men into the ideal world. In- 
quiries which seem to withdraw men from 
faith, if they are only heartily pursued, are 
beginning to show us in the most various 
regions that the things which are unseen 
and unattained, are, after all, the eternal 
impulses of life. 

**You see, Hylas,” says Bishop Berke- 
ley, in one or his dialogues, ‘‘ the water of 
yonder fountain; how it is forced upward 
to a certain hight, at which it breaks and 
falls back into the basin from whence it rose; 
its ascent as well as descent proceeding from 
the same general law. Just so, the same 
principles which at first view lead to skep- 
ticism, pursued to acertain point, bring 
men back to common-sense.” 





FREDERICK TEMPLE, D.D., LORD 
BISHOP OF LONDON. 


BY G. MONRVUE ROYOE. 


Ir has been said that Napoleon’s presence 
on the field of battle was worth forty thou- 
sand soldiers. I think Dr. Temple’s pres- 
ence in London is worth forty thousand— 
shall I say clergymen, or laymen? When 
Head Master of Rugby, Dr. Temple ad- 
dressed the school once upon the subject of 
**Good Mauners,” from which I quote a 
short passage: ‘** Depend upon it, if there 
is any reason why you should be in the 
front, you will be called to the front, 
when there is an opportunity; but it 
is your business to leave it to others to do 
you that honor.” 

The author of these words has left it to 
others to do him *‘ that honor”; and they 
have called him, step by step, to the very 
front rank of scholastic eminence, of 
Church dignity and authority. And the 
‘‘reason why he should be in the front 
rank” is not far to seek. It is to be found 
in the record of thorough, honest, faithful 
work, united with commanding and con- 
spicuous ability. 

In whatever position Dr. Temple has oc- 
cupied from his boyhood days to the pres- 
ent time, he has given himself fully to its 
duties. His university course was a most 
distinguished one, ending ia his taking a 
Double First. He was made Head Master of 
Rugby School in 1858, aod held that post 





until 69. Dr. Temple’s sermons, preached 
in the school chapel during these years, 
place him in the front rank of English 
preachers. In 1860 was published that 
epoch makiug book, ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” 
Dr. Temple contributed the first essay, en- 
titled ‘‘ The Education of the World.” This 
book, as all the world knows, produced a 
tremendous sensation throughout the re- 
ligious world of England and America. The 
commotion it caused in the English Church 
was second only to the tractariaa move- 
ment. Its authors were vigorously assailed 
from every quarter of the Establishment, 
and their excommunication demanded. 
Each was held responsible for all; and this 
notwithstanding a joint note of preface stat- 
ing that the authors of the ensuing essavs are 
responsible for their respective ariicles 
only. The ‘‘ Essays and Reviews’ were 
condemned as a whole in ’64, by the Synod 
of Canterbury. 

The philosophical bent of Dr. Temple’s 
mind is clearly indicated in this essay, and 
it is interesting to trace bis own growth 
and development according to the law of 
progress therein pointed out. The ‘‘co- 
lossal man” is a spilitual mao, and his 
growth has been historically progressive 
from his infancy, and will continue to be 
progressive through all ages to come. The 
essay is really a great epic poem. It shows 
an imagination as elevated andas spiritual, 
if not so rich and powerful, as some of the 
world’s great poems. 

“The Education of the World” is a 
speculation founded upon history and the 
natural law of spiritual growth, and con- 
tains the essence of a philosophy compre- 
hending the entire universe. This phil- 
osophy was not conceived in a scientific 
laboratory, nor begotten of the Church 
Fathers. It does not treat of alkalis and 
acids, and does not even mention the 
Council of Nice. But it shows that there 
are more things in Heaven and earth—in 
the natural and spiritual worlds—than were 
dreamt of in the pa'ristic writings, and it 
even takes for granted some realities that 
modern science has not verified and ex- 
plained. But then Dr. Temple’s method is 
as reverent as the ‘‘Fathers’,” and as scien- 
tific as any evolutionist’s. Strange that in 
spite of all the hubbub caused by 
the ‘‘Essays and Reviews,” one of its 
authors should be in 1869 invited to the 
front, to take an Episcopal seat among his 
brethren. The Head Master of Rugby was 
elevated to the Episcopate and made Lord 
Bishop of Exeter, notwithstanding the sen- 
tence of condemnation which had been 
passed on the ‘‘Essays andReviews” by the 
Synod of Canterbury, five years before. 
The second ‘‘howl” of the faithful, was 
louder, if not more prolonged, than the 
first. Pubiic meetings were held all over 
the United Kingdom; remonstrances, peti- 
tions to the bishops, etc., against the con- 
firmation of Dr. Temple, came pouring in 
from indignant clergymen High and Low. 
One indignant writer says: ‘**The fact of 
Dr. Temple’s complicity in the guilt of 
disseminating infidel opinions is denied by 
no one, not even by himself.” This was 
like asking a man ‘‘ when he beat his 
mother last.” Strange that Dr. Tait, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, should have 
earnestly solicited the Chapter to elect an 
infidel to a bishopric in the Church of Eng- 
land. There were, however, eight bishops 
who opposed the election. 


On the occasion of Dr. Temple’s en- 
tbronement he preached a sermon on 
‘*God’s Spiritual Revelation to Man.” 
There was as little of dogmatism or mate- 
rialism in this sermon as there had been 
in the preacher’s famous essay. If any- 
body was hoping for, or expecting a recan- 
tation of the ‘‘ Essays and Reviews,” they 
were sadly disappointed. The sermon 
showed that Dr. Temple hed reached one 
more stage in the order of development. It 
did not destroy the past prophecy; it ful- 
filled. 

Dr. Temple was select preacher at Ox- 
ford, in 1873 and 1874, and was chosen to 
give the ‘‘ Bampton Lectures” in 1884. 
Dr. Temple has been, within the last few 
months translated from Exeter to London, 
and now occupies the highest Episcopal 
seat but one in the English Church. ‘‘ De- 
pend upoa it, if there is any reason why 
you should be in the fropt, you will be called 
to the front,” 








Bishop Temple’s Bampton Lectures are 
the most religious, scientific, and philo- 
sophical course of lectures that have been 
given at Oxford within fifty years. The 
absence of pedantry and pretense in these 
lectures may prevent them being regarded, 
in some quarters, as either scholarly or 
profound. Science, religion, and philoso- 
phy are so completely digested and as- 
similated in the mind of Bishop Temple as 
to make little outward or visible show. 
There are no scientific or metapbysical 
technicalities and no cant phrases of reli- 
gion. In the absence of these thiags, how 
are people to know whether a man is a 
great scholar or a profound thinker? To 
be sure. 

Bishop Temple’s object in his ‘‘Bampton 
Lectures” is to help the scientific man to 
find God in science, and the religious man 
to find science in God; and I think he helps 
both to come to a better understanding 
with each other, and with t he world in 
which they are living. 

It was my happy privilege to hear 
the Bishop of London speak at five anni- 
versary meetings last year. On three of 
these occasions his lordship took the 
chair. I heard Dr. Temple speak twice 
upon the rather stale subject of temper- 
ance; but his speeches were anything but 
stale; once upon the necessity of careful 
preparation by those who preach in the 
Sunday-school; once upon lay help in the 
Church; and the last time [- heard the Bishop 
of London was at the anniversary meeting 
of the Early Closing Movement. 

I heard during last year’s May meet- 
ings, about three hundred speeches 
in Exeter Hall alone; and Dr. Temple is 
almost the only speaker who has really 
had anything of importance to say. 
When I look back into that great 
wilderness of talk through which I 
have passed, Isee but few illuminated 
spots, and these were, for the most 
part, the speeches of the Bishop of Lon- 
dou, and they make the surrounding dark- 
ness all the more dark and terrible. Even 
on the important but hackneyed subject 
of temperance, Dr. femple had a fresh, 
live, inspiring word to say. 

Would that all the young men and 
young women, who assume that, of course, 
they are quite capable of teaching in a 
Sunday-school, could bave heard the 
words of advice and instruction which 
the Bishop of London gave at the meeting 
of the Church of England Sunday-school 
Union! If the ‘‘ Lay Helpers” were ex- 
pecting their Bishop to utter words only 
of praise and congratulation, they were not 
long in learning their mistake. The Lord 
Bishop considered that very little indeed 
had been done, and was rather disposed, I 
thought, to set a slight value upon the 
work of beli-ringing. He did not speak in 
a complaining spirit, but I think he meant 
to have it understood at the outset that he 
was not to be humbugged in figures and 
speeches, and Oxford students, etc. The 
Bishop spoke in true appreciation of the 
work done, but considered it only a very 
small beginaing of what he hoped would 
ere long be accomplished. But it was in 
his closing remarks that the Bishop 
**scratchea” the minds of his thoughtful 
hearers. He said that Englishmen were 
not, as a rule, disposed to interfere in other 
people’s business. This would sometimes 
prevent the best laymen from offering their 
services to the clergy. And then many 
might be held back by feelings of spiritual 
modesty, and it might be necessary that the 
clergymen should approach them, and ask 
their help before tney would feel inclined 
to give it. I hope that every one present 
understood the meaning of these words— 
namely, that the best lay-workers were not 
those who volunteered their services, but 
rather those whose fitness for such work 
was more evident to their pastors than 
themselves. 

It would, I suppose, be impossible to ap- 
ply this rule very strictly in church mat- 
ters. There are too many officious, self- 
sacrificing persons in each parish, who are 
always forcing themselves to the front, and 
who would be mortally offended if they 
were forced back to the rear, But what a 
blessing it would be to all churches and all 
societies if this rule could be enforced, and 
only those be seen in the front who have 

been asked there for some goog reason, 








Well, I believe that the Bishop of London 
has this for an ideal and will make his ad- 
vance alung that line, careful not to offend, 
but ever mindful of the law of spiritual 
modesty which is essential to spiritual 
growth. This is another relation in which 
we see Dr. Temple as the spiritual philoso- 
pher. 

Lord Bramwell presided at the meeting 
of the Early Closing Movement. and said in 
his opening address, that be believed that 
the law should only interfere and protect 
those who could not protect themselves. 
This applied to children and to others who 
were powerless to defend their rights. 
But his Lordship did not believe ina law 
compelling shopkeepers to close at a cer- 
tain hour. This would be an unjust inter- 
ference with a man’s business rights. He 
thought, however, that if the majority of 
the shopkeepers and tradesmen in a cer- 
tain neighborhood should agree to close 
at a given time, they could make it un- 
comfortable fur those who would not. In 
other words, Lord Bramwell did not believe 
in statutory law upon this matter, but 
would advise mol law. 

I felt perfectly certain that the Bishop of 
London could not let this pass, and he did 
not. Dr. Temple was, of course, too polite 
to say to the noble Lord’s face what I have 
said behind his back, but his arrow stuck. 
Lord Bramwell, in his closing words, en- 
deavored to laugh it off by saying, in a 
playful mood, that he did not object to a 
litle boycotting now and then. But every 
thoughtful person present saw that a great 
lawyer had been tripped up on his own 
ground by a preacher’ The fact is, a man 
who thinks rightly on one real important 
matter thinks rightly onall matters. There 
is such a thing as the science of thought. 
A true philosopher brings the same clear 
vision to bear upou the least and the great- 
est subject. He is the only truly practical 
map. A man who does not recognize a 
spiritual law in thought is not only not a 
philosopher but is not a really practical 
man in the everyday affairs of life. 

It would be impossible, I think, to over- 
estimate the importance of Dr. Temple’s 
position and influence in London. The 
translation of the Bishop of Exeter to the 
See of London is,I think, the best thing Mr. 
Gladstone hus done; and he has done a 
great many very good things. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


THE RATIONALE OF PRAYER. 
A SERMON. 


BY THE REV. H. Kk. HAWEIS, OF ST. JAMES’S 
CHURCH, LONDON. 











DELIVERED IN TRINITY CHUROH, Boston. 


“O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all 
fiesh come.”— Psalms, lxv, 2. 

No, no, David; surely the. .al of thine house 
hath eaten thee up! The pure in heart shall see 
God, the humble and meek shall fiud rest in 
him, the hungry and thirsty shall be filled—and 
‘all flesb,” yes, all flesh shall come to him. 

Ah! my friends, sometimes when you look at 
people in the street, or when you meet them in 
society, you ask yourselves ‘* Is it possible that 
these people will ever seriously come to God?” 
Ab! what masks are upon our faces! How doour 
moods vary ;how do we present to oth«r peo_ 
ple their own image, and how seldom do we 
look up to God and give back to him even a 
faint reflection of his image! 

In private life men are so different from what 
they seem to be. Sometimes in their perplex- 
ities they will assume a bold front, and appear to 
brave it out; but at other times they are very 
contrite in spirit In seasons of prosperity 
they will pretend to bave no need of religion ; 
and yet, at other times, they will confess the 
folly and utter hollowness of all their pleasure 
and worldliness. There is the man who goes 
about with a eneer at the life that is lived only 
for others; who never has been convinced at 


‘all of the truth of Christianity; who is not 


quite sure whether there is a God, and 18 cer- 
tain that so great a person would have no par- 
ticular relations with himself; but, by and by, 
as with the man of pleasure, his time comes,and 
he tells a very different tale on the bed of sick- 
ness. His calamity he has brought upon him- 
self ; his friends have left him, and now he lies 
alone, perhaps, listening to the ticking of the 
clock at midnight, thinking over the past, re- 
membering how he has come to be upon that 
bed of sickness, and then mourning over his 
folly; but, finding no comfert ia himself; 
man’s life, after all, he thinks, is an untubstan- 
tial thing, a thing of air bubbles. His friends, 
whom he had trusted, were good to him so long 
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as he had health and fortune ; but what has be- 
come of them now? 

And you meet with other people in the 
world, whose faces are not real faces, that are 
pot honest, that are puton. Oh! they have a 
real life. There comes to everyman and wo- 
man, in the hour of disappointment and pain, a 
sense of loneliness, when they would be left 
wholly to themselves. And then Gop’s time 
comes. Thisisthe time he has been waiting 
for. He is waiting for every one of us. We 
sometimes wait until there is hardly anytbing 
worth giving to God ; then we bring to him the 
dregs of our life. Never mind, he will take 
them. Ia his infinite love and largeness of 
mercy he is waiting for you; he is putting you 
through his dispensations, giving you knowl- 
edge of yourself, making you feel how, one 
after another, the drops of his mercy have fallen 
upon you, until you come back to the bishop of 
your soul. 

“OQ thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall 
all flesh come!” There was a publican who came 
to the temple and prayed. But why was he 
there? Very likely in God’s house you will often 
find the most unlikely people. What brings 
them? “‘Oh!” you say, ‘*their friends, the 
force of example, or because they have nothing 
else to do.” No, no! God brings them. It is 
his opportunity. When one of these comes 
into the body of the church, he does not expect 
to hear anything that will touch or move him; 
but suddenly there comes a stray word from 
the preacher, not eloquent or wise, perhaps, or 
one who thinks very closely, but he is touched, 
it may be, with the truth of God, and comes 
very near to every one of us, And such an one 
will suddenly tall down upon his face and con- 
fess God and his truth. 

*Q thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall 
all flesh come!’ I remember of once convers- 
ing with an eminent man of science, who said 
that there was no argument at all fer the no- 
tion of prayer; that everything connected with 
volition was only in appearance and not in real- 
ity, a8 far as the freedom of the will is con- 
cerned. He had given up prayer and all forms of 
religion, yet he had a kind of spiritual sensibility, 
as all imaginative and poetic natures have, a 
sense of moving about in worlds yet above and 
beyond us; worlds, perhaps, that we could 
have nothing to do with; but he could not see 
his way into harmony with God or prayer. 
Still,” he said, **I have had these thoughts 
and feelings, and once I was in great peril and 
danger. I was slipping in a snow drift in the 

Alps ; and that moment I can hardly describe my 

feelings as I felt myself going down and down 
with irresistible momentum.” ‘‘And what did 
youdo?” said [. ‘‘ What?” he said. ‘I prayed.” 
Yes, only two things ure real in the world, a 
man’s soul and God. And the time comes 
sooner or later when every man will realize that, 
when he will be able to do nothing but simply 
lie in the hands of his father, God, and pray. 

The thought that sometimes flashes throrgh 
the mind 1s this : that, after all, these experiences 
and feelinge are but natural to human weakness 
or imagination; that we pray for something 
which imagination projects upon the darkness 
of life, or we are like children speaking in the 
darkness. into the air, with no one to hear or 
ansver us. But life and death and inward feel- 
ing are too serious thus to be trifled with; we 
cannot bear to cheat ourselves about our 
religion. Does science bar the way to prayer? 

Do not allow yourselyes to be juggled in this 
matter. To those who bring up all these diffi- 

culties about the will of man being free or not, 

practically, we tell them, in a decided manner, 
that the will of man is free. I have power to 

80, or not to go, to my friend and ask him for 

something | want. But some people think that 

prayer is only a process of asking for things 
wanted and getting them. This is a part of 

Prayer, no doubt; just asin friendship it is a 

part of it to go and tell your friend of your need 

andask him to help you. But this is not the 
essence of prayer or friendship; it is the soul 
communion in prayer; and just ar I am free to 
commune with my brother man, so am I free 
to commune with my God. For all practical 
Purposes the will of man is free, nd doubt; and 
though we are hampered and hindered, practi- 
cally we hold that a man is responsible for his 
own actions. He has power to go into the house 
of God or not to go; he can ask or forbear to 
ask; he can consult his friend or abide by his 
own judgment ; and still he ie free—as free to 
ward God as toward bis brother man; he can 

Pray or forbear to pray; he can bring himseif 

under those circumstances and particular rela- 

tions in which he knows that something, not in 
himeelf, will visit him, or forbear to do so. 

Now, what are the grounds of prayer? All 
communion with God marks an assumption. We 
assume that there is a God—that there is some- 
thing analogous to mind itself, a self-conscious 
intelligence, in the world of Nature. Some years 
®R0it was thought in the scientific world that 
they had almost made up the universe without 

and human nature without the soul ; but it 

#00n became evident that the Almighty would 

have tobereadmitted into his own universe be- 

f 9Fewe could get the promise and potency of lite 


tence of Professor Tyndall’s, in which he said, 
whatever our fundamental conceptions of mat- 
ter, somehow or other we should have to intro- 
duce mind iuto the universe, and then we could 
get the idea of mind or life out of it, I felt that 
the scientific kingdom of atheism was practi- 
cally at an end. For the present we should 
have agnosticism goiug about with its negations, 
but we should hear little more of that crude, 
blank, hard atheism, because mind had some- 
how been introduced into the universe! 

If you give me a mind governing matter, you 
give me God! But what is God? God, you 
say, is love; yes, hard, dry life, if you will, but 
also Jove. You have fire, and you will have heat 
as well as light; but how do you get love 
out of intellect or mind? Why, when my in- 
tellect is kindled, mind rises into sympathetic 
glow. and the bigher affections are known as 
sympathy and love. 

Now, do you see what is the ground of com- 
munion, what is the rationale of prayer? The 
ground of communion is the homogeneity of 
mind. Mind is always the same in kind, but in 
degree and variety of imagination it may in- 
finitely differ. Fuire, fire is the same every- 
where, whether it spricgs from the match, or 
blazes from the sun. So of mind, that which 
knows itself and takes cognizance cf itself, in- 
variably is the same in kind; the homogeneity 
of mind, therefore, is the ground of prayer. If 
the mind of God kindles affectionately in the 
highest walks of its manifestation, and blossoms 
focth in love, then I have something in God 
which is the same as that which is in myself, 
Mind, intelligence, is the meeting point ; and you 
have only to get two persons who understand 
each other close together, and if there is any 
point of affinity between them, these people 
will grow intimately, through the affections, it 
may. be, into the higher aspects of human love ; 
they will begin to understand the things of 
earth through their buman love, and through 
this love they will rise into the divine love; 
for, ‘‘Ifa man love not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how shall he love God whom he hath 
not seen?” Surely this is the ground of all 
communion, the homogeneity of mind in God 
and man ; the human mind rising into sympathy 
with that intinite mind which binds the soul and 
presses down upon the conscience at all points, 
as the atmosphere presses down upon the earth 
at all points. 

“Ah,” you say, “but the mechanism of prayer !” 
‘**Ah! wedeal with conscience.” Yes; we do, 
and in some moments we desire nothing else; 
thanks that the Gospel was preached to the 
poor, and that the poor can know and love God 
without having to prove the rationale cof 
prayer! But thereare other motives than this 
when we pray ; we long to have some inkling, or 
some idea of the way in which spirit may com- 
municate with spirit; we lopg to feel that we 
have some analogy to go upon. There are 
some who cannot take their religion at all, 
unless it is founded upon some principles that 
are common to the material universe. How 
hard i¢ is to understand how it 1s possible for 
spirit to communicate with spirit! What is 
spirit? God is a spirit, and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit and in truth. Yes; 
and then the mind imagines infinitely subtle 
modes of being, and calis that spirit. But mys- 
terious and marvelous are the subleties of mat- 
ter as they come before usin the modern demon- 
strations and discoveries of science. How 
strange! I breathe into a Bell telephone and the 
atmospheric waves are somehow converted into 
magnetic waves or ripples ; and, traveling along 
the wire, they are reconverted into atmospheric 
waves, and these impinge upon the tympanum 
of my ear. How imagination seems to reel 
beneath the demonstration ; and nothing but the 
hard fact, the scientific reasoning, would prove 
to man its possibility. 

Still more strange! You go into a room 
where are a number of people conversing 
with one another; but what is it? B-fore any- 
thing audible has taken place between you 
and the company, something by way of recogni- 
tion or acquaintance has taken place; it may 
be the turning of an eye, or some other mutual 
indication. The spiritual antennae of your 
being have gone out before you, touching the 
invisible antennae of another's personality, and 
you know whether between you and him there 
will be a bar or no bar. Sometimes, at first 
there will be a bar, and ther that will be over- 
come, and spirit will meet spirit. 

There are some mysteries about personal in- 
tercourse, that, by irresictible impulse—parables 
of the earth, if you will—seem to explain every 
mood, They are such stuff as dreams are made 
of. For the close affinities which draw people 
together, or for that which repels them, there is 
no analysis. How incomprehensible the over- 
echoes taking place in this church this very mo- 
ment! I set in vibration the air-waves all over 
this building. What is taking place? The mo- 
tion of my lips, the air-waves by that motion, are 
palpitating in every part of the building, echo- 
ing from every angle, Is this all? No. In 
every one of your ears there are vibrations. 
Yes; and only vibrations? Nay, more; vibra- 

tions which bave sounds, sounds which have 
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Words, words which bavg thoughts, end go on, 


till in your brain you have images like the images 
in my brain, and then the action of my spirit 
upon your spirit through this strange, impalpa- 
ble, telephonic vehicle. You cannot understand 
it. And would you have believed it if you had 
not had the evidence? But even so are the 
things of the spirit, which make possible to us 
this love of God; and in our individual experi- 
ence, when you have solved all the mysteries and 
understood the meaning of all the realities be- 
tween soul and soul,’you are right on the thresh- 
old to understand the nature of the communion 
between God and man. 

But what is the mechanism of tbat commu- 
nion? All of us were made in his image. He 
breathed into man’s nostrils the breath of life. 
Allow this as granted, then what is the conceiv- 
able mechanism? Ah, how does God work in 
every way, mediately or through intermediate 
agencies? You say, God makes the grass grow. 
How? Through intermediate agencies ; and we 
may say that, if he revealed himself to us me- 
diately, we would be blinded or paralyzed. God 
communicates in the physical world in this 
way; not directly, but through mediate and ap- 
propriate agencies. You plant the seed in the 
earth and leave it there; God eends the rain 
and the sunshine, and presently the little grain 
appears above the surface of the ground; the 
tender bud battles hard for its increase; and, 
through the intermediate agencies of sunshine, 
soft air, and fertilizing rains, it springs up and 
becomes a flower. 

If you want to communicate with a friend at 
a distance, you write a letter. Is it with the 
ink, the seal, the pen, or paper that you ecom- 
municate? No; you employ numerous interme- 
diate agencies, but you do not communicate 
with them. When you receive your letter you 
do not tbink of the postman, or the traip, or 
even the ink; these are the symbols; but the 
thing you want, the thing you love, is the com- 
munication of your friend ; and when you have 
read your letter you are communicating with 
him. Yet he is not communicating with you 
directly ; he is using and employing appropriate 
intermediate agencies. 

When you go to dine with a friend, what do 
you say? ‘This is the feast my friend gives 
we ; this is his hospitality.” The servant hands 
you the food; you use the knives and forks; 
but do you think of these things—the servant, 
the food, the knives and forks—as the feast? No; 
it is the “feast of reason and flow of soul,” you 
say, because the banquet draws you nearer to 
him, and you enter into communion with your 
friend through these various intermediate agen- 
cies. This is the way all Nature, and all human 
nature works. 

Now, if we pass from the plane of things seen 
and temporal to the plane of things unseen and 
eternal, it is no otherwise. God cannot alter 
the waysof his flaming ministers. You speak 
of the Holy Spirit of God. What do you mean? 
The third person, you say, of the blessed Trin- 
ity. Well, thatis true of the words, and words 
are realities when you come to the world of Di- 
vine Spirit coming into relation with human 
spirit; and whep a man finds this breath, he 
finds a peace in his soul and a strength which 
the world cannot give or take away. He knows 
not how to analyze it; but he says: ‘‘God is 
communicating with me and nourishing me; 
he i3 writing his blessed postal, telegram, or 
message, upon the fleshly tablets of my heart. 
He is shining upon me with his sunshine ; he is 
offering me his love, furnishing me with his 
spirit, and making me grow in the spirit and 
knowledge of the Lord Jesus Christ, until I 
come, through unity of spirit, unto the perfect 
map, unto the measure of the stature of the 
fullness of Christ. I do not know how it is 
done. He has his spiritual agencies, his ap- 
preciative servants, You cannot see them ; they 
veil their faces. You stand in the entrance of 
the cave and see the Almighty sweeping by ; but, 
if you cannot catch a glimpse of his garment, 
you will know the manifestation of the spirit. 
The Lord is not in the whirlwind, not in the 
earthquake or the fire; but, after these, in the 
spirit, in the still small voice; and that brings 
the reality home to you. ‘“O, thou that hearest 
prayer, unto thee shall all flesh come.” 

But, in closing, a few words on the manner 
and matter of prayer. 

What shall be the manner of your prayer? “I 
was in the spirit on the Lord’s Day.” Yes. Ah! 
but shall we not begin on a lower level before 
we rise to that supreme hight? Shall we not see 
how God has never left himself without a wit- 
ness? There comes to my mind a singular story 
about Confucius. The great Chinese sage was 
sick, and his disciples came to him and said: 
** Master, shall ve cause prayer to be put up for 
you, now you are sick?” To which Confucius 
turned sharply, and said: ‘‘Is that the appro- 
priate thing to do?” And the disciples said: 
**Tt is so laid down in the books of knowlege.” 
Then the master turned himself on his couch, 
and said: ‘‘The prayer of Confucius is con- 
stant.” What did he mean? He meant that his 
life was a prayer. I suppose he habitually lived 
up to the highest consciousness in him. His 
mind was rather dim about a personal God, 

rather shy about the divine idea and the nature 





of diying communion; but when it came homg 


to him as a practical thing, a matter of conduct, 
the sure spiritual instinct, the highest con- 
eciousness in him asserted itself, and he said: 
“The prayer of Confucius is constant.” Oh! 
let us be continual in prayer—the manner of 
prayer, the spirit of prayer! Is it not well 
sometimes to forget the liturgy of church ser- 
vice, and go out alone upon the mountain and 
think of the constant prayer of Confucius? And 
will you not be alone in the spirit, with St. 
John, on the Lord’s Day? It doesn’t matter 
where we are if we are in the spirit on the 
Lord’s Day. If you hear the songs of the 
angels, and catch the sweet fragrance, 
what matters it where you are, whether 
in magnificent church, alone upon the moun- 
tain, by the sea-shore, or alone in your chamber? 
Your prayer is constant, if with you it ever is, 
‘* Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth. I have 
no demands to make. Speak, Lord, for thy 
servant heareth, and continueth instant in 
prayer.” 

Do you know, my friends, I cannot say the 
Lord’s Prayer without feeling that it is more the 
spirit of the prayer than anything contained in 
the language of the prayer. Those holy, sharp, 
short sentences, and then a full stop. What is 
the meaning of it? It is not to be repeated as if 
it were a consecutive prayer. It is not to be 
said by heart as the Roman Catholics repeat it ; 
but it is toset the mind a going. To make each 
sentence a text, that is the manner of prayer 
and of constant prayer. It is the way to be in 
the spirit of prayer. The disciples did not say 
to Jesus: “‘ Lord, give us a beaten, dried form 
of prayer” ; but they said: *‘ Lord, teach us how 
¢° pray.” And when the Lord taught them how 
to pray, he taught them how to take a little, 
suggestive thought—anything was good enongh 
to start from—the ‘‘ daily bread,” the sin which 
did so easily beset them, their longing to be de- 
livered from evil, whether through pain, calam- 
ity or loss; it didn’t matter, and thus, by uni- 
form, recurring experience, anything was good 
enough, so that their prayer should be constant: 
**Tord, teach us bow to pray.” 

Now, as to the matter of prayer, some peo- 
ple seem to use prayer, as Mr. Robinson says, 
more like a machine, as something to be turned 
on as you want it. Jesus said: ‘All things 
whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive them.” But this is often a stumbling 
block, because many have asked for the things 
desired and yet-have not received them. What 
interpretation shall we put upon that? The 
way I deal with them is always this: when I find 
in the language a flat contradiction, or that 
which requires to be twisted, before any mean- 
ing can be gotten out of it, I always say, the 
Lord has explained this, but we have not come 
up tothe explanation. You can get a meaning 
out of any word ; you can interpret aJmost any- 
thing ; it only requires a theologian to do that; 
but if you are alone with God you had better 
let the twisting and torturing of God’s Word 
alone. We know that we have the text in many 
cases on his own word; but when he says it is 
hard for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, we have the gloss there; and here 
you have something like the gloss when hz says: 
“Tf ye being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father which is in Heaven,” give, give, give 
whatever you ask—whatever you want? No, but 
give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him? 

So, let us learn this lesson in the matter of 
prayer. Ask anything you want; do not be ham- 
pered. Ah! creatures of flesh and blood, you do 
not know what is good for you. But spread it 
out! That is the only way of getting your weak- 
ness made strong. Bring it out—all the selfish- 
ness, all the sin, sensuality, hungering and 
thirating after righteousness ; all the disappoint- 
ments and all the restlessness of your poor, 
storm-tossed spirit ; all the bitterness and mal- 
ice of your heart—bring it out and lay it at the 
foot of the Cross! All your weight of grief— 
bring it to Jesus and leave it with him. Dun’t 
prepare yourselves over-carefully; don’t plan 
your words; do not make them eloquent; don’t 
give a fine polish to them or cut; but out of the 
fullness of the heart let the mouth speak ! 

Which was the acceptable prayer of those two 
in the temple? Oh! that of the poor Publican, 
who was not clever enough to pray, but stood 
afar off, beating upon his breast and saying: 
‘God be merciful to me,a sinner!’ Spread 
out all the poverty of your spirit before God; all 
your longings, your sin. Don’t keep anything 
from him ; he knows it all. You can keep noth- 
ing from him, and he longs to hear and help 
you. This is the power_and tenderness of 
the Almighty. He lifts you up by his thoughts 
within you, and gives you that which does not 
belong to you! But never doubt, for one mo- 
ment, that prayer is always answered. All the 
saints of God, and all the sinners who have been 
traveling toward saintship, have made experi- 
ence that prayer is always answered ! 

There is truth in the word of Elizabeth Bar- 
ret Browning: ‘“‘God,’’ she says, “ answers 
sharp upon your prayers; and he sometimes 
gives you what you want when it is not good 
for you ; just as we sometimes give achild sugar 
until it is sick, in order to teach it that sugar ig 





bed for it, This is the djspipling of God, . 
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Sometimes the Master doesn’t give us what we 
want; but he gives the spirit to them that ask 
of bim. There was an old man—such an one as 
Paul the aged—a poor man, often beaten with 
stripes, a homeless wanderer, of keen and sen- 
sitive organization, who had to go away and 
leave others to reap where he hadsown. Incon- 
ceivable were his labors and hardships; and at 
last, in old age, he found himeelf utterly alone, 
Demas having forsaken him, and only one, Luke, 
the beloved physician, with him. Such an one, 
with inward troubles, came to have a thorn in 
the flesb. I do not know what it was, but’some 
form of infirmity, a short-sighteduess, perhaps, 
which made it difficult to see the people he was 
preaching to. I know not what it was; but Paul 
wanted to get rid of it, and he prayed, not once, 
but thrice, that the thorn might be taken away 
from him ; he prayed for an answer and waited 
patiently ; but no answer; he prayed again and 
again, more earnestly, and the answer came ; yet 
the prayer was not granted. But it gave him 
such increase of motive and faith, such blessed 
moments of intercourse with God, such a sense 
of the divine reality, that he burst forth himself 
into ecstasy, saying that he would rather suffer 
adversity that the power of Christ might rest 
upon him: “‘ For when Iam weak, then am I 
strong.” He had overestimated his powers, 
his sovereign ability, his exalted faculty of pene- 
trating'to the hearts of people and pointing them 
to Christ ; but in one revelation the whole of his 
self-adulation was smitten away, and then it 
was: ‘‘ Not me, but Christ in me ; for when [am 
weak,then am I strong !” 

To all those who are weary and heavy-laden, 
to those who think God does not hear nor 
answer their prayers, to all those who are in 
danger of turning away disconsolate from 
the throne of grace, there is the figure 
in Gethsemane of one, who in his hour 
of trial, turns aside and withdraws him- 
self from his beloved friends. He does not 
like to feel that he is going beyond the reach of 
them and their sympathy, yet he wants to be 
alone—as do we in our terrible moments; but, 
not to be without the reach of human sympathy, 
we ask our friends to watch with us, if nothing 
more; and such an one knelt down, and, con- 
trolling the agonies of his body, he prayed: 
‘Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from 
me ; -nevertheless, not my will, but thy will be 
done."’ Taking the two poles of prayer—what 
man wants and prays for, and what God sees 
fit to give—the soul of man under the limitations 
of bis humanity, and all the controlling ways 
and molding power of God coming out of its 
darkness into marvelous light, he could say: 
“Tf it be possible let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not my will, but thy will be done !” 
And his sweat was aa great drops of blood fall- 
ing down to the ground! Will you have the 
blasphemy to say that such a prayer was not 
heard because it was not granted? The better 
prayer of Jesus not granted! The cry of the 
King was not met by being granted. The cup 
did not pass away; nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt! Then there came the anewer, 
An angel from Heaven came to strengthen him 
when the prayer was not granted—an everlast- 
ing leeson for all those who are following in his 
footsteps, and for all those who are weary and 
heavy-laden. ‘‘Come, thou who art weary and 
heavy laden,” he said, ‘‘and I will give thee 
rest.” 
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BY HOWARD O8GOOD, D.D. 
PRowEssoR OF HEBREW IN ROCHESTER [HEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

To continue the citations of the errors of the 
Hebrew text asserted by Prof. H. P. Smith and 
for which he prefers the margin of; the Rever- 
sion: 

“ Deut. xxviii, 22: ‘With the drought’ (instead 
of the sword), The difference is one of pointing 
only. . The context altogether favors the 
correction, as do LXX, Syr., Sam., Vulg., and even 
the medizval Saadia!” 

After the strong assertions about Lev. xxv, 
33, we are not surprised at the citation of 
authorities. Shades of De Rossi, Tischendorf 
and Abbot, is this your science? The single 
ancient version that favors this reading is the 
Vulgate. The LXX in Lagarde’s text has 943); 
in the Complutensian text, ¢9x; in Walton’s 
text and Tischendorf’s there is no Greek repre- 
senting either ‘‘sword” or “drought.” The 
Sam. Pent., Syr., Onkelos and Jer. Targ. I, have 
sword”; it is only the worthless Sam. Targ. 
that has “drought.” That is, four versions 
sustain the Hebrew text, and one version has 
** drought” ; the LXX gives no support to either 
side, But all the eritics of this century prefer 
the reading of the Vulgate as more conformable, 
in their view, to the context; DeWette, Zunz 
(Sachs), Knobel, Philippson, Kamphausen, 
Miiblau and Volck, Reuss, Segond. The margi- 


nal reference (“‘ according to some ancient ver- 
sions”) is worse than usual for there is only one 
ancient version giving the reading cited. 

“Gen. xlvii, 21: ‘And as for the people he re, 
moved them to the cities.’ The margin remarks that 
the Sept., Sam., and Vulg. read ‘he made bondmen 
of them.’ This is correct.” 

This is correct as to the Sept. and Sam. so far 
as the reading is concerned ; but their reading 
supposes a most improbable Hebrew phrase. 
The Vulgate joins vs. 21, 22 under a very free 
and inaccurate translation. But Onkelos, Syr., 
Targ. Jer. I, II, and DeWette, Zunz (Arnheim), 
Philippson, Kalisch, Ewald, Kamphausen, De- 
litzsch, Segond uphold the Hebrew text, though 
Olshausen, Knobel, Dilimann and Reuss prefer 
the LXX reading. Wright is not decided. The 
marginal reference (“ according to Sam., Sept., 
Vulg.”) is in part technically correct, but wholly 
misleading as to textual importance. 

“In Gen, xlix, 20. we have ‘out of Asher’ cor- 
rected to Asher in the margin.” 

The LXX, Syr., Vulg. and Jer. Targ.I, read 
‘* Asher,” but Onkelos, Sam., and Jer. Targ. II 
read as the Hebrew; and with these last, De 
Wette, Zunz (Arnheim), Arnold (Tuch), Kamp” 
hausen, Kalisch, Philippson. Delitzsch : but Ols- 
hansen, Knobel, Wright, Dillmann, Reuss, Se- 
gond, Bickel], Stade, Palm prefer to read with the 
LXX. The marginal reference (‘‘ according to 
some ancient versions”) errs by a half truth ; 
there are four versions in favor of and three 
against this reading, and the oritics are equally 
divided. 

“Amore serious case in Numb. xxi, 380. The 
Revision gives us, 

“*We have shot at them; Heshbon is perished even 
unto Dibon, 

And we have laid waste even unto Nopha 

Which heth unto Medeba.’ 

‘“*The margin proposes to put fire inthe place of 
which, But with this correction we still have dimi- 
culty. The translation, we have shot at them, is very 
doubtful. . . . Now, the Sept., the chief author- 
ity for the fre, has a translation of the verse which 
relieves these difficulties, and without violent 
changes in the Hebrew. It reads: 

* Their offspring is periehed from Heshbon to Dibon, 
The women also fanned the flames at Medeba.’ 
‘When we consider the vividness with which 

this describes ancient warfare, we can hardly resist 
the conclusion that it is the original.” 





This is, indeed, a serious case, if the above is 
to be accepted from a professed textual critic as 
a translation of the LXX. No LXX text has 
Medeba} Moab is in all LXX texts. An ére is 
omitted in that translation, and the best (La- 
garde) LXX text reads ‘tin Heshbon” where the 
translation gives ‘‘from Heshben.” Besides, 
the very critic, Meyer, from whom Professor 
Smith tells us that he obtained this correction, 
says, that if one finds a syntactical objection to 
this reading of his, “‘ there is no other recourse 
but to assume a deeper corruption fof the text] 
and to better it by conjecture.” So that Pro- 
fessor Smith’s authority is very properly doubt- 
ful about his own acumen. 

Against the LXX reading are the Sam., Onk- 
elos, Sifré, Syr., Vulg., Jer. Targ, I, 11, and De 
Wette, Maurer, Knobel, Boettcher, Ewald, 
Reuss, Ledrain, Palm, Zunz (Arnhein), Philipp- 
son, Kamphausen, Bickell, Segond, though the 
Sam. and the first eight of these scholars ac- 
cept the reading ‘‘fire.” Stade and Kantzsch 
think the lines are corrupt. It is surely a most 
‘serious case” in textual criticfim, if a single 
version and a single critic are to be followed in 
a difficult question to the entire disregard of the 
text of seven other ancient versions and of the 
opposition of the best scholars in the propor- 
tion of fourteen to three. This would be a fatal 
dose for textual criticism as a science, whatever 
it might be for an individual critic, 

In the marginal reference (‘Some ancient 
authorities have”) “some” means two, and hides 
the fact that six ancient versions and the over- 
whelming majority of scholars are against the 
reading. 

Of these eleven passages there is but one, 
Deut. xxviii, 22, where all the best European 
critics of this century are against the reading 
in the Revision ; and that is just the passage 
where only one, the latest of the Ancient Ver- 
sions, the Vulgate, but not a single Hebrew 
manuscript, sustains them. On the side of the 
reading, ‘‘ sword,” in the present Hebrew text, 
is the fact that of the seven words in v. 22, ex- 
pressive of plagues, two occur only in v, 22; 
the two immediately following “sword” are 
found only in v. 22 and in I Kings viii, 37, 
II Chron. vi, 28, Amos iv, 9, Hag. ii, 17, (Jer. 
xxx, 6); and in these places the **sword” or its 
equivalent is always, and “‘ drought” never, the 
concomitant of these plagues. The first two of 
these seven words are found only in v. 22 and 
in Lev. xxvi, 16,and there the sword is the ac- 
companying plague and not the ‘‘ drought.” So 
far, then, as the usage of the Bible is concerned, 
the reading “sword” in Deut. xxviii, 22 is there 
in accordance with that usage, and “‘ drought” 
would not be in accordance with that usage. 
The Revision, then, stands with the Hebrew text 
confirmed by all the ancient versions except the 
latest, and by Hebrew usage in the Bible, though 
all the European critics are against the Revision 





here. 


On the reading in Gen. xlix, 20, the versions 
and the critics are equally divided, and in this 
case the Revision has done what every critical 
editor of ancient writings does in similar cases ; 
it has stuck to the text. In the other passages 
cited the Revision in its English text agrees 
with the best ancient authorities, and with the 
overwhelming majority of Hebrew scholars of 
the first rank in this century. 

Professor Smith prefaced bis discussion of 
these eleven passages with fhe following re- 
marks among others: ‘I propose to take the 
comparatively small number of marginal emen- 
dations found in the Pentateuch and inquire 
how large a proportion of them ought to be 
recognized as restoring the original text. The 
proportion thus established will probably hold 
for the remainder of the Old Testament.” In 
these remarks we are happy to find ourrelves in 
entire agreement with Professor Smith. We do 
not believe that two-thirds of any Revision 
Company would, without further proof than is 
now extant, ever put any of these marginal 
emendations into the text of the Pentateuch. 

As regards the whole subject of textual criti- 
cism of the Old Testament, we believe in get- 
ting all the light and help we can from any and 
every source. We would open every door and 
carefully examine every scrap of evidence. But, 
if textual criticism in our land is to be advanced 
as a science, it must be treated in accordance 
with the stern laws of that science already slow- 
ly learned by centuries of labor, and from a 
vast accumulation of facts. Nothing can stand 
which disregards these primal laws. The Pres- 
byterian Review, in its haste to speak on this 
fundamental point, has, in its July and October 
issues, given us the views of two scholars, but 
has not spoken, except in very few instances, 
in accord with the hard and fast laws of textu- 
al criticism, nor in accord with the majority of 
the best scholars of this century. 

It is quite fashionable now to speak con- 
temptuously of the corruption of the Hebrew 
text, and of the ignorance of the Massorites. 
But those who so speak are not the scholars 
who know most of either. That there are many 
passages in the Hebrew text where it is defect- 
ive no one who knows the facts will deny ; but 
all these passages put together are infinitesimal 
as compared with the whole, and they make but 
a small proportion of the passages declared, by 
each writer who finds a difficulty, to be eorrupt. 
Fifty years ago it was fashionable, in certain 
quarters of criticism, to speak of and treat the 
New Testament text in the same way; but the 
calm decisions of Ezra Abbot, of Westcott and 
Hort, now speak the cleariy ascertained results 
‘of textual criticism of the New Testament, and 
their statements are equally applicable to the 
Old Testament. Dr. Abbot said: 

“The true state of the case is something like this. 
Of the 150,000 various readings, more or less, of the 
text of the Greek New Testament, we may, as Mr. 
Norton has remarked, dismiss nineteen-twentieths 
from consideration . . . (Canceling others) this 
reduces the number to perhaps 400 . . . whilea 
few exceptiona] cases among them may relatively 
be called important, . . . What remains doubt- 
ful we can afford to leave doubtful.”—* Bible Re- 
vision,” N. Y., 1879, p. 91, 92. 

“The proportion of words virtually accepted on 
al] hands as raised above doubt is very great; not 
less, on a rough computation, than seven-eighths of 
the whole. The amount of what can in apy 
sense be called substantial variation . .. can 
hardly form more than a thousandth part of the en- 
tire text. Since there ig reason to suspect that an 
exaggerated impreszion prevails as to the extent of 
possible textual corruption in the New Testament . 
- « We desire to make it clearly understood before- 
hand how much of the New Testament stands in no 
need of a textual critic’s labors.”—Westcott and 
Hort, *‘ Introd. and Appendix,” p. 2. 


And all this is just as true of the Hebrew text. 


Sanitary. 
HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


In the whole range of practical sanitation, 
perhaps, there is no subject fraught with more 
difficulties than that of proper heating and ven- 
tilation in cliraates where there must necessarily 
be much dependence on artificial heat. 

First of all, itis to be regretted that by cus- 
tom so much of dependence is placed upon 
artificial heat. The body itself is a great heat pro- 
ducer and heat regulator, and has resources and 
capacities for the provision and regulation of heat 
that are not enough made available by very many 
persons. Where there is a deficiency of natural 
warmth, exercise, bathing, and the habit of not 
hovering over fires or registers will do a great dea: 
toward the restoration of the equilibrium. Next 
to these are the service of foods and of cloth- 
ing. Some persons need to recognize the sugars, 
the fats and the starches as special aids to the 
production of heat, and so to make them a more 
prominent part of their nutrition. Clothing 








needs to be used both day and night with refer- 
ence to equable warmth. So long as the tem- 
perature of rooms conforms to the established 
medium, and there is no excessive draught, for 
their own convenience and that of others, 





to it to bring themselves up to the proper heat 

standard without roasting others. Yet we have 

occasionally seen such people expecting others 

to be over-cooked for their benefit. Habit, 

within certain ranges has so much to do with 

warmth comfort that each individual should, by 

these various adjustments, make great efforts to 

conform himself to the average requiroments, 

Even in coming from extreme cold, it is much 

better to grow gradually warm than to seek a 

too sudden revulsion. 

Next, in building houses or choosing rooms, 

we are, as far as possible, to avail ourselves of 

natural regulators of temperature in our sur- 

roundings. Physics teach us what are con- 
ductors and non-conductors of heat, what kind 
of houses are best adapted for equalization of 
temperature, and what exposures are most 
comfortable for health. Certain stones and 
certain walls are adapted to retain moisture 
and to shut out air, and so cause both cold and 
dampness. In studying temperature, we have 
also to study the effect of moisture, as this 
causes variation both in actual heat and in 
sensations. While it is true that the standard 
is the point of saturation, as it is called, 
this varies with temperature. While a point 
somewhat near 30° less than saturation 
is most comfortable, there is some varia- 
tion within the boundaries of comfort. 
While air tends to an equilibrium, if excessively 
dry and unable to secure woisture from other 
things it makes too much demand upon our- 
selves, and we are madejuncomfortable. If, on 
the other hand, the air is too heavily saturated, 
and the weather is hot, it does not receive from 
us moisture readily enough. Then we say it is 
not only hot, but very close. The bearing, there- 
fore, of moisture on heat is apparent. 

Sun light as well as sun heat has something 
to do with comfort and with general conditions 
of warmth. Both light and the direct rays of 
the sun should be secured through apartments, 
Having thus utilized all the natural modes of 
heating, the next question is, shall we heat a 
room or building by heating the air that is in 
the room or heating fresh air, and introducing 
it at a raised temperature? 

For heating the air in the room, the most 
usual forms are the hearth-fire, the stove, the 
radiator, and series of pipes distributed through 
the room. In the two first named there is some 
smoke and dust from the care of the fires, 
and in the care of the stoves, not 
infrequently carbon oxide, unburnt carbon and 
hydro-carbon deficient in hydrogen. These get 
into the air of the room either through oracks 
or crevices in the stoves or chimneys of metal, 
or because of imperfect combustion. This lat- 
ter may result from dampers, from sudden chill- 
ing cf the fire, or from the want of draught, Far \_ 
more evils in heating arise from imperfect 
combustion then is generally imagined. Be- 
sides, both the hearth-fire and the stoves draw 
the air so toward themselves as to make draughts 
which make those sitting near windows or doors 
liable to take cold from the in-rushing air. In 
this form of heating, too, a part of the room is 
much more heated than the parts away from the 
fires. 

But with these objections there are very great 
advantages. There are few of the common ven- 
tilatora at all equal to fire-places and stoves for 
charging and purifying the atmosphere. Where 
air is thus drawn out, fresh air is likely to get in 
in its place. If, during a cold winter day, 300 
pounds of coal are burnt in the stoves of aroom, 
there will be, according to Regnault, 93,600 cu- 
bic feet of air, weighing over 7,000 pounds, 
passing through the stove into the chimney, A 
room 20x30x12, containing 7,200 cubic feet of 
air, would then be emptied and refilled 13 times, 
or about every 40 minutes, which is more than 
is needed to secure sufficient change, The thor- 
oughly well-regulated stove, as well as the hearth 
fire, on the average secures the most breathable 
air, although, no doubt, some methods of indi- 
rect heating, hereafter to be noticed, excel it. 
The amount of heat secured, in proportion to 
the fuel consumed, is not always satisfactory; 
bat, where this method of heating is adopted, 

there is very seldom need of artificial arrange- 
ments for ventilation. 


Fine Arts. 


Ir is not at all likely that the absurd duty of 
thirty per cent. on foreign works of art will be 
continued beyond the term of the presen‘ Con- 
gress. President Cleveland’s very wise and very 
clear utterance in his meesage, together with 
the protest of all the best artists of the country, 
can hardly be passed over unnoticed. Mr. 
Perry Belmont will make a special effort to get 
the duty removed, and even those who are the 
most uncompromising protectionists can hardly 
go so far as to say that an “‘ industry” that pro- 
tests against being “ protected” shali be pro- 
tected in spite of itself. It is"almost incredible 
that, in the face of so much opposition, 
the duty should not have been taked 
off long ago. It has not been and 
could never be a source of any great incom® 
to the Government. Ft was always regarded by 











people out of health or out of activity must see 





foreign artiste as an insult to themselves and # 
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art. It wasa poor return for the splendid hos- 
pitality with which foreign art schools of the 
best class have opened their doors to American 
students. How general was the opposition to 
the tariff on the part of American artists may 
be gathered from a letter which Mr. Cyrus J. 
Lawrence sends to The Oritic, on behalf of the 
art committee of the Union League Club, He 
says that that committee some time ago ‘“‘made 
an effort to learn the sentiment of American 
artists, art institutions and teachers of art in 
the United States, on the subject of the art- 
tariff. The result of the canvass was as follows” : 
1,197 artists were in favor of free art, 26 were 
in favor of ten per cent. duty, 7 were in favor 
of three per cent. duty, 33 were in favor of a 
specific duty, and 18 were in favor of partly 
free art; and this from 1,281 artists who re- 
sponded to the circular. Of 154 art teachers 
heard from, 148 were in favor of free art. In 
the face of these figures, and a similar, if not so 
intense, feeling on the part of the public, it 
must be an exiraordinary body of law-makers 
who will stul retain the duty. 


....-London critics have naught but praise 
for F. D. Millet’s works exhibited at the Insti- 
tute of Paintera in Oil Colors, in that city, 
“The Granddaughter” is especially com- 
mended. Itisa large picture, simple in com- 
po-ition, a pretty, winsome girl, reclining on a 
sofa, while an old man, with a face full of pride, 
love, and tender solicitude, enters, bearing in a 
basket some token of his love. It is full of sen- 
timent without exaggeration, and all the acces- 
soriesare telling in effect, while keeping exact- 
ly in place as accessories. The drapery, the text- 
ure of fabrics, and the entire technique indicate 
careful and conscientious work done easily. 
There is not the least odor of the lamp—and 
the effect produced is so satisfactory that the 
method of production is forgutten by the specta- 
tor. Mr. Millet is a great favorite in London 
art circles, and we may well be proud of him as 
a genuine American artist, one who can be cos- 
mopolitan in his taste, in his appreciation of art, 
and who still remembers} his nationality with 
proper pride. 


...-American critics, about to build art 
museums, would de well to get some hints from 
the new Art Museum now nearly completed at 
Vannes, in Brittany. It is a complete architect 
tural success. Beautiful externally, convenient, 
safe, well lighted and well arranged for enlarge- 
ment. It will have many of the priceless archae- 
ological treasures dug up in the neighboring 
Druidic fields of Carnac, and will have a con- 
siderable number of good modern pictures 
granted by the French Government. This is 
the second art museum in Brittany, built under 
the patronage of the general government. The 
other is at Nantes, and possesses some good can- 
vases by Greuze, and a number of famous 
salon pictures exhibited during the last score of 
years. 


«...There never was a time when so many 
bogus pictures were in the market as now. 
Clever artists are employed in Paris by the score 
to make imitations of Corot, Rousseau, Courbet 
and others. Those are so welldone as some- 
times to deceive any but the cleverest students 
of the masters, whose names are forged and 
wiiose work imitated. But while they are often 
clever pictures, and as such worthy of a place 
in the market, they become a wicked, false pre- 
tense, when they bring the enormous prices at 
which works of the great artists are reckoned. It 
is not safe for the average picture buyer to go 
elsewhere than to the old and established deal- 
ers; and even from them it is best to seoure a 
written guaranty of genuineness, 


...-Notwithstanding ‘‘the Branch” of the 
Society of Arts, there seems to be a continued de- 
mand for a genuine national art society. ‘The 
Branch” is purely local, numbers excellent 
names in its Board of Managers, but has no 
recognition as a living force in the art affairs of 
the nation. He who writes under the pseudonym 
of Carl de Muldor, and whose identity as a re- 
markably clever, well-known ana conscientious 
artist is pretty generally known, makes a strong 
plea for a national bureau of art. It occurs in 
his book on “ the Philosophy of Art in America,” 
and when his plan becomes a reality, as it will 
sooner or later, we may be spared some of the 
atrocious statues and public buildings that 
&re now foisted upon the public, and paid for 
out of the public purse. 


-...Boston has a new Water Color Society, 
and though it is a small one as yet, it numbers 
Some of the best names among the Boston 
artists, and has already had a remarkably good 
exhibition of forty-five pictures. The member- 
ship of the Society, at last accounts, consisted 
of Thos, Allen, E. H. Garrett, Ross Turner, F. 
Childe Hassam, Louis Ritter, 8. P. R. Triscott, 
Philip Little, Charles E. Mills, H, Winthrop 
Pierce, Charles F. Pierce, George B. Barse, Jr., 
Henry Sandham, and John Fraser. These are 
all good men and true in art matters. 


«+.»Travelers in Rome go into ecstacies of feel- 
ing at beholding the antique statues in the pnb- 
lic places of Rome. They dwell often on their 


: “Sreat antiquity, and revel in the associations of 





years. It might somewhat cool their enthusiasm 
to known that most of the genuine antique 
statues of Rore have been, or are being re- 
moved to museums, and their places supplied 
by exact reproductions. This is a measure of 
preservation, a duty paid to posterity. 


----That is a most excellent suggestion of 
The Art Amateur, that, hereafter,the Metropol- 
itan Art Museum should obtain permission to 
photograph the most important pictures in the 
collections loaned to the museum. Thus a 
pictorial record of great value could be ac- 
cumulated. 

--.-The sale of the Morgan pictures will take 
place in Chickering Hall on the 14th and 15th 
of January. From what has already been said 
in this column, the readers of THe INDEPEND- 
ENT can well understand how grand a collection 
is to come under the hammer. 








Personalities, 


A VERY common error, into which we our- 
selves lately fell (in this column) is the attribu- 
ting of the founding and early advancement of 
the house of Mason & Hamlin to Lowell Mason, 
and not his brother Henry. It is true that Dr, 
Lowell Mason was associated actively with this 
old firm of organ makers, but not until 1865; 
whereas, Mr. Henry Mason was the member of 
the family who was one of the two originators 
of the business in 1854, and has continued 
prominent in its concerns till to-day. 


..."*The Napoleon of the Book Trade,” Joshua 
B. Lippincott, head of the great Philadelphia 
house, is dead. He was born in Burlington, N. J, 
of Quaker parentage and began business life in a 
book-store in 1827. The pubhshing firm was or, 
ganized in 1836, andit is commonly spoken of as 
the only publishing and book-selling tirm in the 
United States that can trace its business through 
an entire century to the date of the foundation 
of the Republic. Like many others of our 
eminent American publishing houses, the 
original narrow line of its trade was in marked 
contrast to its present broad catalogue of to- 
day. Bible and prayer books were its specialty 
for many years; but Mr. Lippincott’s judgment 
and attention to business gradually enlarged its 
publication list to the present enormous variety, 
adding especially the works of reference, dio- 
tionaries and encyclopedias that have become 
s0 popular. In 1850 Mr. Lippincott “‘ bought 
out” the firm of Grigg & Elliott, of Phila- 
delphia, and thus became the leaders of ihe busi- 
ness in the city. In 1868, the printing of Lippin- 
ocott’s Magazine was decided upon, and the pros- 
perous career of that periodical inaugurated. 
Mr. Lippincott each season increased the im- 
porting tradeof his house, and this now is a 
large matter in the Custom House. He had 
many literary friends and correspondents, apart 
from business relationships. Mr. Lippincott 
was seventy-four years of age, 





«.».For mapy years Count Poro di Lambere 
tenghi has been living in obscurity, but his 
death will be regretted by many historians 
in Italy and the rest of the world. The Count 
(of an old Milanese patrician family) was a 
pupil of Silvio Pellico, and devoted himself to 
the investigation of Lombard history, his lead- 
ing contribution to which was the “ Codex Dip- 
omaticus Longobardia.”” He was seventy-four. 


....[n a marriage register, in the Church of 
St. James, Bury St. Edmunds, the following 
curious notice appears: ‘1832, Nov. 5th, Coris- 
topher Newsam, Charity Morrell. Said Charity 
Morrell being entirely without arms, the ring 
was placed upon the fourth toe of the left foot, 
and she wrote her name in this register with 
her right foot.” 


.---Oneof Theebaw’s last pleasures as King of 
Burmah was to receive a party of Parsee actors. 
After their playing he arranged on a table as 
many silver cocoanuts as there were actors, each 
nut containing a han@fal of precious stones, and 
invited each player to take a nutfull as a token 
of royal appreciation, They did. 

....Beveral women doctors are practicing 
with more or less success in Paris. The list in- 
cludes six French ladies, besides Dr. Madeleine 
Brés, a practitioner of some celebrity, Dr. Helen 
Bouchier, an Englishwoman, and Dr. Olga Ber- 
line, a Russian. In spite of prejudice against 
them, they are making their way. 


...-Mr. John B. Gough has returned to lec- 
turing, after a vacation of three months during 
what is usually a lecturer's busiest season. The 
cause of his absence he courageously and humor- 
ly confessed to the public of Melrose, Mass.: ‘*I 
have been buying and learning the pitch of a set 
of false teeth—my first set.” 


...-Prince Paul Esterhazy engaged in a fox 
hunt, organized by tbe Austrian court a month 
ago, and during the chase his horso ran away 
with him, since which time no trace has been 
found of him. 


...-Last year there was some discussion of 
putting up a tablet to the memory of Dr. Leo- 


--.-The chains worn by Christopher Colum- 
bus during his confinement at Genoa are owned 
by Signor Baldi, a wealthy Italian gentleman 
of this city. 


...-Herr Einwald, the German explorer of 
Zululand, is going back to Europe, and will 
publish a report of his researches. 


...-A bust of Mr. William Oandidus is to be 
made and placed in the Young Mannerchor Hall, 
Philadelphia. 

...-Miss Josephine Jenkins, who is becoming 
a successful writer for the press of Bostun, is a 
niece of the late Nathan‘ * Parker Willis. 


...-Albert Sala, a brother of George Augustus 
Sala, is a teacher in the Sandwich Islands, and 
has never written for the press, 

.-.-Musurus Pacha will reside in London, 
although no longer a political functionary 


Lf ebbles. 


-».-The lawyer’s advertisement—Give me a 
trial. 


..».They say those artificial eggs cannot be 
beaten. 


....There was a shower of earth in Missouri 
last week ; a rain of terra, no doubt. 











...“T’ll see you later,” said a persistent and 
threatening collector to a delinquent debtor. 
** Not if I see you first,” was the reply. 


....Jmportant Passenger: ‘Say, Pilot, what's 
the boat stopped for?” Pilot: ‘* Too much fog.” 
I. P.: “ But I can see the sky overhead.” Pilot: 
‘*Wal, till the biler busts we ain’t a-goin’ that 
way.” 


...“*Half the books in this library are not 
worth reading,” said a sour-visaged, hyper- 
critical, novel-satiated woman. ‘‘ Read the 
other half, then,” gratuitously advised a by- 
stander. 


...-In the ante-room of a minister of state. 
**Is the Under-Secretary of State in his office?” 
** Yes, sir; but when he is in he doesn’t receive 
anybody.” “All right; Til come some day 
wher he isn’t in.” 


...-Smythkinsis very superstitious. He asked 
what day the first of the year would fall on this 
winter. “On Friday.” ‘“‘That’s too bad.” 
“Well,” with a sigh of relief, ‘‘I don’t care so 
long as it don’t come on the 13th.” 


....A Michigapy man has sued the Government 
for libel for sending him into the Senate asa 
‘*fourth-class postmaster.” He says he’s a first- 
class P. M. or nothing, and he wants the Ad- 
ministration to take notice. 


....'*Have you read Whatskiename’s poem?” 
‘*No, sir, I don’t read potry, I write it.” 
‘Well, I suppose that aoes prejudice you 
against veree soumewbat; | ut I can assure you 
that some poetry is really worth reading.” 


.... An original Raphael has been found in 
Chicago. There has been a Raphaelistic ten- 
dency in Chicago for many years. The in- 
habitants have held Raphaels for turkeys, 
clocks, watches, for many years, at $1 a chance. 


....* Sir,” said the master of Balliol, in his 
parting address to a distinguished alumnus, 
‘your fellow students think highly of you, the 
tutors and professors think highly of you, I 
think highly of you; but no one thinks more 
highly of you than you do yourself.” 


....The body of a man who had drowned him 
self was takep from the water by a policeman. 
‘Does anybody know anything about this man?” 
asked the policeman of some urchins present. 
** We seed him just as he came up for the last 
time, but we forgot to ask him what bis name 
was,” said oneof the boys, 


....A young society belle from Manhattan, 
who was making a visit in Boston not long ago, 
sat next a Harvard student at a dinner party. In 
the course of the conversation she said to him: 
**And what do you do with yourself all the 
time?” ‘Oh! I read a great deal. At present 
I am reading Kant.” ‘‘Oh! Are you? Ii’s by 
the author of ‘Don’t,’ I suppose.” 


...- Definition: ‘ Mother,” said a little Rock- 
land girl, looking up from her book, *‘ what 
does transatlantic mean?” ** Oh! across the At- 
lantic, of course. Don’t bother me, you made me 
forget my count.” ‘Does trans always mean 
across?” ‘I suppose it does. If you don’t stop 
bothering me with your questions you'll go to 
bed.” ‘*Then does transparent mean. a cross 
parent?” Ten minutes later she was resting in 
her little couch. 


«eseGroom:; ‘* What are you doing, my love?” 
Bride: ** Making out a list of flower-seeds, which 
I want you to order for our little garden.” 
“Ob! yes, sol see. But, mylove, you want the 
flowers to bloom this summer; don’t you?” 
‘‘Why, of course.” ‘‘ Well, those you have put 
down do not bloom until the second season.” 
**Oh! that isall right.” ‘All right?” “Yes, 





pold Damrosch in the Metropolitan Opera 
House. It ought to be done. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST. 


DELANO, A. H., Norwich, N. Y., accepts call to 

South Norwalk, Conn. 

GAY, H. G., Bogvile, Mars., accepts call to 

Salem Depot, N. H. 

HOUCK, E. C., Lewisburg, removes to Newton 

Hamilton, Penn. 

JONES, Canter Heim, Richmond, Va., accepts 

call to First ch., Elizabetb, N. J. 

MARYATT, J. B., South Canaan, removes to 

Ariel, Penn. 

PATTERSON, W. G., East Wallingford, Vt., re- 

moves to Windsor, Fla. 

PATTERSON, W., takes charge of ch. in East 

Wallingford, Vt, 

SHULL, E. D., Hamburg, N. J., removes to 

Ciinton, Conn. 

SISSONS, OC. H., Cazenovia, N. Y., becomes act- 

ing pastor at Coos Villiage, N. 8. 

WEEKS, A. W., ord. in Palmer, Mass. 

CONGREGATIONAL, 

ANDRIDGE, Anprew A., Chicago Seminary, 
inst. in Hawarden, Ia., Dec, 29th, 

BALL, Wartanp D., McPherson, Kap., called to 
Reformed ch,, Baltimore, Md. 

BURGESS, CuaRrves, accepts call to Lisle, N. Y. 


CALHOUN, Newatt M., called to remain an- 
other year at Milford, Conn, 


DeBEVOISE, G. H., called toSecondch,, Keene, 


. . 





EDWARDS, Jonaruan, Scranton, Penn.,resigns. 

EVEREST, Canes H., Meriden, Conn., accepts 
call to First ch., Newark, N. J, 

FITCH, Cuarues N., accepts call to become set- 
tled pastor at Spencerport, N. Y. 

HUBBARD, C. F. W., called to Ellsworth, Me. 

IVES, Joserx B., Douglass, called to Nickerson, 
Kan. 


JORDAN, Esenezer 8., Brownfield, Me., re- 
signs. 

McGOWN, Ricuarp H., accepts call to Mt. Vir- 
nop, N. H. 

MIRICK, Epwarp A., accepts call to supply at 
Randolph, N. Y., till April 1st. 

MORSE, Cuarues H., Pecatonica, accepts call 
to Plano, Ill. 

——— L. E., ord. in Waitsfield, Vt., Dec, 
0th. 


PARKER, Joun D., Fort Riley, called to supply 
at Junction City, Kan. 

RUSSELL, Frank, Mansfield, O., called to Os 
wego, N 

SCOTT, Geonce H., inst. in First church, Ips- 
wich, Mass., Dec. 80th. 

STEVENS, Freveric L., ord. pastor in South- 
ington, Conn., Dec. 30th, 

TAINTOR, Jesse F., Fergus Falls, Minn., re- 
signs. 

TENNEY, Marovus D., Junction City, accepts 
call 10 Neosho Falls, Kan. 

THORPE, Joun, o1d. pastor in South Weare, N, 
H., Dec. 80th. 

WEBBER, Epwix E., Elliott, accepts call to 
Rhinebeck and Hudson, la, (not Lincoln), 

LUTHERAN, 

BRICKMAN, Artuur O., died recently, in Bal- 
timore, Md., aged 61. 

GRUVER, O. B, Williamsburg, removes to Ber- 
lin, Penn. 

KUHNS, L. M., D.D., accepts call to Emanuel’s 
ch., New Philadelphia, O. 

MARTINIS, A., Hastings, Neb., removes to Can- 
ton, Ll. 

STOKES, W. T., Rodman, removes to 65 Rut- 
land St., Watertown, N. Y. 

ZINNMEISTER, Cant, Mohawk, removes to 
Boonville, N. Y. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


BRADEN, R. M. L., called to Tremont, Neb, 

CARNAHAN, R. A., Hastings, Mich., accepts 
call to United ch., St. Peter, Minn. 

CROZIER, Joun, accepts call to Tama City and 
Toledo, Ia. 

DILLINGHAM, J. H., Decatur, Mich., removes 
to C.darvill, Lil. 

DOOLE, W. J., Conrad Grove, Ia., removes to 
Craig, Neb. 

FACKLER, Joun G., accepts call to Contra 
Costa Co., Cal. 

FISHER, F. W., Portville, N. Y., accepts call to 
Macon, Mo. 

McCAUGHEY, W. H., Cross Creek Village, re- 
moves to 626 N. Fortieth St., Philadelphia, 
Penn. 

McKILLIP, M. E., Charlestown, removes to 
Seymour, Ind. 

MILLER, AuexanpeR, Dunellen, N. J., re- 
signs. 

MALIN, Davip, D.D., died recently in Phila- 
delpbia, Penn., aged 80. 

SPILMAN, James H., Steelville, removes to 
Tamarva, LiL 

SPROULL, R. D., Providence, R. I., removes to 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

STOOPS, P. D., Richfield, removes to Parowan, 
Utab. 

SUTHERLAND, Ropert R., D.D., called to 
Greensburg, Ind. 

TORRENCE, J. W., D.D., Toledo, 0., called to 
Mitchell, Dak. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


KRAUTBAUER, F. X., Rom. Catholic Bishop of 
Greenbay, Wis., died recently. 

McELFRESH, B. F. (Meth. Epis.), Athens Cir- 
cuit, Ohio Conference, resigns. 

THEBAUD, Avausrtvus J., 8.J. (Rom. Catholic) 
died recently in Fordham, New York City, ° 
aged 79. 

VILLARS, I. (Meth. Epis.), Evanston, supplies 
at Lebanon, 





Tam getting the list from a last year’s cate- 
logue.” 


WHITEHEAD, J. H. (Ref. Dutch), Orange, 
called to Passaic, 
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For such operatic seasons as are heralded by the 
opening of the American Opera Company in 
Goetz’s “‘ The Taming of the Shrew” on Monday 
night of last week, we have waited many long 
« years, It has not been with Marullus’s “ patient 
expectation” ; within a twelvemonth only has it 
been expectation at all. But the suddenly and hap= 
pily changed conditions of music here, the quick 
appreciation in some enthusiastic minds of how 
far and how relative was the progress of that 
change and the earnest co-operation of musical, 
financial and social influences, have at last put 
opera in the vernacular in nearly the dignified, 
established and somewhat national prominence 
which it ought to occupy in New York. The false 
basis on which Italian or French operatic seasons 
rest in the United States, and especially in its 
metropolis, is not to be urged against Ger- 
man opera and local opera sung in German 
at present. To that, too, we can legiti- 
mately give support and the strong foothold 
it needs. But how much more legitimately 
to any soundly-organized scheme for giving 
us music from capable singers, as strictly aa 
possible of American birth, training, and es- 
teem in America, who shall, like Friar Tuck 
and Ivanhoe, sing downright English, and put 
dramatic expression before us with the direct- 
ness that a good English book of an opera 
means. For the present, the two companies 
must be concurrent, each the other’s comple- 
ment ; and we welcome this effort at ‘‘American 
opera” not less cordially because it is in a sense 
an outcome of the other. With this general 
statement of our interest in the American opera, 
we pass to the opening performance. It was by 
no means perfeet or remarkable, in many of its 
elements. We noticed far more promise than 
performance. And yet there was more than 
enough done to reassure the careful critic, and 
to lead us to believe that this most important 
phase of musical development here has come 
and will go on toallthe popularity and complete 
excellence, with time and zeal, that can be asked. 
The audience atthe Academy was large, if not 
packed, and very fashionable. It was a flat 
error in judgment to make Goetz “Taming of 
the Shrew,” the initial work. It is “Die 
Meistersinger,” looked at through the 
big end of the opera-glass—Wagnerism in min- 
iature. Its scholarly, elegant, polished little 
score has not the ring of melody and popularity 
that should have decidedly characterized a 
choice for the first night. Instead, too, of the 
dark stage on which the curtain lifted, with a 
single actor in the middle of it, the eyes of the 
audience ought to have encountered a brilliant 
spectacle at once, like ** Lohengrin.” The sing- 
ers were, naturally, very nervous. In one or 
two instances their voices were too light for the 
Academy. A most serious drawback to any 
vocal success through nearly every scene of the 
opera was Mr. Thomas’s drowning the voices by 
too loud accompaniments; and, unexcelled as 
Mr. Thomas is in orchestral leading, he does 
not,and we do not believe he ever will, understand 
the human voice, or conducting an opera in a 
way to dc full justice to the singers, This last de- 
fect, supplementing their weakness, nearly 
spoiled the representation. We sincerely hope 
there will not be the same degree of fault 
again. The house was curiously upenthusiastic 
until the second act. It seemed not to know 
whether it liked,the opera and the general ex- 
periment or not. Is grew more appreciative and 
sympathetic after that, warmly applauded the 
later numbers of Goetz’s work, and called all the 
artists and the conductor and stage manager, 
Mr. Hock, with hearty cheers at the close. The 
mise en scene was beautiful; the costumes were 
all exquisite. Of the evening’s singing it may be 
comprehensively stated that it was pleasing— 
smooth, more than in any instance impressive 
or brilliant. We are used to so much larger 
voices and broader effects at the up-town opera- 
house, it will take the public some time to ac- 

custom itself to other voices and styles. Mme, 
L’Allemande, Miss Kate Bensberg and Mr. Ham- 
ilton were more satisfactory than the others in the 
cast. The acting was, in the main, spirited and 
spontaneous enough. Mme. L’Allemande’s pre- 
sentment cf the shrewish side of Katharine’s 
disposition, before her taming (we always won- 
der if it left Katharine for good and all), and Miss 
Bensberg’s contrasting gentleness and coquetry 
as Bianca, deserve particular praise. The 
muasic-jesson scene went off excellently, and was 
the best bit of work of the night. Mr. Lee was 
a handsome but scarcely domineering Petruchio, 
and his voice has no vibrancy, and is neither 
baritone nor tenor at present. The chorus was 
large, and sang excellently. The English version 
of the libretto, by Rev. Mr. Troutbeck, is not 
highly literary, but answers the purposes 
well enough ; and we beg to remind our readers, 
once for all, that English is no more outlandish 
from well disciplined voices than German, al- 
though the opera be other than farcical,and the 
sentiments uttered of a certain dignity, as Carl 
Rosa’s singers have proved again and again, and 
we hope future years will assure New York au- 
diences, The fitness of performanees in English, 
where thai is the national tongue, or in any ver- 






nacular, is strictly a matter of the musical capa- 
bility,and dramatic intelligence of the singer,and 
of theliterary ability and taste of the man who 
makes or translates the opera-book. To return to 
the opening of the opera: on Wednesday the 
‘Taming of the Shrew” was repeated before a 
second full house; Friday came Gluck’s “‘ Or- 
pheus,” (mark that, friends, who four years ago 
despaired of our ever hearing anything but Bel- 
lini and Verdi) and yesterday Gluck’s work again. 
We go to press too early to more than allude to 
these performances, or the marked advances on 
the initial one, which we shall take opportunity 
next week to do. For record, we append the 
cast of * The Taming of the Shrew” : 


Katharine......... betaciinemebis Pauline L’ Allemande 
BIRRGR. coc ccccoccececesces conscess Miss Kate Bensberg 
BURTRIEER, cccccccccccsccccccccceecepsecocses W. H. Lee 
oc ccccccccsccccccceccesecees A. E. Stoddard 
FRGTEID. cccccccccccs. cocccecseeses W.H. Fessenden 
Baptiste... cccccccccces covccec>cocce W. H. Hamilton 
GD ccc cccccccecccccvescccccesses E. J. O' Mahony 
BD TOR. ccccccvcscccccsoccscsetooseeces John Howson 


...-The intense interest here in Wagner’s 
works, and a long line of either entirely or par- 
tially Wagnerian concerts, have familiarized 
our musica] public with the plot and much of 
the scene of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” 
Ita inclusion in the repertoire of the German 
Opera Company for 1886 aroused at once the 
most pleasurable anticipations of its produc- 
tion. Wagner’s not merely charming, but noble 
comic opera, a true comic music-drama in the 
highest artistic sense, was brought forward on 
Monday of last week, before a very large audi- 
ence, With splendid success, and repeated on 
Friday to an overflowing house, despite the 
counter-attraction of ‘‘Orpheus” at the Acad- 
emy of Music. Composed in 1867, ia some sort 
as a colossal musical diversion, and in contrast to 
the tragic shadows cf the Nibelungen Trilogy, 
it was produced at Munich a year later after 
nearly seventy rehearsals, ‘Die Meistersin- 
ger” was at once hailed by all Germany, 
critics and non-cr.t.cs,asa revelation of the hights 
to which a musical comedy might attain by the 
union of poetry, dramatic brilliancy and satire, 
and of aside of Wagner's genius that nothing 
else comes near to expressing. Taking us back 
into mediaeval German domestic life, and fusing 
the romantic grace of the Mastersingers’ passion 
for art with the practical atmosphere of Nurn- 
berg, in the sixteenth century, the scenes in the 
course of the work are especially fascinating. 
Their setting is a stream of melody, seldom 
interrupted from the rise of the curtain till it 
falls on the Prize-Scene of the final act. In no 
other music-drama except ‘ Parsifal,” are found 
as true examples of continuous melody and of 
music in exact relation to the shifting spirit of 
the character and text. This production here 
of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” under Herr Seidl, who 
possesses that peculiarly close knowledge of it 
that only the intimacy and confidence of Wagner 
himself could afford, left nothing essential to be 
required that would put the piece before us in its 
true and beautiful unity. The Walther of Herr 
Stritt was the best example of his merits as an 
actor and singer we have yet had. Herr Stau- 
dig] threw into the part of Pogner a dignity and 
breadth that stamped him once more as the son 
of his great father ; Beckmesser, in the hands 
of Herr Kemlitz, became the excellent foil to the 
honest and intelligent characters in the dra- 
matis-persone that Wagoer meanthim. Frau 
Krauss, who is undoubtedly one of the most 
winning and conscientious German artists we 
could secure for the part of the simple and 
maidenly Zva, sang admirably and acted with 
not less praise to herself. Fr). Brandt found 
plenty to individualize in the less signif- 
icant role of Magdalena. A largely inercased 
chorus brought the magnificent music allotted 
to the worthy Nurembergers and the guilds of 
the old, hard- working city into due prominence— 
the lovely ‘* Wach auf” chorale being, in chief, 
exceedingly well sung, and the tricky music of 
the last act passing along without uncertainty- 
The quintet, with its freshness and breeziness, 
despite its complex interweaving of parts, the 
Prize Song of Walther, the brilliant and ani- 
mated conclusion, all proved things to be re- 
membered. The cuts were judicious, Herr 
Seidl was called for, with great applause, at the 
end of each act, and on all sides was echoed ap- 
preciation of his efforts in so remarkable a rep- 
resentation. The orchestra played, under his 
direction, in a fashion to make its share 
what it always should be in Wagner’s scores, a 
magnificent element of the performance. The 
scenery and costumes being also appropriate 
and effective, nothing marred the general impres- 
sion of it. We have no doubt that * Die Meis- 
tersinger” will prove the most acceptable of Wag- 
ner’s musie-dramas to this city, with the possible 
exception of “Siegfried.” It will be repeated 
several times, despite the pressure of other 
novelties in preparation at the Metropolitan. 
What a wonderful winter’s work is being done 
there, if one looks back hardly two years, 


,...We must ask the indulgence of our readers 
for the omission of all other critical matter 
usual to this. column than the above, our space 





being taxed to its limit. 





Science. 


Tue yet unsettled question as to the length 
of time seeds will retain vitality in the earth 
receives new interest from a paper by Professor 
Beal, the well-known botanist of Lansing, Mich. 
In 1879 he determined to test by experiment the 
length of time some common plants would have 
their seeds remain dormant in the soii. He took 
twenty-three kinds, and fifty seeds of each. 
Each lot of seeds was mixed with earth taken 
from three feet beneath the surface of land that 
had never been plowed. The seeds and mixed 
earth were placed in bottles uncorked, with the 
mouth slanting downward to keep out the rain. 
They were buried twenty inches below the sur- 
face. Three years afterward the bottles con- 
taining acorns were examined, and the acorns 
found all decayed. In July, 1884, some boitles 
were emptied into shallow, porous saucers, set in 
a little water in a south window. In the middle 
of November the earth was again dried, and not 
disturbed till the 25th of June following, when 
the earth was again moistened, and exposed on 
test plates. Thirty-six of the Lepidium Virgini- 
cum, or pepper grass, soon grew ; nineteen of the 
Amarantus reflecus or pig-weed, grew, and 
of the following: Capsella bursa-pastoris 
36; Anthemis Cotula, mayweed, 14; Gnotheras 
biennis, evening primrose, 40 ; Portulaca oleracea, 
19; Rumex crispus, dock, 44; Setaria glauca, 
foxtail grass, 13; Stellaria media, chiekweed, 
36; Trifolium repens, white clover, 2; Verbas- 
cum Thapsus, mullein, 38. In most cases the 
balance of the 50, or nearly so, grew the follow- 
ing year, and in few cases did the seeds sprout 
simultaneously—a fact which Professor Beal 
regards as exhibiting a wise provision in Nature 
to guard the seedlings against the ever-varying 
chapter of accidents. In the following cases no 
seeds grew : Ragweed, Ambrosia artemisiefolia; 
black mustard, Brassica nigra; cheat, Bro- 
mus secalinus; fire weed, Erecthites hieraci- 
folia; Lychnis Githago, the corn cockle ; Malva 
rotundifolia, common mallow, one only grew; 
plantago major, plantain; Polygonum Hydro- 
piper, smart-weed; Thuja Occidentulis, Arbor- 
Vitw, and only the two white clover already 
noted. Some of these appeared to have tried 
to grow and then died. The great question is, 
will seeds retain their vitality *‘ for ages” in the 
earth; and, when conditions change, sprout 
and make a forest, or produce a wholly 
new growth different from that within 
the memory of the “oldest inhabi- 
tant.” It is already known that many 
seeds will remain in the ground * several years ” 
before germinating, under some conditions, 


and that seeds kept in drawers, dry, will also 
often grow after some years of such treatment. 
These facts Professor Beal confirms. But the 
greater fact involved in the *‘ ages ” remains un- 
touched. It is curious to note that a number of 
kinds that agriculturists note as coming up after 
many years, failed to appear at all here; and 
this shows that the method pursued by Professor 
Beal was not in full poco | with the preserva- 
tive power of unaided Nature. The paper on the 
whole is a very interesting one. 





....On Dec, 16th, Lord Crawford telegraphed 
to astronomers the appearance of a new star, 
discovered by Mr. Gcre, of Birmingham, on 
Dec. 13th. It was stated to be of the 6th mag- 
nitude, just visible to the naked eye, and was 
supposed to be identical with a little star given 
by Argelander as the 9.2 magnitude—No. 1172 
of the 20° zone in the Durchmusterung, situ- 
ated just in the tip of Orion’s club, very near 
the star X Orionis. An observation with the 
Harvard Meridian circle shows, however, that 


this is not the case; the Argelander star is in 
its own place, all right, and the new one 
is about 444’ north of it, and a couple of 
seconds (of time) further West. Its position is 
A, R, 5b 49m 04.28 and Dec. +20°9' 16". Pro- 
fessor Pickering’s photometric observations 
on the 16th made its magnitude 6.2, and the 
spectroscope showed conspicuous bands, both 
dark and bright, in its spectrum. Two good 
photographs of the star and its surroundings 
were obtained, and one photograph of its spec- 
trum. On Nov. 7th a photograph had been 
made of the same region, and a careful examina- 
tion of it shows that the new star was not then 
visible, or at least was not as bright as the 7th 
magnitude. On Dec. 26th it was about the 7th 
magnitude and easily recognizable in the teles- 
cope by its fiery red color, contrasting strongly 
with the whiteness of X Orionis, which, with a 
low power, is in the same field of view. On the 
whole the present indications are that the new 
star is simply a long period variable of the type 
of O Ceti, better known as *‘ Mira, the wonderful.” 


...-The asteroids now number 252. No. 251 
was discovered by Palisa, at Vienna, on Oct. 
4th, and No. 252 by Perrotin, at Nice. Apropos 
of Nice, it is announced that the great object- 
glass which the Henrys of Paris have been mak- 
ing for the Nice Observatory ,is now satisfactorily 
completed. It is nearly thirty inches in diame- 
ter—a mere trifle smaller than the Poulkowa 
lens. The telescope will be longer than the 
Poulkowa instrament, however, about fifty-five 
feet as against forty-five. The dome of the 
Nice Observatory, instead of running upon a 
system of rollers, is to be caimed by an annular 
Sloat at its base, immersed in an uncongealabie 
solution of chloride of magnesium or sme sim- 
ilar non-corrosive salt. The dome, with its flo- 
tation apparatus, was finished in Paris some 
months ago, and is now, we suppose, already 
erected in place. The mounting for the tele- 
scope 18 well under way, and it is probable that 
everything will be completed and the instru- 
ment at work before next summer. ‘ 


Literature 


The prompt mention tn our lst of “Books af the Week" 
will be considered by us an equivalent to thetr pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


TENNYSON’S LAST VOLUME.* 


BY R. H. STODDARD. 





Tue last volume of Lord Tennyson will 
do much toward restoring him to the good 
graces of a large class of his readers, who 
have been out of patience with him for his 
repeated failures as a dramatist, and will 
be a satisfaction to the smaller class, who 
have not weakened in their allegiance to 
and admiration of him in spite of these fail- 
ures. It is the best volume that he has 
published for several years, though it is not 
equal, as a whole, to his poetic work of 
thirty years ago. We find in it certain 
qualities which were absent from his early 
verse, and we miss in it certain qualities 
which were present in that, which differ- 
entiated it from the verse of most English 
poets, except Keats, and whicb are more 
distinctive of bis genius than of the genius 
of all other English poets, Shakespeare 
himself not excepted. Chiefest among these 
grand gifts was a sense of the Beautiful, 
which was the earliest inspiration of his 
song, and which has always been the sur- 
est and truest expression of his genius. It 
was indicated in ‘‘Poems Chiefly Lyrical,” 
(1830) in such poems as “ Isabel,” ‘ Rec- 
ollections of the Arabian Nights,” 
and ‘‘Ode to Memory”; it was manifest in 
his next volume, published two years 
later, in such poems as ‘* Eleanore,” ‘‘The 
Miller’s Daughter,” ‘*Gnone,” ‘‘The Lotus 
Eaters,” and ‘‘ A Dream of Fair Women”; 
and it was radiant throughout the first col- 
lected edition of his ‘‘ Poems,” (1842) par- 
ticularly in ‘‘The Gardener’s Daughter,” 
“The Talking Oak,” ‘* Ulysses,” ‘‘ Tue 
Day Dream,” and “St. Agnes.” The im- 
pression left upon the minds of their 
readers by poems such as these is a feeling 
of loneliness, either in what they depict 
or wirat they suggest, in visions of pure 
womanhood, like *‘ Isabel” and ‘‘Eleanore” ; 
in shapes of Greek mythology and mountain 
scenery, like ‘‘CEnone”; in delineations of 
‘English men and women, and pastoral 
landscape, like **The Gardener’s Daughter’ 
and ‘* The Talking Oak”; orin the awaken- 
ing of tender, sensuous emotion—shadowy 
moods of pleasurable sorrow—as in the“‘Ode 
to Memory,” and the choric song in “‘ The 
Lotus Eaters.” This quality in the poetry 
of Tennyson appeals to, touches, and 
moves whatever is highest and deepest in 

our nature. Akin to it, though of later ap- 
pearance, at least in its feelings, is another 
quality, which may be called the Character- 
istic, of which we have glimpses in *‘Mari- 
ana” and ‘The Miller’s Daughter,” and 
which becomes a manner in ‘ Dora,” 
** Walking to the Mail,” and ‘* Will Water- 
proof’s Lyrical Monologue.” The fist of 
these qualities, the Beautiful, was the 
first to vanish from the writings 
of Tennyson, after it had reached its apo- 
theosis in the ‘‘ Idyls of the King”; and 
the last of these qualities, the Character- 
istic, was the first to assert itself against 
_the domination of the other over his ge- 
nius. Putting forth its power prettily in 
‘The May Queen,” and grimly in ** St. 
Simeon Stylites,” its strength was fully 
recogaized by him when he wrote ‘The 
Grandmother,” and ‘‘ The Northern Farm- 
er.” At best a representative quality, it 
was mistaken by him as an evidence of 
dramatic faculty, if not the dramatic facul- 
ty itself, and it stimulated him when he 
was between sixty and seventy to the 
wiiting of ‘‘Queen Mary” and ‘ Harold,” 
and, later, to the writing of ‘‘The Cup” and 
“The Falcon.” The difference between 
the poetry of Tennyson's earlier period and 
the poetry of his later period is that the 
sole aim of the former is to suggest ideality, 
while the chief intention of the latter is to 
embody reality. ‘* Tithonus” isa good ex- 
ample of his success in the first 
period, and ‘‘ To-morrow” a good ex- 
ample of his success in thelast. The sense 
of loveliness which was the inspiration of 
his song for so many years is conspicuous 
in the present volume by itsabsence. We 
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“have everywhere in it admirable and even 


noble writing, but except in ‘‘Balin and 
Balan,” which purports to be an intro- 
duction to ‘Merlin and Vivian,” but 
which is clearly a late afterthought, there 
isnothing that detains us, or that we are 
likely to remember, because it is beautiful. 
The opening poem, ‘‘ Tiresias,” is, in some 
respects,the most purely poetic poem in the 
volume, and will, no doubt, live in future 
anthologies by the side of ‘‘ Tithonus” and 
‘*Ulysses.” Its effect is perhaps as perfect 
as the effect which they produce, but it is 
reached by more laborious processes. The 
strength of the great artist remains, but the 
ease with which it was exercised in his 
young manhood is gone. The most Tenny- 
sonian passage in it is the following: 
“My son, 

No sound is breathed so potent to coerce, 

And to conciliate, astheir names who dare 

For that sweet motherland which gave them birth 

Nobly to do, nobly to die. Their names, 

Graven On memorial columns, are a song 

Heard in the future; few, but more than wall 

And rampart, their examples reach a hand 

Far thro’ aj] years, and every where they meet 

And kindle generous purpose and the strength 

To mold it into action pure as theirs.” 

There is an exquisite touch of Nature in 
this noble poem, the most exquisite in its 
simplicity that the hand of this skillful art- 
ist ever attained. It falls from the lips of 
Tiresias, after the departure of Menaceus: 
“This useless hand! 

IT fel: one warm tear fall upon it. Gone! 

He will achieve his greatness.” 
The strongest reminder of the young Ten- 
nyson is perhaps this passage in ‘ Balin 
and Balan,” which is a charming series of 
pictures. 
* Then chanced, one morning, that Sir Balin sat 

Close-bower’d in that garden nigh the hall. 

A walk of roses ran from door to door ; 

A walk of lilies crost it to the bower; 

And down that range of roses the great Queen 

Came with slow steps, the morning on her face: 

And allin shadow from the counter door 

Sir Lancelot as to meet her, then at once, 

As if he saw not, glanced aside, and paced 

The long white walk of lilies toward the bower, 

Followed the Queen: Sir Balin heard her: ‘ Prince, 

Art thou so little loyal to thy Queen, 

As pass without good morrow to thy Queen?’ 

To whom Sir Lancelot with his eyes on earth, 

* Fain would I still be loyal to the Queen,’ 

* Yea so,’ she said— but so to pass me by— 

So leyal scarce is loyal to thyself, 

Whom all men rate the king of courtesy. 

Let be: ye stand, fair lord, as in a dream.’” 

The representative element in this vol- 
ume—or, as Lord Tennyson probably con- 
siders it, the dramatic element—manifests 
itself in two classes of poems, in one of 
which we have homely, but genuine studies 
of real character,while in the other we have 
strong, not to say glaring, impressions of 
morbid imaginary characters. ‘‘ To-mor- 
row” and ‘‘ The Spinster’s Sweet-Arts” be- 
long to the former; *‘The Wreck,” ‘‘Des- 
pair,” and ‘‘The Flight,” belong to the 
laiter. The art of these last—for there is 
always art, even in the failures of Tenny- 
son, who writes nothing without serious 
premeditation and elaborate preparation— 
is not the art which he practiced when his 
powers were at their best,and which he may 
almost be said to have originated, but art 
of a secondary and inferior sort, which is 
not worthy of him, and which he would 
have disdained when he wrote the ‘‘ Idyls 
of the King.” It is the spasmodic art of 
Swinburne, Rossetti, Alexander Smith, aud 
other minor English poets, who are nothing 
if not violent. ‘ To-morrow,” a study of 
the Celtic nature, in Irish dialect, is every 
way equal to ‘‘The Northern Farmer,” 
which it surpasses in the richest quality of 
humor. A stanza will show its quality: 
“Och, Molly Magee, wid the red o’ the rose an’ the 

white o’ the May, 
An’ yer hair as black as the night, an’ yer eyes as 
bright as the day! 
Achera, yer laste little whishper was sweet as the 
lilt ofa bird! 
Acushala, ye set me heart batin’ to music wid every 
word! 
An’ sorro the Queen, wid her scepter in sich an 
iligant han.’ 
An’ the fall of yer foot in the dance was as light 
as snow on the lan’, 
An’ the sun kem out of acloud whiniver ye walkt 
in the shtreet, 
, An’ Shamus O’Shea was yer shadda, an’ laid him- 
self undher yer feet, 
An’ I loved ye myself wid a heart and a half, me 
darlin’, and he 
: "Ud ’a shot his own sowl dead for a kiss of ye, 
: Molly Magee |” 
No English poet with whom we are ac- 
Quainted has ever so successfully caught 
the spirit of Irish balladry as Lord Tenny- 


son in this incomparable study, which is 
thoroughly patheticin spite of the humorous 
way in which it is told, and which has but 
one companion-piece in the language, the 
‘* Lovely Mary Donnelly” of William Alling- 
ham, one stanza of which quotes itself 
here: 
“When she stood up for dancing her steps were so 
complete, 
The music nearly killed itself to listen to her 
feet; 
The fiddler moan’d his blindness, he heard her so 
much praised, 
But bless’d himself he wasn’t deaf when once her 
voice she raised.” 
Humor, but of a more eccentric kind, is 
the motive of ‘‘ The Spinster’s Sweet-Arts,” 
which reveals the existence of new powers 
on the part of its noble author, whom it 
easily places at the head of the humorous 
poets of England. If he had only been 
born a dramatist, as Shakespeare was and 
Browning came near being, what characters 
he might have created, what scenes of 
mirth, what smiles and tears, what inex- 
tinguishable laughter! From what other 
English poet at the age of seventy-six did 
we ever have such a volume as “‘ Tiresias, 
and Other Poems”? 
Nrw York Ciry, 


The Reformed Quarterly. Review for Janu- 
ary is good and readable in all its numbers. 
The editor, Dr. Apple, contributes the opening 
paper on ‘‘ National Christianity and American 
Church Union,” in which he hits the nail on 
the head with force and precision. While ad- 
mitting that the tendency to break up into sects 
and to make united action impossible is, ina 
sense, the vice of Protestantiem, he takes the 
position that the development of denominational 
churches is neither a thing to be deplored nor 
to be avoided, and that a Church Union based 
on organic unity among the denominations is 
undesirable and vitionary; but that what is 
required is a higher catholicity which would 
leave the Churches free to work out their mis- 
sion on the line of their own characteristic 
individuality, and equally free to co-operate 
with other churches around them in promoting 
the common ends which are the same and para- 
mount in all. The Rev. W. Rupp publishes, in 
the article on ‘ Christianity and the Problem of 
Social Economy,” a paper of great good sense. 
He recugnizes the limitations of theology,and that 
when preacaing and theology have done their 
best, the actual difficulties of the problem have 
still te be discussed and settled by politico- 
economic science. What Christianity as such 
has to doin the premises he points out with 
no less clearness for having modestly disclaimed 
the ability as a theologian to settle on a priori 
general or simply ethical grounds questions 
which belong to the political and social econo- 
mist. Thé glimpses he allows us to get of his 
social economy indicate that he isas sound on 
that head asin his theology. At all events he 
has the good sense to lay down the principle 
which many social reformers among the clergy 
and in the Churches have been unable to per- 
ceive—viz., that ‘‘the problem cannot be solved 
by the external intervention of the state in the 
social economy of its citizens.” He is certainly 
right, too, in the warning he gives the economist 
that ‘the problem of sound social cconomy 
can only be solved on the basis of the Christian 
Church, and of the ethical principles of the 
Gospel of Christ.” It belongs to the ministers 
to hold the economist to this position, 
both for their own sakes and in the inter- 
est of polstico-sovial economy, which, on 
a non-ethical basis, will never be anything 
more than a barren and “dismal science.” 
The current number ef The Universalist 
Quarterly opens with No. 1 of a series on 
** Catholicism and Universalism from the Stand- 
point of Philosophy,” by the Rev. O. D. Miller, 
8.T.D. The Rev. A. G. Laurie follows with an 
interesting sketch of ‘“*The Jew——From the 
Maccabees to Christ,” this being the fourth 
paper on the same general subject. On the 
whole the particularly good and virile paper in 
the number is the Rev. 8. 8. Hebbard’s, on ‘“‘The 
use of Current Terminology in Religious State- 
ment”—a paper which ought to be read and to 
clear off a gooddeal of cloud. The other papers 
are a ** Reconstruction of Matt. v. 21, 22,” by 
W. E. Manley, D.D.;a paper on * Working- 
men’s Rights,” by the Rey. E. A. Perry; a 
scholarly study of ‘*The ‘Temptation and Fall, 
according to the Targums,” by J. Grape, Jr. ; a 
reply to the critics of ‘* Science and Sentiment,” 
by the Rev. Jacob Strause, anda paper on ‘ The 
Doctrine of the Divine Immanence,” by the 
Rev. J. F. Schindler, which we may take as an 
indication that this form of conceiving the 
Divine Existence is making its way among 
the ministers of the Universalist Churches, 
The last number of The Expositor, edited 
by the Rev. W. Robertson Niccoll (A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co.), is particularly strong. Pro- 
fessor Harnack reviews Bishop Lightfoot’s 














tributes a paper on “ The Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians.” The Rev. Dr. A. C, Jennings and 
W. H. Lowe conclude, in a fifth paper, the 
‘Critical Estimate of the Revised Version.” 
Admitting its many and great merits, as these 
writers do, they still say : 
**The gist of these five papers has been that we 
desire more. The treatment of both text and trans- 
lation in the R. V. 1s far behind the scholarship of 
the day. The work might have been produced by 
some respectable Hebraist a hundred years ago 
We move, as we read it, in the age of Bishop Lowth 
afd Michaelis rather than of Ewald and Delitzsch. 
Yet{Zeven sc we are ahead of King James’s transla_ 
tors, and the mercies for which we express our 
gratitude are not small.” 
The fourth paper is on the ‘Book cf Daniel in the 
light of Recent Research,” by the Rev. Profess- 
or J. M. Fuller. The Rev. H.C.G. Moule discuss- 
es “‘The Connection of Doctrines.” The ad- 
mirers of Profeasor Godet will find an altogether 
delightful sketch of him anJ his work by Pro- 
fessor 8. D. F. Salmond. The number is closed 
with a survey of recent English literature in the 
N.T.,by Dr. Marcus Dods and by “‘Brevia.” 
The A. M. E. Church Revicw, edited by Dr, 
B. I. Tanner, is full and spirited. The January 
num ber keeps close to the interests— religious, 
political, and social—of the African race, but not 
so closely as to overlook what is going on 
in the world at 11d not s0 
closely as to give no evidence of the 
ability of colored men to discuss the questions of 
the day on an equality with any writers we have. 
We are always interested in this organ of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, and com- 
mend it to aJl who wish to keep themselves in- 
formed as to what is going on among the leaders 
of opinions in the churches it represents, 
The Church Magazine comes before the world 
this month with Vol. I, No. 1, and an Editorial 
Salutatory. It is to be a Monthly, addressed 
first and foremost to members of the Episcopal 
Churcb, and relying on that body for its sub- 
jects and matter, but not to the exclusion of 
good matter from other sources. It is published 
at Philadelphia by the Messrs. L. R. Hemersly 
& Co., and will be sure to find a place and a 
good welcome if it sustains the standard of the 
opening number, which is, in‘all points, up to the 
high-water mark of a model Church Monthly. 
We publish the Table of Contents. 
I, “The Children of the Church.” By the Rev. 
Richard Newton, D.D. 
IL “Christian Heroes of Our Own Time,” I. 
Rear-Admiral A. H. Foote, U.S.N. By 
Medica! Director E. Shippen, U.S.N. 
Ill. “Some Neglected or Broken Rubrics.” By 
the Rev. Prof. A. A. Benton, A.M. 
Iv, The Qualifications a Candidate for Orders 
Should Possess.” By the Rev, Thomas 
Cc. Yarnall, D.D. 
Vv. “The Rector’s Daughter.” Chapters I, II. 
By Alice King Hamilton, 
VI. “The Coming Council.” By the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur Cleveland Coxe, D.D., LL.D, 
VII. “Christmas Carol.” From the German, 
VIII. “Rest.” From the Standpoint of a Man of 
the World. By An English Barrister. 
IX. “Shall We Have Colored Clergy?” By the 
Rev. Calbraith B. Perry. 
X. “Civil Service Reform,” By C. Stuart Pat- 
terson. 
XI. “Salutatory.” 
XII. * Timely To:ics.” 
XI. +“ New Books.” 


..-The First Annual Report of the Connecti- 
od ‘Bureaw of Labor Statistics is a brilliant ex- 
ample of what can be done by a man thorough- 
ly trained in the theory and history of his sub- 
ject in the way of handling it as a practical 
problem. The Bureau got to work only last 
spring and has had but five months to collect 
data to work on. In this time Commissioner 
Hadley has done a surprising amount of good 
work and acquired a mastery of the facts in his 
field which would have been wholly impossible 
toa Commissioner of inferior training or not 
able to prevent waste by scattered, irregular, and 
badly-directed labor. The report shcws that 
the Bureau has been free from political 
aims or influence in its administration, and di- 
rected in good faith, energetically and intel- 
ligently toward the public ends for which it was 
created. It has been worked without prejudices 
of any kind, and, which is a merit still more 
difficult to secure, without theoretic predispo- 
sitions. An admirable feature of the report as 
it stands is the ingenuity of ‘the Commissioner 
in giving the fullest expression to the views of 
all parties, especially of those whose opinions 
and conclusions he has argued against. The 
law creating the Bureau invested the Commis- 
sioner with no authority. It gave him only the 
office, a clerk, and a rather meagerly-equipped 
right to inquire and report. Under a similar 
system the Massachusetts Railroad Commission 








state in the Union, and, as Mr. Commissioner 
Hadley remarks, its history is the surest testi- 
mony to the force with which public opinion 
acts on positive legislation. His own repuit is a 
no less conspicuous example of the same thing, 
and goes far toward showing what may be done 
by good work addressed simply to public opinion. 
The report, as a whole, may be characterized as a 
study of industrial sociology in a concrete Con- 





‘* Ignatius and Polycarp.” Professor Godet con- 


have probably done more than that of any other 





vestigation of grievances, but of systems, and is 
designed to be an aid to the legislature by showing 
where unjust systems prevail, and where the pre- 
vailing systems, as affected by the law, work badly. 
More than thie, it is intended to influence public 
opinion beyond the limits of positive legislation. 
The facts hsve been sought out with the utmost 
particularity, and we are glad to see, with a dis- 
trust of routine and stock methods of investiga- 
tion which is creditable to the Commissioner. 
Opinions collected from all sources are printed 
briefly in the text, and the facts are uniformly 
brought into connection with the economic or 
sociologic principles that apply. This is what 
no doctrinaire and no half-trained Commissioner 
could do. It is the admirable service 
which the present Commissioner has begun for 
the state of Connecticut. Such a Bureau re- 
quires time for the accumulation of facts, 
and to establish iteelf in the confidence of the 
industrial and capitalist community. The pres- 
ent report lacks nothing except those points 
that time alone can bring to the Bureau. The 
point on which the Commissioner appears to be 
in the most perplexity is ‘‘cheap labor,” as to 
which he sees more or less trouble ahead, but 
is no more able than the rest ef us to say how 
to meet it or how to avoid it. The points and 
facts of the case as it applies to Connecticut 
are stated wtth the utmost candor and accu- 
racy. The report is quite as valuable in show- 
ing what cannot be done and why, as in its pos- 
itive suggestions. We do not wonder at the 
general favor with which it has been received, 
both among employers and employés, 


.. The Messrs. Appleton & Co. bring out an 
American edition, uniform in size and style with 
the previous numbers of Ecclesiastical Institu- 
tions. Being Part VI of the Principles of So- 
ciology, by Herbert Spencer. This volume con- 
tains Mr. Spencer’s theory as to the religious 
idea, the evolution of religion as embodied in 
institutions, and as to the retrospect and pros- 
pect both of religious institutions and religion 
itself. 


....In A Tour Around the World (Wm. 8, 
Gottsberger) Mr. George E. Raum has com- 
pressed a loug journey into a 16moof about 
400 pages. It is a brief chronicle of travel, with 
rapid mention of what is best worth seeing and 
knowing of in the rapid panoramic «xperience 
of a two years’ ramble in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and America. 


...-The bound volume containing the issue of 
Littell’s Living Age for tte quarter ending with 
the year 1885, has come to hand from the Messrs. 
Littell & Co., Boston, with a classified index to 
the volume, and a table of subjects arranged 
under the head of the thirty-two English pe- 
riodicals from which its selections are taken, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 





1Owing to the bewtidering vartety recentiy intro- 
duced into ener form af printing vme 
od 


gwen is the length 


My Study and Other Essays. By Austin Phelps, 
D.D., Professor Emeritus, in Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 74 x4%, po. vi, 319. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Son 

t Cage of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By 

. "hobert Louis Stevenson. 7\4x4%%, pp. 188. 


Thunder and Lightnins. By W. De Fonvisite. 
Translated from mel French, and by 
L. Phipson, Pa-D.. TC Ck iiustrate 
14 x4X, PD. 285. he same....... 100 
f pn = or, The Phenomena of 
weet From the French of Rodolphe 
Radau, With an additional 
Reproduction and Transmission of Articu- 
late ag Tiesteeted. Texan, PP- 288, ae 
The sekee “° 0 
Wonders of Pompeii. By “Mare Monnier. 
Thr ranslated trom the Original French. Illus- 
trated. 744x4%, pp. xii, 200. The same....... 100 
Musical Histor: From the Epoch 
a gn t Greec e to out Present [ime. By 
F .ederic Louis Ritter, Mus. Doc., gue. of 
“ The Scudent’s ery of Music,” ete, 8x5, 
pp. vi, 67. Lhe + eve 
By 8 r Walter Scott. Edited, 
= apie i izctheook, Principal of lhe Mor- 
pt School, Clinton, Conn, 7x44, pp. xii, 
453. Boston; Ginn & Co 
d’s Version of Zsop’s hog oe with a Sup- 
te Contpiping Pabloe. fe La Fon- 
Paine and rile. 2A qt 7x44, 
pp. xxii, 2 Th 
bi a susie oo Based largely 
= a a « ty" With Two-part Exer- 
Bongs 8 and Directions to Teachers, 
By —— Whiting Mason, 7%x4%, pp. vi, 
137. TNE GAMC.......cccsccccerccecccscccserscece 0 35 
he Golden River; or, The Black 
Te ie ot mK Legend ot Stiria, By John Rus- 
aia, ae A. Tilustrated, ix4\, pp. ¢3. The 





Divine, ‘Soennanaaies and Other Sermons. By 
uen omas, author of “ Emmanue 
Buen i etc. cukxie pp. vi, 293. Boston: 
D. Lothrop & C 
‘ho ate from ¢ the » Writings of Fred- 
Tresenr Wy partar. Edited, with an Ivtroduc- 
tiva, by Rose Porter. 1x36, De. xi, 318. Bos- 
: D. Lothrop & Co - 10 
Propet Anap alto the ‘Ameni- 
= Mormon P a Ber. Lyford, au- 
thor of * thing ” ete. 74x: eo p. 3233. New 
York: Phill hips & Hunt: Cincinnati: Crans- 
COD & BtOWE. ....0...ccrccccccccrscccerscescccceee 100 
Apple Trees. B Soutie Worthing- 
Under tks: PP. 880, The eamne......-ce.coene 1 00 
“Was aaeen wer is Found. ” - Tal aes the Lon- 
don Mission of on By the Rieht Rev. 
—s. Goo Bishop of Bedford. 
Merry "tondon: Kis gees, Dar- 
ton & Oo. Now Yor : E. J. B. Young 
Words of Good Cheer. . the Ri ht Rev. W. 
Walsham How, D.D., Bian hop of Bedford. 6 64 
x4, Pp. 148. The same,.........+..seeceseseteees 0 40 
} da Reli ee the Standpoint 
ase of i cho safiete in Bot & leone -% 
livered by Minot J. Savage, h of the 
Unity, Boston. 7x5. p. 82. ey aes 
George H. Buchanan & 
Geo Eliot’s Two Marriage: y_ by 
Charles Gordon Senne. Tet PP. a rhe 


Cabin Sannin. ‘By. “Charlotte. Dunning, 





necticut example, It is not occupied with the in- 









thor of ** U a Cast,” etc. 6%x4}s, pp. 
303. New Yo ‘bie Ss Fanon tae 030 
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Original Comic Operas. Written by W. 8. Gil- 
(Franklin ~ee wr ) 11X5,. pp. 

FB, TRO MRM, 0.0.00. cccceccccccccccececccsesscccoce 
Dictionsry. of Natural Biosraohs. Edited by 
Leslie 8 rormes. xo . Bi —y on Bottis- 


ham. 9% S yg New York: Mac 
millan e & 0. ndoa: Smith. Elder & OO, 
Pictures and Emb‘ems. 
en, D.D. Being Ujnatrations from & S ser. 
mons, Selected b 

pp. v, 2%. New 
Rang 10g Lessons in pte an ce troll to 
me Cumulative Method; edapted to School 

and Home Instruction, ‘By Adoiphe Prey; 

, author of “The Cumulative Me’ 

FS x23, pp. v, 168. New York: D. Apple- 
on Wivdduinenaencenees: penteundenélccstenneyes 


Songs of Sleepy Hollow, and other Poems. By 
Re phen Henry Thayer. ay im x, A 
= York and London: utnam’s 

on 


020 


Songs of of Earth and Heaven. By Newman Hall, 
ee , Ope to Jesus,” etc. 


London: Hodder & 


After His Kind. By Joho Coventry. 6x4, 
r 


pp. 34, New Yo Henry Holt & Co......... 


The Story of Archer Alexenéer. From Slavery 
to Freedom, March 3th, 3. By William 
Eliot. 6424), PP. 123. Bates: Cupples, 
pham & Co...... Peeencs cocncsoscosccceceesse cues 


“Saving Faith”; or, The ‘Faith by’Which the 
Sinner is Conse iously United to the Saviour. 
prect ically Comancered, Akt Morison, 

D.D. 5%x34, pp ‘orooto: 8. R, 

(ie i le ea i Rf 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PRINCETON REVIEW. 


JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY. 
Oontaining important articles by CHAS, 
DUDLEY WARNER, PRESIDENT McCOSH, 
DR. C. H. PARKHURST, PROF. CHARLES 
YOUNG, JNO. BACH McMASTER, and OTHER 
EMINENT WRITERS. 


“The new REVIEW is a medium through 
which the BEST WRITERS will be brought 
in contact with the BEST READERS onall 
topics of scholarly and genral interest; edu- 
ca'ed MEN, IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 
OF LIFE, will find here dispassionate diseus- 
sions of politi-al, social philosuphica! literury, 
religious, and art questions; TOGETHER 

WITH EDITORIAL SUMMARIES OF 
THE LATEST RESULTS OF INVE. 
TIGATIONAND WORK, HERE AND 
ABROAD in these various fields. Nor will 
elements of popular interest be overlooked; the 














topics discussed will be, for the most part, of 


vital interest, and wiil be presented with the 
charm of the best liierary form.” 


Single Numbers, 50 cents. $3 a year, postpaid. 
Descriptive Circular sent on application, 


A.C, ARMSTRONG & SCN, 714 B’way,N. Y. 
DR. JOSEPH PARKER’S 


“PEOPLL’S BIBLE is a stupendous work,” 
SpurGEon.—“‘Every page reveals keen insight, 

powerful thinking, creat strength and su 
ness.” British Quarterly Review (1885).—“ Food for 
fBe > oaiets is provided in prodigal abundance; the 
ts are fresh and sparkiips, and the lesgons 





ron and satisfying.” Christian Union, N. ¥.—" 
Yolume complete in itself. * Genesis’ (Vol. D “can 
* Exodus’ (Vol, [1.).". Now ready. Each 81.5 


FUNE & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey st., N.Y. 
THE EXPOSITOR (for 1886.) 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M. A. 
ANSON D.F. RANDOLPH & CO. reissue on the 
15th of each month, this valuable periodical which 
is without a rival in the departmert which it repre. 
sents. 
Contents of the JANUARY Number which has an 
etched portrait of Dk. GODET. 
I. CHRISTUS VORSUMMATOR; lessons from the 
Episties to the Hebrew 
1, The Trials of a New Ace, by Canon Westcorr. 
Il. Pett LIGHTFOOT ON THE GENUINENESS 


dE TGNATCAN EPISTLES. By Kev, Prof. 
= HARNAC «, D.D. 


mM, sus COSROGORY OF GENESIS. By Rev. 8.R. 





IV. oe ~ ie AND ANTIDOTE. Col. II, &, 9, 10, 
By Rey. ALEX. McLaren, D.D. 


Vv. THE BIBLE auD WINE. By Prof. Franz Dz- 


LitzscH, D.D 
VI. THE PROBABLE PRY A Re ee oF AER 
DESTRUCTION Or oT TH 
ans. W Samees. LL. Db. 


LAIN. By Frin aioet ts 
¥.R.5., President Elect of. the British Association, 


VII. THE DISCOVERY OF 4 yEW BIsls anv: 
SCRIrT. By Rev. Prof. . Stokes, M 


Price 82.51) per year. ae numbers, ree cents, 
London: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & C0,, 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St. 
Bound vols. for 188 now ready. Price, @3.00, 
A LETTER 
FROM 


J. Stanley Brown, formerly Private 
Secretary to 


GEN. JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


_WAREEBOTON, D C., JUNE 1TH, 1884, 
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Yours, 
J. 8TA A ad 
Mr. F. E. GRANT, Bookseller, New. Yok, N 


HARPER’S PERIODIC ALS. 


Re ies AGAEINE, One Year.. 
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Harnrer's Youna PEorre cannot fail to delight 
young people, for whom its contents are specially and 
carefully selected.—The Court Circular, London. 


Harper's Young People. 


A SIXTEEN-PAGE 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Subscription per Year, $2.00. 





RPTR’SYIUNG PEOPLE 4113 w)i th? approval 
of parents and the hearts of their children. No pieas- 
anter or surer antidote to sensational juvenile lit- 
erature could be placed in the hands of youthful 
readers than this popular journal for boys and girls. 
Pictures, the work of the foremost artists and en- 
gravers, lavishly illustrate its pages; and it is as at- 
tractive as fine paper and skillful printing can make 
it. There is nothing cheap about it but the price. 





PRESS NOTICES 
It entertains, instructs, and charme its readers.— 
Christian Intelligencer, \. Y’. 
As fresh and sparkling as the boys and girls for 
whom it is written. A capital weekly for our young 
Jolk.—Christian Advocate. NV, Y. 


A delightful little magazine that brings joy and glad- 
nese to the household fifty-two times a year.—Chnistian 
Advocate, New Orleans, 


Acharming juvenile publication, fresh, and delight 
Sul as ever, dainty in dress and delightful in spirit, A 
delight and atreasurein thousands of happy homes.— 
Evangelist, V. Y. 


Aninexhaustible source of entertainment.—Watch- 
man, Boston. 


A favorite with all boys and girls. In this weekly 
they have the best and safest reading. It is inevery 
way deserving of its great success.—Churchman, NY. Y, 


This periodical offers a rare collection of valuable 
and instructive reading, with choice illustrations and 
many matters of various interest for old and young,— 
Observer, V. }". 

The beat reading for boys and girls.—Livirg Church 
Chicago, 

It keeps well at the head .of its class.—Christian Ad- 
vocate, Richmond. 


Always full of attractions aud instructions for a host 
of young people, An Encyclopedia of general infor- 
mation and amusement.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 


This bold venture in the field of juvenile literature 
has proved avictory. . . + It deserves a welcome at 
every fireside—Rev.3.H. Vixcent, D.D., in the Sun- 
day-School Journal, NV. ¥. 


A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no purer 
and brighter magazine as a weekly quest.—independ- 
ent, V. ¥. 


Its tone, variety and general excellence of literary 
workmanship are admirably sustained,—Christian 


Union, N. ¥. 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Volume VI, with about 700 Lllustrations. Pp. vill, 
882. 4to, Ornamental Cloth, $3.50. Copies of Vol- 
umes IV and V on hand. Price, $3.5)each. Volumes 
I, II, and ITI, for 1680, 1881, 1822, owt of print. 





HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
HARPER'S WEEELY..............scecesecsscccecees 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUAKE LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)............. 10 0 
HARPER'S HANDY SERIES. (One Number a 
WOE GIP OD BON icccn ce ccccnsc cee scoccsccetcccsss WO 
Postage Free to ali subscribers in the United States or 
Canada. 
Remittances should be made by Post-ofice Money 
Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 
When no times specified, subscripticne will be begun 
with the current number. 





The most popular and succesaful periodicals for 
Samuly reading ever pubdlished.—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

There is nothing more duci to whol 
pleasure, and to the creation in the family af an 
elevated moral condition, than the persistent use of 
these periodicals, They are as familiar as honse- 
hold words, and are administered with euch high 
humanity and wiedom, that they constitute one of 
the greatest engines of civilization in existence,—N. Y. 
Sun. 








tz” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising thetitles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, wili be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








A: NOVEL OF HIGH CHARACTER. 


DONOVAN: 
A Modern Englishman. 


A NOVEL 
By EDNA LYALL. 


“ Donovan” is a novel that has been attracting a 
Sr€s¢ leal of atteat on in pagiand. especially amopg 
More secious readers. {[t 18 a religious novel, the 
hero of Which is a freethinker, and the story consists 
of a atruggle be.ween doubt and faith. 


FROM ENGLISH REVIEWS. 
bad is told with a grand simplicity, an un- 
conscious poctey ef Plone pence = stirs the very 
ths ot the hea: 
oepths oft ot sterling a being "tresh and original 
in Samettee, thoroughly healthy in tone.—7he 


A 

om vel witb a high aim successfully attaired. 
rag Soret Grows is vigorous and truthful.” 

l 
~s ears is vase ort th the pouse Pee truth, experi- 
oral insight.”—7'he 

eo agreat deal of thought in tbis book,”— 
T 

ws. eng is distinguished by marked ability in 
the portraiture of exceptional forms of Character. 

Pero hime-if isa finished study.”—The Gl 

** Donovan’ is @ powerful tale, with a “igh pur- 
pose. "—The Guardian. 

sas Donovan hiuself is a careful and finished study.” 
—The Grapher. 

lzmo, cloth, Price, $1.'0. 


For sale by all Booksellers; or sent by mail, post-paid. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 





McCLELLAN’S 
LAST SERVICE TO THE REPUBLIC, 


TOGETHER WITH A TRIBUTE TO HIs 
MEMORY. 


By GEORGE TICKNOR CURTIS. 


Wits a Mae SHowine Position or UNION AND 
CONFEDERATE Forces ON THE NIGHT OF 
SEPTEMBER 77TH, 1862. 


12mo, paper cover. Price, 30 cents. 


"Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1,3 and 5 Bonn Street. New York. 


The School Herald == 


i. Lessons in Current History, Price !0c. 
Containing topical outlines of the h of 1881-85 with refer. 
ences and dates, full history of Afghan question and other 
Specimen narratives. Illustrated with maps portraits. 
2. Questions for the Year'84-'5, Price 20c. 
A catechetical review of the events of the year. Illu: ated. 
3. Civil. Covernment in Theory and P 1ce 
tice, Cloth, Price 75c. 
A text book on the nature origin and history of the ‘Powers “hat 
Be" in direct comparison with yh an States Governn ent, 
For further Owe te ou sam; f SCHOOL HERsLD 
aien wt ASE, woe Cia St Chicago. 
“Mention this Fa; per.) 








A.8. BALN 


NEW BOOKS. 
MY STUDY, AND OfHER ESSA‘S. reo. 


fessor AusTIN PHELPs, D.D., author of “The 
Theory of Preaching,” “* Men and Books," etc. 1 
vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

These essays fallinto two classes; one dea)s with 
relusious and doctrinal! themes, and the other discuss- 
es histerice] and secular su jects; but always witha 
distine*ively Christian purpose, More than a hun- 
dred pages are given toa series of eloquent cae on 
the subject of future retrivution, Ocher essa 
deeply spiritual and edifying. and ali are mar od by by 
a vigor Vf thought and masiery of expression that 
— them elightful reading as regards the style 
alone. 


STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL AND 
MR. HYDE. By Rosrgr Louis STEVENSON, au- 


thor of “The New Arabian 
Nights,” etc. Cloth, $1; paper, 25 cents, 

Without being Bs most story, or, io fact, fallin 
under any of th therto recognized categories o 
strange and wierd iim sginations, itis likely to fur- 
pish the most hardened with a genuine tnrill. by ove 
of the most singular and original conceptions that 
quer entered the mind of even this writer of tireless 

ancy 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF WON- 


DER A new and revised issue of twenty-four 
* volumes, containing over a thousand 
beautiful illustrations. Each volume 12mo, com- 
plete ia itseli. Sold separately at $1 per volume, 


NEW VOLUMES: 
WONDERS OF ACOUSTICS. 
THUNDER AND LIGHTNING. 
POMPEII AND THE POMPEIIANS. 


FS & CO., Educaticval Publistere, N.Y. 





*,* These books for sale by all booksellers, or sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743-745 Broadway, New Y ‘ew York, 


ELSON’S 


“undayv-“chool Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

423 Bleecker Street. New Yeru 


NEW BOOKS. 


Lf ordered by mail.add cne-sioth for postage and 
mailing. 
Eclectic Primary Ly ot the United 
States, 
By E 8. Ellis, Near) 
hee history published 
hf. roan, cloth sides. 192 
Murdech’s Plea tor Spoken Language, $1.00. 
Maurdoch’s Avalytic Elocution, $1.00. 
au SF at Tae Et ~ 
Gregory’s Political ey yl 
A New Political Econom by Jno. M. 
LU. D,, late President LiliccisIn duet ial Ouiveraty” 
12mv, hf. roan, 398 pp. 
Eclectic Manual of Methods, 60c. 
For the assistance of Teachers. 12mo, cloth, 262 pp. 
White’s Oral Lessons in Number. 60c. 
For the use of Teachers. By E. E, White, A.M. 
Eclectic Physioiogy and Hs giene, 6Uc. 
Eclectic Complete Bookkeeping. 5Uc. 
frist’s Analvsis by Diagrams, (by mail) $1.25. 
The Eclectic Educational Series comprises a com- 


plete list of text-books adapted to the use of schools 
of every «race. Correspondence invited. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers 
Cincinnati and New York. 








every page Giustented. The 
‘or young people. Sq, i2mo. 
PP. 


PLAYS Sao oie 
“WAITING'S STANDARD” WRITING PAPER. 


Religious Journals and 
t. a 








ed 
Journalists 
oi 4 oe _ It gives a a excellant likeness of 
each of the tollowing well-known editors. 
H, CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D., of The Sunday-schoot 
simee Philadel phi: 
HENKY M. DFRTER D.D., of The Congregaronatiat, 


oe 
8.3, BARGOWS, D.D.. of The Christian R 
TRENALS Hive, D.D. Ot the New York Ot 


ver. New 
ep AnD BRIGH T. DD, of The Examiner, New ¥ 
HENRY W. FIELD. D.D._of hh meee eo 


GE & 4, —$ 3-2-4 
HENKY C. BOWEN. of oe parbetirnd New York, 
WM. C. GHAY. Pb.D.. of Tne inter or. Chicago. 
J.G. Mont Font. D:D. of The Herald ana Presbyter 
nein 
ISAAC EI eur, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 


The ro aot only gives a likeness of the editor 
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‘‘points” indicating Mr. Alden’s position : 


‘‘T am heartily in favor of giving authors the control of their productions within the limits 
of the bounds of common sense * * *, While authors have their rights readers have some 
My chances for profit would be multiplied were a universal copyright law in 

American authors are continually coming to my 
prefer the tribute of a dime from each of 50,000 readers rather than $1.00 from each of 1,000.” 


ECHOES of the BATTLE. 


“If the receiver of stolen goods is as bad as the thief, hundreds of poor students 
will gladly accompany you to a pirate’s doom.”—ANNa M. Jackson, Saulsburg, Penn. 

“Your reply to Hamerton is simply magnificent, and all who want good and 
cheap books ought to thank you both for it and your work.”—E. E. Lewis, Sioux City, Iowa. 


“‘T am entirely pleased—nay, delighted—with your books which have come to 


also* * *, 
force * * *, 


hand.”—T. H. Atrrinag, Cork, Ireland. 


‘‘The name of John B, Alden will soon become as famous, if it is not already so, 
asany of the great philanthropists who make the world better. He has not given millions to 
the poor, nor endowed some fashionable hospital, but he has done even better than any of 
these things. He has given us choice works at prices that place them within the reach of all, 
at prices that have stirred to their utmost depths greedy souls of monopolizing publishers, He 
deserves the commendation of every lover of literature.”—Conn. Catholic, Hartford, Conn. 


HISTORY of RUSSIA. By Atraep 
RamBaup. 2 vols., large 12mo., fine cloth, gilt 
_, tops, Library style, finely illustrated, $1.75. 
“Tt is beyond question the best complete His- 
tory of Russia which has appeared in the West. In 
the author's power of seizing salient points of char- 
acter and selecting picturesque incidents, the book 
reminds us very much of Green's English History. 
We will venture to prophesy that it will become the 
work on the subject for readers in our part of the 
world.”—Atheneum, second notice. 


’ ° 

GUIZOT’S History of FRANCE. 
New and cheaper edition, in 8 vols., large 12mo., 
427 fine illustrations, bound in fine cloth, gilt 
tops. Library style, $6.00, 


“There is only one drawback. . . . it seems 
more like getting a present than making a purchase. 
Guizot is the most brilliant of French historians, as 
well as the most to be relied upon. He is the Ma- 
caulay of the history of France.”—Churchman, 
Toronto. 


GUIZOT’S “cr? CIVILIZATION. 


50 cents. 


? 

GREEN’S Larger HISTORY of the 
English People. Illustrated Aldus ed., 5 vols., 
half Morocco, marbled edges, $3.75. 

The same, Elzevir edition, 5 vols., cloth, 2.50. 


CARLYLE’S FRENCH REVO- 


LUTION. Elzevir edition, 2 vols., $1.00. 


CREASY’S Fifteen DECISIVE 


Battles of the World. Elzevir edition, 50c. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORY ot the 


Thirty Years’ War in Germany. E‘zevir ed., 50c. 


HISTORICAL WONDER-BOOK, 
containing Green, Schiller, Creasy, and Carlyle, 
as above, in one imperial octavo volume, fine 
cloth binding, profusely illustrated, $2.50. 

The same, without illust’s, half Russia, $1.75. 


‘“*A wonder-book in more senses than one. 
The idea of putting a work like this at only $2.50 
per copy, seems preposterous; and yet there is wis- 
in it, for everybody will want it, and it will thus be 
the means of advertising the numerous other valua- 
ble books which the publisher is putting forward.” 
Christian at Work, New York. 

Scr MON- 


J 
RAWLINSON’S &t 
ARCHIES. Complete in 3 vols., with over 700 
illustrations and maps. Fine cloth, gilt tops 
Price reduced from $18 00 to $3.50. 

“Tt is one of the greatest historical works of 
this age. It covers the ground, as that ground is 
covered by no other publication in the English lan- 
guage, and shows splendid critical ability, as well 
as profound scholarship and laborious research. 
Marvelously cheap as it is, this classic work should 
now find its way into every library in the land."— 
Journal of Education, Boston, 


9, 

PRESCOTT’S GREAT WORK, 
the History of the Reign of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. Library edition, 2 vols., small octavo, fine 
cloth, gilt tops, illustrated, $2.25. 

The same, popular edition, in one vol., 1.25. 


“One of the very finest histories of modern 
times, written by an author of rare felicity of dic- 
tion, fervor of imagination, accuracy of statement, 
and exquisite beausy of atyle. Every one who 
reads at all should read Prescott.”— iN, 
Philadelphia, Penn. 


ALDEN’S CYCLOPEDIA of Uni- 


versal Literature. 

Parts I. to IV. ready; paper, each 15 cents. 
Volume L. ready, 480 pages, fine cloth, gilt top, 
60 cents. 

“Tam strongly impressd with the great in- 
trinsic value of the work as a popular educator in a 
high department of learning. The plan is admira- 
ble. Combining as it does a personal knowledge of 
an author with specimens of his or her best literary 
productions, gives it an inestimable power for good 
among the people.” —Benson J. Losstne, LL.D. 


HUME’S History of ENGLAND, 
6 vols., bound in 8, large octavo, Pica type, fine 
cloth, ‘gilt tops. Harper's price for the edition 

from plates almost identical, is $12.00. 


printed 
My price is $5.00. 
KENRICK’S “itent’ EGYPT under 


Ancient 
*the Pharaohs. 2vols., bound in one. The Eng- 


The following are 


standard * * because they 


A LITERARY CURIOSITY. The 
Glasse of Time, Divinely handled by THomas 
Peyton. Areprint of the famous and extreme- 
ly rare poem which is supposed to have in 
spired Milton's Paradise Lost. Gilt top, 50c. 


BRICKS from BABEL. By Jutta 


McNair Wriaat. Cloth, gilt top, 60 cents. 


FROUDE'’S Historical ESSAYS, 
the best of his “Short Studies on Great Sub- 
jects.” Fine cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 


SCOTT'S Beautiful HOMES: The 
Art of Beautifying Suburban Home Grounds 
Very finely illustrated and bound. Price re- 
duced from $8.00 to $3.00. 

“Ought to be in the hands of every house- 

holder. There is no other book that can compare 

with it for the wants of common people, with small 
ground, and smaller means, and who, with a desire 
to do something, do not know what to do, nor what 
to do with it! But such a book, if only two or three 


the region.” —Hznry Warp BEEcHER. 


CLASSIC COMEDIES: The master- 
pieces of Goldsmith, Sheridan, aud Jonson. 
Fine cloth, gilt top, 60 cents. 

“**The School for Scandal’ is perhaps the 
most finished and faultless comedy we have.”"—Wvu. 


Hazuirr. 

“She Stoops to Conquer.’ Wit without li- 
centiousness ; humor without extravagance ; bril- 
liant and elegant dialogue.""—Henry NEELE. 
“*Every Man in His Humor,’ will endure 


reading so long as either ingenuity or learning are 
fashionable in our nation.” —THomas FULLER. 


POEMS of of the e PRAIRIES. By E. 


Fine cloth, gilt top, 70 cents. 


rds eyes truly poetical verse, full of high 
thoughts and womanly sympathies, well-nigh as 
musical as Mendelssohn's song, and worthy to be 
in comparison with the shorter poems of 
Longfellow and Whittier. Genuine prairie breezes." 
—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 


OBITER DICTA. By Avevusrixz 
Birre.u. Fine cloth, gilt top, 50 cents. 

“A most attractive little book, and it proves 
to be what Lamb would call really a book "— 
something pleasant to read and delightful to own.” 
The Critic, New York. 


BURKE on rd SUBLIME and 
Beautiful. 60 cen 

“ A charming edition of = of the most fa- 

mous of books.”’ , Toronto. 


HAMERTON’S Intellectual LIFE. 
Elzevir edition. 60 cents. 
The same, ful! Russia, gilt edges, $1.20, 


‘* Hamerton’s delightful essays are here put 
in form that will engage the eye of him who loves 
to see his favorite in pretty dress, becoming to its ex- 
cellence.”"—Journal, Indianapolis. 


LAMB’S ESSAYS of ELIA. Fine 


cloth, heavy paper, gilt top, 50 cents. 


WHAT TOMMY DID. By Exny 
Hontimneton Mriiier. Finely illustrated, ele- 
gantly bound, 50 cents. 


‘“* Fun, jollity, and mirth-provoking incident 
run riot through the story. Wrinkles vanish in its 
reading, and care fades away before the cheery in- 
fluences of the recital.” —San Francisco Post. 
HANDY-VOLUME “fis POETS. 
By far the handsomest editions published in 
America at any price: 

BURNS, complete in 8 vols., cloth, $1.50; 
Russia, gilt edges, $2. 75. 

scory, complete in 4 vols., cloth, $1.90 ; 

full Russia, gilt edges, $3.25. 

MOORE, eomplete in 3 vols., cloth, $1.50; 
full Russia, gilt edges, 82.75. 

MILTON compiate in 2 vols., cloth, 90c.; 
tll Russla, gilt edges, 1.75. 


POETICAL ° WONDER. BOOK,” 
containing Burns, Scott, and Moore, as above, 
complete in one volume, imperial octavo, bound 

in fine cloth, ornamented, $2.25. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Fs- 








lish price is $15.00. My price ts $1.00, 


mousOrations and Patriotic Papers of celebrated 
patriots, from Washington to Lincoln. 75 cts. 





co 
25 CENTS. 


+“ 


OUPON This Coupon will be received in lie of 25 cents cash, toward the price of any books 
above named, not less than $1.00 in amount, if sent within 10 days from date of this 
paper (give name of paper). This offer is to secure your PROMPT reponse, give you a “ taste of the 








pudding,” if you are not already f , and t 





paying advertising mediums. 





Pirates, Authors, and 


The “ Pirate” and ‘‘ Copyright” questions id discussed, the controversy with 
Mr. Hamerton, the attack of The London Saturday Review, and the ‘return fire.” 
all printed in full, in a neat broadside, sent free to any applicant. 


with a pirate! Some nervous literary friends ha 


back. I sent an English publisher, on order, 


The Day Star, New York City. 


J. Hoipen, Attorney-at-Law, Salem, Mass. 


in the inauguration of his Literary Revolution. 


POETICAL CONCORDAN CE. By 


being an index to every title, 

ae first line, and popular quotation in 49 
of the principal poets of the world, including, 
. We 


“An extremely convenient and rather re- 
markable work. The value of such a work is evi- 
dent upon its face.”—Christian Union, New York. 


CLASSIC POEMS. A charming 


pbell, Byron, Coleridge, 
lay, Aytoun, Poe, and Goethe. Fine cloth, 50e. 


GEIKIE’S Life of CHRIST. - 60 cts. 


“ A work of gigantic , and, what is 

the chief point, it breathes the spirit of true faith in 

Christ. I rejoice at such a magnificent 

and wonder at the extent of reading it shows.” — 
DELITZscH. 


were in a neighborhood, might soon revolutionize | Dr. 


GEIKIE’S HOURS with the BIBLE: 


From the Creation to the Patriarche. 60 cts. 


LUTHER'S TABLE-TALK and 


Luther Anecdotes. Elzevir edition. 30 cents. 


CANON FARRAR’S Seekers After 


God. 45 cents. 
CONFESSIONS of 8ST. AUGUS- 

TINE. 50 cents. 

‘No one mind has ever made such an impres- 
sion on Christian thought. No one can hesitate to 
acknowledge the depth of his spiritual conviction 
and the solidity, and penetration with 


strength, 
which he handled the most difficult questions.” — 
Joun Tuttocs, Principal of St. Andrew’s Univ. 


HISTORY of all RELIGIONS. By 
ScHMUCKER. 


Reduced from $2.00 to 60 cents. 


BACON’S ESSAYS, Complete. Elze- 
vir edition. 30 cents. 

“ The essays of Bacon are still One 

nara oun he reads them, that in so 

busy a life, Lord Bacon should find time, and have 

a taste for the sc’ er and impressive meditations 

found in these remarkable pages."’"—Zion’s Herald, 


LOCKE i. ze UNDERSTANDING. 
“The work that has eclipsed every other, and 
given tv such inquiries whatever popularity they 
ever possessed."’—Ha..am. 


BACON’S Essays and LOCKE on the 


Understanding. Complete in one volume, half 
Russia. 50 cents. 


BARING - GOULD'S CURIOUS 


Myths of the Middle Ages. 


BARING-GOULD’S LEGENDS of 
the Patriarchs and Prophets. 50 cents. 

‘8, Baring-Gould has made the literature and 

legend of the ecclesiastical past a province peculiar- 

ly hisown. His works are widely read both in this 

“ed and his own.”—Daily Hagle, Brooklyn, 


DE QUINCEY’S CONFESSIONS 
of an English Opium-Eater. 30 cents. 


“Tt is not Opium in DeQuincey, but DeQuin- 
cey in Opium, that wrote.” —GILFILLax. 








175 School for Scandal. —— sees coveneesoooces 100 
1174 She Stoops to Gold b 100 
168 Love. Ralph Waldo an eocce ooo 2 
166 Essays of Elia. Charles Lamb...........+.+ oe» Ie 
165 Heroism. Ralph Waldo Emerson.... 2c 





128 Lady of the Lake. Sir Walter Scott............. 80 
126 Lay of the Last Minstrel. Sir Walter Scott...... @- 
1% Legend of the Wandering Jew.... ..... - 
118 Crown of Wild Olive. John Ruskin.... + We 
117 Sesame and Lilies. John Ruskin....... . We 
113 Conduct of the Understanding. John Locke... 10c 
102 Ancient Mariner. Coleridge........ ..sssssssees 20 
84 Essayon Man. Alex. Pope .......ss00+ scececsees BC 
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CHEAP 
BOOKS. 


“Ty 


‘ve expostu- 





ted with te in vain, representing the iterary perdition to whlch you are eading ma; but Pvea 
head of my own and have answered all with the words: ‘ Wait and see!’ I have read with 
much amusement your answer to the London Saturday Review. I don’t blame you for hitting 


a MS worth In our market $900.00, and trusted 


to his own liberality for remuneration ; he sent me nine dollars |” 

“Your books are largely in use out here among our English reading native friends, 
as well as among ourselves,”—J. H. Dz Forest, Osaka, Japan. 

“Mr. Alden has done more than any man in this country to bring the literature 
and genius of the world, as it is recorded in books, within reach of people of limited means.”— 


“I chanced to see your reply to P. G. Hamerton, in last Literary World; and 
upon reading it, am constrained to add « simple word of thanks as one of the “‘ million” who 
read books, for your keen, cool, sharp, but fair, manly, truthful, and straightforward reply to 
his assuming, arrogant, and insulting tone, as well as to his false and specious reasoning.” —N. 


‘John B. Alden deserves the recognition of all good men for his service to society 


Works beyond the reach of the middle classes, 


owing to the great cost, are now obtainable by the industrious at prices possible to be paid out 
of the mechanic’s wages. Money could not buy this advertisement, which merit gets for 
nothing.”—Protestant Pillar, Montreal, Canada. 


MAURI CE THOMPSON'S By- 


Ways and Bird Notes. Cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


“Its chapters are as crisp and refreshing as a 
breeze upon & mountain's brow laden with the resin- 

ous aroma of piney groves and forestsof fir. There 
is nothing in the literature of natural history more 
delightful than Mr. Thompson's chapter entitled 
“A Red Headed Family.”—Record-Union, Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 


CHAMBERS'S CYCLOPEDIA of 


terature. 8 vols. boundin4. $2.40. 


DICKENS'S CRICKET on the 


ustrated. 30 cents. 


EMERSON’S ESSAYS. 12mo., 
cloth, red top, 50 cents. 

The same, small octavo, half Morocco, marbled 
edges, 80 cents. 


J OHN STUART MILL On Liberty. 


from $1.00 to 30 cents. 


HERBERT § SPENCER on Educa- 


tion 


CHINESE CLASSICS: The famous 
writings of Confucius and Mencius, translated 
into English by Leaas. Fine cloth. Price, $3.50, 
reduced to $1.00, 


GREAT Thoughts fom GREEK 


Authors, 60 cents. 


GREAT Thoughts from LATIN 


Authors. 60 cents. 


CLASSIC Prose WONDER-BOOK, 
including, complete: Hamerton's The Intel- 
lectual Life, Mill on Liberty, Spencer on Edu- 
cation, Bacon’s Essays, Letters of Junius, Ma- 
caulay’s Life of Frederick the Great and Essay 
on Milton, Great Thoughts from Latin Authors. 
and Great Thoughts from Greek Authors, in one 

imperial octavo volume, fine cloth, orna 
mented, $2.00. 
By 


EMINENT AMERICANS. 
Benson J. Lossine. Brief Biographical Sketches, 
with over 100 portraits, 80 cents. 


DORE BIBLE GALLERY. Price 


reduced from $6.00 to $2.25. 


DORE PARADISE LOST. Price 
reduced from $6.00 to $2.25. 

“There seems to be noend to Mr. Alden’s 
enterprise. Not content with gleaning the choicest 
gems in the mine of literature and giving them to 
the public at prices within the reach of the slender- 
est purse, he now boldly enters the field of illus- 
trated books. The binding is rich and handsome. 
It is not too much to say that so choice a gift book 
was never before offered to the public at anything 
like so low a price." — Homestead, Springfield. 


RUSKIN’S CHOICE WORKS. 
Crown of Wild Olive, 30 cents. 
Ethics of the Dust, 30 cents. 
Sesame and Lilies, 30 cents. 

The above three bound in one volume, 60 cents. 


WASHINGTON IRVING'S Works, 


complete, except the Life of Washington. Cax- 
ton edition, 6 volumes, fine cloth, 64.75. 
Library ed., 9 vols., fine cloth, gilt tops, $7.00. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for English 


Readers. 27 vois., bound in 9 vols., half Russia. 





reduced from $27.00 to $6.00. 


Alden’s wonver Books. 


‘What is the world coming to? The poor man is now on an equality with the 
richest so far as books are concerned.” The following are specimens from the E.zevir Liprary: 


79 The Spectre Bridegroom. Washington Irving.. 2% 
64 Bacon’s Essays. a - 
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ps. Illustrated Catalogue, 148 pages, 4 cents ; Condensed Catalogue free 
JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 393 Peart St., New York. 
CHICAGO: The Alden Book Co., Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Streets. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 





Last week we gave the statistics of the 
Roman hierarchy, showing the number and 
rank of the dignitaries in Rome and thenum- 
ber of archbishops and bishops scattered 
over the world. We now purpose to speak 
of the Catholic Church in the United States, 
drawing our information chiefly from Sad- 
lier’s Catholic Directory, for 1886, which is 
claimed to be the ‘* only complete, correct 
and authorized” directory issued, ‘‘ forthe 
simple reason that it is the only one to 


which the Oatholic archbishops and 
bishops have consented to give their re- 
ports.” 

The Catholic Church in the United 


States is divided into twelve provinces, at 
the head of each of which is a metropoli- 
tan or archbishop. These provinces are 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Mil- 
waukee, New Orleans, New York, Oregon, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, and 
Santa Fe. Five of these provinces have 
been created since 1873—viz., Chicago, 
Milwaukee, Philadelphia, Boston and 
Santa Fe. , In the same period the number 
of dioceses has increased from fifty-six to 
sixty-seven. Each province has its arch. 
bishop, vicar-general, chancellor, secre- 
tary and council. 

The ecclesiastical summary has omitted,for 
two years, the usual column of Catholic 
popul>tion and given a table of Catholic vital 
statistics ‘‘as a basis for estimating Catholic 
population.” A note at the foot of the 
page says: ‘‘It is to be hoped that, ia fu- 
ture years, these items can be furnished by 
ull dioceses [several do not report this year], 
so as to present some absolute Catholic 
statistics. When these are accessible, the 
questions arising from them can be settled 
without any wild or designing invention of 
figures.” These vital statistics are given, 
not by dioceses, but by states. They re- 
port Catholic marriages, births, and burials, 
and it is intended on this basis to estimate 
the Catholic population, using the total 
population, the total of births and the total 
of deaths as given by the census of 1880, as 
factors. Take, for example, Ohio, with 
8,198,062 population; in 1880, the state 
had 90,983 births, and 42,610 deaths. 
The Catholics return for the state, for 
1884, 17,652 baptisms, and 7,340 deaths. 
This gives a double basis of estimate. 
If nearly one-sixth of the deaths 
were of Catholics, the Catholic popu- 
lation would be nearly one-sixth of the 
population of the state, or about 500,000, 
Of the total of births, the Catholic baptisms 
constitute a larger proportion, being almost 
one-fifth; so that, on this basis, the Catho-. 
lic population would be about 600,000. 
This leaves a pretty large margin of differ. 
ence. In New Mexico the total of births was 
4,015, and the number of Catholic baptisms 
4,843. On this basis there would not be 
enough population in the territory to make 
the Catholic population required. Doubt- 
less a number of adults are included among 
the baptized. 'The usual method, heretofore, 
has been to multiply the number of baptisms 
by 20 to 25 for Catholic population. This 
rule, applied to Ohio, using the number 20 
as the multiplier, would give the Catholic 
population of that state as 353,000; using 
25 as the multiplier we would have 441,300. 
Of these four results for Ohio—600,000, 
500,000, 441,300, 853,000—the reader can 
take his choice. Such computations may 
be diverting, but they are not exact enough 
to be called ecclesiastical statistics. There 
ought to be a way to get at the number of 

communicants in each church. Does not 
the priest keep a parish register? 

The number of priests returned this year 
is 7,296, showing an increase of 253; and 
there are 1,621 ecclesiastical students as 
against 1,597 Jast year. Of seminaries and 
houses where candidates are prepared for 
the ministry there are 36. A few years 
ago the: Bishop of Rochester, speaking of 
these seminaries, said: 


‘In the United States seminaries have in- 
ceased rapidly. Many of them have buildings, 
large, well constructed, and ample for every re- 
quirement of a well-appointed seminary. Not 


orship, and except six or seven endowed burses 
at Seton Hall Seminary, there are no free places 
established permanently in our seminaries by 
the wealthy of vur rich and prosperous coun- 
try. Hence, professors have to live on little, 
and that little has to be eked out of the savings 
scraped together from the small pittance allowed 
for the board of seminaries. This sad state of 
our theological seminaries is not credible to 
the Church in America, nor is it according to the 
mind of the Church, which desires that semi~ 
naries should be placed on a stable, broad, and 
permanent basis. The charity, zeal, and self- 
sacrifice of our professors are most commend- 
able ; the incompleteness and instability of our 
seminaries are deplorable.” 

There are now 6,755 churches, an increase 
of 129 during the year, 1,071 chapels, a gain 
of 163, and 1,733 stations, against 1,895 last 
year. Of colleges there are no fewer than 
eighty-five, an increase of two; and of 
academies 618, an increase of thirty-seven. 
The parochial schools number 2,621, 
against 2,464 last year, and the total of 
pupils is 492,949, indicating a gain of about 
2.500. The column of charitable institu- 
tions now foots up 449, an increase of 
twenty-three. 

The archdiocese of New York has its full 
share of these various institutions. Nearly 
seven pages of the Directory are required 
to catalogue them. We notice four colleges, 
one theological seminary (for the province), 
thirty-four academies, eight orphanages, 
fourteen industrial and reform schools, 
twenty-nine asylums and homes, and 118 
parochial schools. There are 2,220 religious, 
309 men and 1,911 women), and in the col- 
leges, schools, orphanages, homes, asylums, 
hospital, and convents there are 63,896 per- 
sons. The secular priests number 283, 
regular 119. The Catholic population (a 
few dioceses give population) is reported at 
600,000, the same as heretofore. 


— 





Tue Cutholic Mis sions, the leading Euro- 
pean organ of the Cuatholic Mission work, 
reports, with reference to the persecution of the 
Christians in Annam, that, in the province of 
Sui-Hone alone, more than 10,000 Chri-tians 
and four missionaries were killed; in Quang- 
Ngai 6,000 Christians and three missionaries. A 
great many churches, a number of orphan 
houses, two seminaries, the episcopal! residence, 
and nearly all the houses of the Christians were 
destroyed. A recent telegram of the Apostolic 
Vicar of Cochin-China, from Saigon, says: 
‘*The Missionaries Barral and Dupont have been 
murdered; the total number of murdered 
Christians is 24,000.” Abbé Martin, who is at 
the head of the missions in Annam, telegraphs 
to the Univers, “Missionary Chatelet, ten 
native priests and 7,000 Christians have been 
murdered in Hue.” The Univers says: ‘* This 
is a new hecatomb of 25,000 Christians that have 
been slaughtered. This makes a total of 
$2,000 victims. Of the 42,000 Christians of Annam 
only 10,000 are yet alive.” According to a letter 
of the Missionary Chambost, these butcheries 
took place almost under the very eyes of the 
French soldiers. The official French organs deny 
that these persecutions have been so bloody, and 
claim that the accounts are grossly exaggerated ; 
but every new account confirms the first news. A 
few weeks ago 130 young theological students 
were ordaired for foreign mission work in the 
Paris Seminary, and the majority of them will 
go at once to fill the ranks of Catholic mission- 
aries in China, so terribly decimated by these 

persecutions. 


....-The Austrian Government still gives the 
cold shoulder to the Protestants wherever pos- 
sible. Tne Evangelical Faculty of the University 
of Vienna has been experiencing this policy 
lately. Notwithstanding repeated petitions the 
authorities have refused to allow the Protestant 
theological professors to deliver their lectures 
in the new university building, and have as- 
signed them rooms in a rented locality at some 
distance from the University. At present there 
are forty Protcstant theological students in the 
University. 


....It is s ated in Jewish papers that Rabino- 
witz, the founder of the Jewish-Christian com- 
munity in Kussia, has asked and teen refused 
permission to bury his followers in the Jewish 
cemetery. An appeal was taken tothe governor 
of the District, who referred the matter tu the 
municipal council, and the result was the re- 
fusal was sustained. An application to the 
Christian community met with a similar result. 


....Dr. Pentecost is, we learn, to.conduct 
special services in the Reformed Church, at Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-eighth St.,this city, every after- 
noon and evening, except Saturday and Sunday, 
from Jan. 25th to Feb. 5th. There is to be a 
“Bible Reading” at 3:30 Pr. m. each day. The 
‘* Gospel Hymns” will be used, and the singing 





one of them, however, has an endowed profess- 





HMissions, 


Bisnor Wi1tu1aAM Tayior does not allow his 
Church to remain in ignorance of what he is 
doing in his Central African enterprise. Long 
and iuateresting letters are published nearly 
every week from himself or from some member 
of his mission. He has six stations, five of 
which are in the province of Angola, and one 
at Mamba, near Mayumba, a point gn the coast, 
three degrees north of the Congo. Dondo, the 
first station on the Coanza River, is at the head 
of steam navigation, and is about two hundred 
and forty miles from Loand», the base of the 
mission, and is next to Loando-in size. The 
next station, Shanguepepo, is about fifty miles 
by foot-path along the river from Dondo. 
Pungo Andongo is thiriv-seven miles further 
on, and Malange, the most distant station, is 
six‘y-two miles beyond Pungo Andongo, or one 
hundred and fifty from Dondo. The Bishop and 
the rest of the men walked this distance on 
fuot, the ladies and children being carried most 
of the way. The Bishop returned also on foot. 
But the exercise, he declares, did him good. He 
had lost fifty pounds previously, and the jeur- 
ney put him in good condition. On arriving at 
Carima, after a day’s march, he feasted, he says, 
in royal style. 





“Brother Sam bought for me a pound of fresh 
beef and a big slice of kidney fat. I distributed the 
slices into which it had been cut, on the prongs of a 
large toasting-fork, and broiled them on the coals, 
and with my pocket-knife sliced off the outside crust 
to the raw beef, under it, and ate without bread, 
and so roasted and ate alternately till I had finished 
all the lean slices; and then roasted and ate the fat 
also. I don’t think in aj] my life before I ever ate so 
much meat at any one time.” 


The next morning after bis arrival in Malange,he 
bought a house in a good situation for $214, and 
on the following day surveyed 250 acres, and 
made arrangements for the purchase for farm 
purposes. Thenext day was Sunday. On Mon- 
day he organiz da Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held a class-meeting at which a member was rec- 
ommended for a local preacher’s license,and drew 
up articles of agreement for founding a school. 
On Wednesday he left for Dondo. He rejected 
an offer to send him, cost free, four days’ jour- 
ney in a topoiya, saying : “* My lady missionaries 
travel in a topoiya, but my men walk. Iama 
good walker. It always improves my health, and 
Ienjoy the exercise. Moreover, it would not 
look well for me to travel in a topoiya, and let 
my men take it afoot.” OnSaturday he walked 
twenty-four miles. On Monday he writes: “I 
walked twenty-four miles to Sangue, and slept 
under a tree.” The following Wednesday he held 
a district conference at Nhanguepepo, at which 
two local preachers were licensed and four 
persons were recommended for admission into 
the Liberian Conference. He then resumed his 
journey, and arrived in due time at Dondo, hay- 
ing walled 300 miles in twenty-six days and 
transacted much business. This, in brief, is the 
history of his mission,as given by himself, down 
to the time of his departure for Europe, whence 
he has already returned to hold conference in 
Liberia this month, and to ascend the Congo. 
In another lett rin the same paper, he gives 
a history of his scheme of self-support, 
and tells how he has been helped through the 
sale of his books, One generous Christian 
bought large quantities of these books. Once he 
wrote in a letter enclosing a check: ** The Lord 
Jesus told me to send this to you on book ac- 
count.” The Bishop in reply said: “It is a great 
compliment to my books to get an order from 
such a source.” 


...-Tbe annual meeting of the National In- 
dian Association was held in Madras, on the 21st 
of November, 1885, the chair being occupied by 
H. B. Grigg, Esq., the director of public instruc- 
tion in the Madras Presidency. The association 
includes many prominent officials and others, 
both native and European, and has a membership 
of 169. Its object is to promote female educa- 
tion, and its income the previous year amounted 
to 18,305 Rs., of which 15,300 Rs. were dis- 
bursed. Is carries on Zenana work under the 
name of “home education.” In its girls, schools 
are 674 pupils, 379 learning Tamil and 295 
Telugu. Two hundred and thirty-nine ruples 
were spent in February last on a needle-work 
exhibition, for the encouragment of pupils in 
that branch. At the annual meeting an impor- 
tant paper was read by Mrs. Scharlieb, a practic- 
ing physician and the wife ofa civilian, on fe- 
male medical education, in which she pointed 
out that Madras opened the first British school 
of medicine for women and now has secured the 
patronage and name of the Queen for a woman’s 
hospital to be ofticered entirely by women. The 
association voted to have the essay translated 


was by a native interested in the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows. He declared that there were 
sixteen millions of widows in India, of which 
116,000 were under the age of twenty-four, and 
that one-fifth of the latter were in the Madras 





will be led by Mr. and Mrs. Geo. C. Stebbins, 


into the vernaculars. Anotherinteresting paper | 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR JANUARY 24TH. 


CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH, 11 Kiynas xxv, 1—12., 


Nores.—Compare as parallel passages Jer, 
xxxix, 1—10 and lii, 4—16. Probably the last 
passage was copied, as an appendix, from the 
passage in our lesson; or, possibly, both were 
taken from the same source. ** His reign.” 
—Zedekiah’s. He was son of Josiah and uncle of 
Jehoiachin, the preceding king, and had re- 
belled against Nebuchadnezzar, trusting in the 
King of Egypt. * Nebuchadnezzar.” —The 
great king and conqacror, who established the 
Babylonian Empire, conquering Egypt, Syria 
and Elam, and building Babylon. His rame 
is correctly given in Jeremiah as Nebuchadrez- 
zar, and means Nebo protect the lendmaik, 
* Built forts against it.”—Towers set up 
outside against the walls, to pretect the soldiers in 
attacking the walls, or in shooting arrows down 
on the defenders, —** Ninth day of the fourth 
month.”—-The word ‘* fourth” has to be supplied 
from the parallel passage in Jcremab, It 
dropped out early by the carelessness of cone 
copyist. ** No bread.” The walls of the 
city were still strong enough, and there was 
water enough in the cisterns; but it had been 
impossible to provision the city for an indefinite 
siege. The siege had already lasted eigh 
teen months.———-‘{A breach was made,”’— 
Which the defenders, weakened by hunger, 
could not resist———“‘ By the king’s gar. 
den.”—This was near the pool of Siloam 
(see Neh. iii, 15) and on the southeastern por. 
tion of the wall. ‘* By the way of the Ara- 
bah.”—Not plain, as in the Reveived Version. 
The Arabah is the depression or valley occu- 
pied by the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 
* Plains of Jericio.”—Close to the Jordan. 
“ To the King of Babylon, to Riblah.”— 
Where the king had his headquarters. See 
Jer. xxxix, 6, Riblah was on the highway from 
the Euphrates to Palestine, to the north of 
Palestine, between the modern towns of Bual- 
bek and Homs. “© Put out the eyes of Zede- 
kiah.”—Read the prophecies, Jer. xxxii, 3-5, 
which declare that Zedekiah shou'd see Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s eyes (at Riblah) and Ezck. xi, 12, 
13, which declare that he should go to Babylon, 
and not see it. Such barbarity is frequently 
represented on the monuments, as well as im- 
paling captives, cutting off their hinds or their 
heads, and carrying them captive.—~—“ The 
seventh day.” —ver. lii, 12, says the tenth day. 
There has been an error in copying in one case, 
—-—‘Burnt the House of the Lord.”—This 
was the final destruction of the city, and the 
beginving of the great captivity. The whole 
month wes observed by the Jews as days of great 
mourning. The people sank into seventy years 
of despair. 

Instruction.—To a corrupt nation the end 
must come at last. Corrup‘ion of morals in a 
people must end in the ruin of the state. The 
Jewish people deserved to perish. It had lost 
its morals and its courage. That is what de- 
stroys people. They have their sure judgment 
in this world. 

God may use allsorts of instruments. The 
wincs are his servants and the lightnings bis 
ministers. He controls and so uses for his pur- 
poses all the forces of Nature. The good are 
his willing servants. The Church is accom- 
plishing his plans of redemption of the world. 
Even the wicked, like Nebuchadnezzar and his 
Babylonians, are his instruments, to do judg- 
ment. 

The holy city was besieged and captured. So 
nowadays, if the servants of God slacken their 
service, Satan will surely carry captive all our 
pleasant things. It ie only because God’s peo- 
ple are active and devoted that ccrruption dues 
not overflow the land. 

The king had trusted in his soldiers instead 
of God. He had disobeyed God’s word by bis 
prophet, At last the judgment came. Then his 
army scattered from him. Soldiers are no de- 
fense if God forsakes us. 

The prophecies will be fulfilled. Many have 
been already fulfilled. The prophet had told 
Zedekiah that he should be carried before the 
king, should see his eyes; and another, prophet 
had said he should be carried to Babylon and 
not seeit. God’s word proved sure. So there 
are prophecies for the glory of the Church 
which will surely come, just as Daniel knew the 
prophecy of grace after seventy years would 
come true. 

Thinkof the utter discouragement that must 
have come over the people when they saw Solo- 
mon’s famous temple burnt, a]l the houses burnt, 
the wall thrown down, and the people all car- 
ried captive, the kingdom destroyed, and 
strangers occupying the land. It seemed as if 
Jehovah had lost his power and been succeeded 
by heathen gods. ; 

But now the prophets began to speak comfort. 
The night had come, and the dawn was coming. 
Ruin meant humility, and humility brought 
obedience. There was needed just this over- 





























throw to teach the people to worship God only. 





Presidency. 


The captivity was a great blessing. 
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Our deepest griefs may be our greatest mer- 
cies, Out of sorrow may spring joy. Chastening 
worketh the blessed fruits of righteousness, if 
rightly received. 

The lesson teaches us the security of humble 
station. The safest persons in the world are the 
poor. Nobody robs them, for they have nothing 
to be stolen. They don’t need to lock their 
houses. If we are poor we escape many trials 
and many temptations, which the rich have. If 
we capnot give our children the advantages 
which the children of the rich have, at least we 
can see that they grow up in those hardy virtues 
which may serve them better in the world than 
any inheritance of wealth, 


Hews of the Week. 


WASHINGTON. 


SPEAKER CARLISLE announced the committee 
appointments on Jan. 7th. Following are the 
heads of each committee : 


Elections—Turner, Georgia. 

Ways and Means—Morrison, Illinois. 
Appropriations—Randall, Penasylvania, 
Judiciary—Tucker, Virginia. 

Banking and Currency—Curtin, Pennsylvania. 
= Weights, and Measures—Bland, Mis- 








Commerce—Rergan, Tex 

Rivers and Harbors--W ills, Kentucky. 

Agriculture—Hatch, Missouri. 

Expenditures in the Navy Department—Taylor, 
Tennessee. 

Committee on Election of President and Vice- 
President—Caldwell, Tennessee. 

American Shipbuilding and Shipowning Interest— 
Dunn, Arkansas, 

Accounts—Spriggs, New York. 

Patents—Mitchel}l, Conuectic it. 

Wer Claims—Geddes, Ohio, 

Ventilation and Acoustics—Green, North Carolina. 

Levees and Improvements of the Mississippi 
River. King, Louisiana. 

District of Columbia—Barbour, Virginia. 

Manufactures—Wise, Virginta. 

Expenditures in the ‘lreasury Departmeut~ 
Lowry, Indiana, 

Education~Aiken, South Carolina. 

Expenditures in Department of Justice—Gibson, 
West Virginia. 

Select Committee on Reform in Civil Service~ 
Cox, North Carcjina. 

Expenditures in the Post Office Department— 
Reese, Georgia. 

Select Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Tratfic— 
Campbell, Unio, 

Indian Affairs—W: ellborn, Texas, 

Expenditures in the State Department—Bennet, 
North Carolina. 

Ciaims—springer, Illinois, 

Public Buuldiugs and Grounds—Dibble, South 
Carolina. 

Revision of the Laws—Oates, alabama. 

Pacitic Railways—Throckmorton, Texas, 

Public Lands—Cobb, Indiana. 

Expenditures in War Department—Robertson, 
Kentucky. 

{,abor—O’ Neill, of Missouri, 

Territories—Hull, Ohio. 

Mines and Mining—Clardy, Missouri, 

Naval Affairs—nerbert, Alabama, 

Muilitia— Muller, New York. 

Railways and Canals—Davidson, Florida. 

Foreiga Atfairs—Belmont, 

Military Atfairs—Bragg, Wisconsin, 

Pensions—Eldredge, Michigan, 

privare Land Claiuns—Halsell, Kentucky. 

Daan in Interior Department— Weaver, 


onxpenditures on Public Buildings and Grounds— 
Beach, New York. 

Invalid Pensions—Matson, Indiana. 

Post Offices and Post Roads—Blount, Georgia. 

Joint Commitiee on Library--Singleton, Mis- 
sissippi. 


..-The Senate on Jan. 8th passed the Ed- 
munds Anti-Polygamy bill, Only a few of the 
Republican Senators were present to take part 
in the closing debate. A motion to strike out 
the provision compelling a lawful husband or 
wife to testify was rejected. Mr. Morgan again 
called attention to the twelfth section, which 
provides for fourteen trustees to administer the 
property, business affairs, and operations of the 
corporation known as ‘*The Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints.” He wanted to 
know what their duties were to be and why the 
bill was silent as to their salaries, He demanded 
an answer from his fellow-members of the Judi- 
ciary Committee. He saw no authority in Con- 
gress to appoint trustees to manage a church 
business. Mr. Edmunds replied that they had 
nothing whatever to do with church matters or 
matters of faith, but only with property, to see 
that the church moneys, which were enormous, 
were not applied to the propagation of polyga- 
my. Not one-quarter of the Mormons, as Mr. 
Edmunds understood, believed in polygamy. 
Mr. Teller inquired if the Mormon Church 
moneys were now applied illegally—that is, in 
violation of the charter of that church? Mr. 
Edmunds replied that he believed they were. 
Mr. [Teller asked how. Mr. Edmunds answered : 
‘**They are used for the purpose of inducing and 
securing immigration that may conéribute to the 
lusts of those vagabonds.” The vote on the 
passage of the bill was, yeas thirty-eight, nays 
seven, those voting nay being Messrs Blair, Call, 
Gibson, Hampton, Hoar, Morgan, and Vance. 
Mr. Hoar, explaining his vote, said he voted 
against the bill only because of the section dis- 
franchising women, but even with that section 
in he would have voted for the bill had his vote 
been necessary to its passage. ; 


-'seee The two Dakota senators have arrived in 
Washington. They are Judge Edgerton, for- 
merly United States Senator from Minnesota, 
succeeding Windom when the latter went into 
Garfield’s Cabinet, and Judge Mocdy, of Dead- 
wood, a prominent lawyer, and now attorney at 
$10,000 a year for the Homestake Mining Com- 


to take seats on the floor of the Senate, as was 
done in the case of the senators elect from 
Missouri and Michigan before the admission of 
those states, 


..-The President has now sent to the Senate 
the nominations of all the men he has appointed 
to office since the adjournment of the special 
session of that body last March. None have 
been witbheld. There are now some 2,000 nom- 
inations pending, all of which have been re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. This 
number does not include the army and navy 
promotions, which ar3 a thousand or so more, 
and are simply considered pro forma. 


DOMESTIC. 


...-The mining settlement of Boston Run 
near Shenandoah, Penn., began to cave in on 
Jan. 7th. The Boston Run colliery, which under- 
mines the village, was flooded with water, and 
the roof supports washed away. Five blocks of 
houses were engulfed, and the settlement has 
been abandoned. The town was composed of 
about seventy-five families, whose houses were 
the usual hastily constructed frame structures. 
An imperative order was issued on the 9th for 
forty families to vacate their houses. The peo- 
ple began to move their houschold goods to 
places of safety, and started for Mahony City and 
Gibbeston, a mile away. The bridge and turn- 
pike were found to be washed away, and they 
had to return and spend the night on the moun- 
tain side. As the weather was bitter cold the 
women and children suffered greatly. The Coal 
and [ron Company has issued orders to their 
mine bosses and assistants to do all in their 
power toward relieving the endangered families, 
and are now engaged in the erection of a tempo- 
rary bridge, that the almost exhausted women 
and children may reach the neighboring towns 
and be taken care of. The damage to the colliery 
cannot be estimated, it being the general opinion 
that it will be abandoned, and its veins worked 
from Bear Rua, an adjoining colliery across the 
creek. The excitement is hourly increasing, and 
fears are entertained that all of the sixty houses 
will go down to the bottom of the second lift 
1,000 feet deep, the first lift having given away 
under its great weight. 


..The striking engineers of the Manhatian 
Elevated Railway succeeded in all their demands 
on the company except one. The engineers 
asked that eight hours be made a day’s work, 
but agreed to nin2 finally, The company at- 
tempted to prevent a strike by closing the Niuth 
and Second Avenue lines, but the Railroad Com- 
missioner compelled it to open them. The set- 
tlement provides that the wages of engineers 
and firemen who have run an engine one year 
shall be $3.50 a day, as in 1880. All old engi- 
neers hired by the company are to receive $3.25 
a day for the first six months, and $3.50 a day 
thereafter. Engineers promoted by tue com- 
pany from firemen to engiaeers are to receive 
#3 a day for the first six months, $3.25 for the 
ensuing six months, and after having been an 
engineer One year to receive first-class pay, or 
#3.50 a day. Men hired as new firemen, or pro- 
moted to the position of firemen from other de- 
partments, never having fired before, are to re- 
ceive $1.65 per day for the first six months, 
$1.75 per day for the following six months, and 
$2 per day thereafter. Firemen hired from 
other roads are to get $1.75 per day for the first 
six months, and $2 thereafter. 


.-The Republican members of the Ohio 
State Legislature, nominated Mr. John Sher, 
man for the United States Senate, in the open 
jot caucus held on Jan, 7th. The vote was 
nnanimous and open, there being no other 
name suggested to the caucus. Not more than 
two dozen persons were present besides the 
members. A number of short, enthusiastic 
speeches were made indorsing the nomination 
by ex-Governor Noyes, Lieutenant Governo 
Kennedy and others. The caucus was presided 
over by Senator Ely, of Cleveland, and was in 
session less than an hour. The majority report 
of the Committee on Privileges, recommending 
that the nine members from Hamilton County 
he unsea ted, was not adcpted. 


.. The extensive mill buildings in Kensing- 
ton, Philadelphia, known as Arrott’s mills ard 
Beatty’s mills, occupying two blocks, were 
burned on Jan. 10th, involving a loss estimated 
at $1,000,000. The buildings were occupied by 
about a dozen firms engaged in the manufac- 
ture of hosiery, cotton and woolen yarns, up- 
holstery goods, Jerseys, mill machinery, etc., all 
of whom lose heavily, All the firms had large 
stocks of manufactured goods on hand which 
had already been sold to dealers, to be delivered 
Feb. Ist. The loss is nearly, if not quite cov- 
ered by insurance. About 900 hands are thrown 
ont of employment by the fire. 


-...Gen. James W. Husted was elected Speake 
of the New York State Assembly, Jan. 4th. The 
Legislature was convened on Jan. 5th. Genera 
Jones opened the Senate, and made a short 
speech to the senators. General Husted has 





pany. They will in all probability be allowed 


FOREIGN, 


...-The Earl of Carnarvon, Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, is confined to his bed. It is thought 
that anxiety concerning the political situation 
and overwork are the principal causes of his 
illness. The Princess of Wales has recovered 
from the attack of pleurisy which she con- 
tracted last week. Mr. Michael Davitt has 
promised to visit Wales in February next for 
the purpose of assisting in an agrarian agitation 
and of aiding in the formation of a Welsh land 
league. General Sir Henry Frederick Poneon- 
by, private secretary to the Queen, telegraphed 
to London on January 9th that she desired him 
to say that she would open the forthcoming 
session of Parliament in person, One hun- 
dred skaters were submerged in Regents Park 
lake, London, on Saturday, by the ice breaking. 
No lives were lost. 


--.-The Greek government has made over- 
tures to the government of Montenegro looking 
to the formation of an alliance both offensive 
and defensive against the Porte. The King 
of Greece will leave his capital shortly for 
the Thessalian frontier to inspect the army. It 
is supposed by some that this will be the prelude 
to the beginning of hostilities. The Greek gov- 
ernment has received from Prince Bismarck a 
reply to the circular note sent recently to the 
great Powers concerning the Balkan question 
and the attitude of Greece in connection there- 
with. The German Chancellor warns Greece 
that if she engeges in a war with Turkey she 
will do so at her own risk; that she can expect 
no assistance from any of the great Powers, all 
of which will hold themselves aloof from the 
controversy. 


....The new French Cabinet was announced 
on Jan. 7th. Itis as follows: M. de Freycinet, 
President of the Council and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs; M.Sarrien, Minister of the 
Interior ; M. Sadi-Carnot, Minister of Finance ; 


M. Goblet, Minister of Public Instruction; M. 
Demole, Minister of Justice; M. Develle, Minis- 
ter of Agriculture ; General Boulanger, Minis- 
ter of War; M. Aube, Minister of Marine and 
the Colonies ; M. Bathaur, Minister of Public 
Works ; M. Granet, Minister of Posts and Tele- 
graphs ; M. Lockroy, Minister of Commerce. 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving = or, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Ch lied, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, Canton, Mase. Mass. 


Beware of Imitations.. 


Mentholotte the true Japanese Headache Cure in- 
bey relieves and cures Headache, Toothache, and other 
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SIGNS OF RAIN. 





Wuewn Elijah was on Mount Carmel, after 
he had prayed for the heavens to be un- 
locked and God to fulfill his promise and 
send the rain upon the thirsty earth, long 
parched by famine, he sent his servant to 
see if there was any sign of a cloud in the 
sky toward the sea. After going seven 
times he returned and reported that there 
was a little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand. This was the sign of the mighty 
rain which soon followed and filled all the 
streams and wells in the land. That was a 
glad sign to Elijab, and the news of the 
coming rain must have been most welcome 
words to Isracl, which had been so long 
under the curse of famine. It seems to us 
that there is a cloud in the heavens over us 
which indicates that God is coming nigh un- 
to usin mercy to refresh us with a mighty 
rain. Let us be ready forit. From many 
places throughout the land there come re- 
ports that sigos of refreshing are apparent. 
We hear of meetings which have antici- 
pated the week of prayer; of meetings held 
by individual pastors in their own churches; 
of union meetiugs comprehending all the 
churches in some of the larger towns and 
smaller cities; every evangelist we know, 
of any worth or calling, is engaged by the 
churches, and letters are coming to us 
every day from pastors who have not here- 
tofore been favorable to evangelistic effort 
and rather chary of evangelists, making 
inquiry for evangelists ‘‘ of conservative 
character and methods,” and yet of fervor 
and power with the people. We bave 
learned with pleasure that even so staid an 
ecclesiastical society as the Collegiate Dutch 
Church of this city, has ordered general 





evangelistic services to be held in all their 
churches. The Episcopalian brethren have 
done a good thing outside the pale of their 
own Church, if they have stirred up some 
of our very conservative old Churches to 
consider the expediency of adopting some 
new and more vigorous and vital measures 
to interest the people in the Gospel, which, 
though ubly preached in their own churches, 
is without a great apparent result in the con- 
version of souls. 

All thisis well; bat it will not be wellif 
the cloud in the sky is allowed to decline 
into the sea again. We must keep on 
praying and waiting upon the Lord, until the 
sound of a mighty rain is heard through- 
out the land. There is no reason why we 
should not ask God for large things. And 
without doubt we shall get large things if 
we ask in faith and have the courage to 
wait with patient perseverance upon him, 
meantime doing those things which lie with- 
in our power todo. We cannot create the 
wind or set itin motion, but we can set 
our sails to catch it when it comes; we 
cannot make the electricity, but we can 
stretch the wire along which it is to run 
and do its work; we cannot, in a word, 
control the Spirit, but we can so place our- 
selves before the Lord, and so do the things 
he has bidden us to do that we will come 
under the influence and power of his 
mighty breath. 

We would suggest that, in all the 
smaller towns and larger cities, the pastors 
lay aside any small local interest and church 
selfishnesses, and combine to meet together 
and call upon the Lord. In the larger cities 
we would suggest that those pastors whose 
fields and churches are nearest together 
get in conference with some of their lead- 
ing men and spiritual women, and arrange 
for joint union services. If there is a good 
evangelist to be had, send for him, and 
then all hands work heartily with him, and 
giving him abundant support while he in- 
troduces those topics and preaches the 
Gospel in the way which experience has 
taught him is the wisest and best calcu- 
lated fo stir up the dormant life of the 
Church and arouse the consciences and 
reach the hearts of the unconverted. You 
may not be able to get Moody, or Aitken, or 
Whittle or any one of the better known 
evangelists; but God is not limited to work 
with these two cr three brethren. If you 
can’t get an evangelist, send for some well- 
known pastor, who has the evangelist’s gift, 
who is famous as a soul winner, and get him 
to lead your bos‘s. It is better to have a 
stranger at the head of a union meeting 
than to have one of your own number, for 
many reasons, which we have not the space 
in this articleto enumerate. But if you can’t 
geta pastor from a distance to help you, 
then lay aside all envies and all jealousies 
and appoint that one among you whom you 
all agree is the best calculated to arouse 
the consciences of men, or win the atten- 
tion of the careless. Never mind if he does 
gain a little pre-eminence in such meet- 
ings; remember that the least shall be the 
greatest, and he that serveth most lowlily 
will be the more highly exalted. God will 
bless and fill the soul of the man who 
stands ready to hold up another's hands 
while he preaches—to be as Aaron and 
Her to Moses. Put your confidence in 
God, remembering that he is able to do ex- 
ceeding abundantly above all you can 
ask or think. Only trust him and rely upon 
him, and wait patiently for him while his 
Word is being faithfully and earnestly pro- 
claimed, aad he will give the blessing. His 
name is pledged to do so, and he has set 
his Word above all his name and estab- 
lished it in the Heavens. 

In the next place, we wish to repeat the 
advice given last week: Hold on/ Donot 
give up the meetings after a week or two 
weeks, or even after a month. If the 
people do not come out to the meetings, 
then break up the meeting during the day 
into committees of two, and go from house 
to house, and visit all the people, and in the 
name of Christ invite them to come to ** the 
feast of love.” Let every Christian man 
and woman but begin to do his duty, and 
God will—he must, to be true to his Word 
and his name—give the blessings. We 
heerd of a man, a few weeks ago, who said 
of a protracted meeting then in progress in 
a small New England city: ‘‘ No; I am not 


going, Those Christians don’t mean busi- 


ness. They will carry on their meetings 
for a couple of weeks, and then they will 
give it up. They bave no courage, or else 
they do not believe what they are preach- 
ing.” ‘* Why,” continued he, ‘‘do you 
suppose that, if they believed we were lost 
and on the way to Hell, and that God was 
able to save us, they would give over 
trying, after a two weeks’ campaign ? 
They have these meetings every year; but 
about two weeks uses up all their faith and 
they give it up. They will do the same 
thing this year.” There is too much 
truth in this criticism. The world will not 
believe any faster or farther than we do. 
It seems to us that we ought to accept 
God’s challenge seen in the ‘‘ clouds rising 
out of the sea,” and not cease especial work 
and special prayer until the whole land be 
filled with the glory of the Lord. Brethren, 
hold on this year, til! the blessing comes. 


WHAT IS THE LESSON ? 


Last year the Congregational Churches 
in the United States received 21,729 per- 
sons on confession of faith. This is in the 
proportion of five converts to each church, 
and a little more than five converts to each 
minister. It is not a large result when we 
consider the agencies and influences which 
each church and minister can use for the 
spread of the Gospel; but it is much larger 
than the returns of many previous years. 
The foreign missions of the Congregational 
body report for the year 3,008 additions. 
This gives an average of ten converts to 
each church and to each ordained mission- 
ary and pastor. Both at home and abroad 
it was an unusually good year; but why 
should the mission churches have been just 
twice as successful as the home churches? 

It is not an accidental circumstance or 
an isolated instance. The statistics of 
other Churches tell a similar story. The 
Presbyterian Church received, on examina- 
tion, 42,972 persons. The Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions reports for the 
same period 2,239 additions. As the num- 
ber of churches in the mission fields is not 
given, we can only compare rates of in- 
crease by communicants. The additions 
to the missions were at the rate of one 
convert to every ten communicants 
the additions to the home churches at the 
rate of one convert to every fifteen com- 
municants. These calculations are not 
minute; but they establish the fact that, 
in some cases, if not in all, mission 
churches are growing faster than home 
churches. 

Have not the churches at home all tke 
advantages? They have a population al- 
ready outwardly Christian to work among. 
The people accept the Bible as true ; they 
believe in Gud; they reverence religion, 
and they respect the churches. They read 
the Gospel, they hear the Gospel, they sup- 
port the Gospel. The young are edu- 
cated under Christian influences; and the 
teachings of the Scriptures are carried day 
by day through a thousand channels—lit- 
erary, social, civil, and commercial—int» 
the public mind. In all these, the Churches 
have efficient allies in publishing and com- 
mending the Gospel. 

But how is it with the mission churches? 
The missionaries find a soil not only unpre- 
pared, but already sown with the ceed of 
other and hostile systems. They must de- 
stroy the growths of error, and dig slowly 
and laboriously before they can plant. 
They are foreigners, and therefore under 
suspicion. They antagonize old beliefs and 
systems, and even social usages, and are 
received as enemies. They preach a strange 
doctrine, and are often met with ridicule 
and resentment. Why should mission 
churches, under such circumstances, gain 
twice as many converts as home churches? 
We offer a thought or two by way of an- 
swer. 

1. The end and aim of mission churches 
isto make converts. Everything is sub- 
sidiary and tributary to this object— 
preaching, teaching, worship, conference, 
conversation—all opportunities ere im- 
proved to impress men and bring then tca 
decision. Individuals are selected, and all 
possible influences are brought to bear to 
win them. It is hand-to-hand work, and 
members as well as missionaries engage in 
it. 














2. The sermons are earnest, simple, and 









positive. Christ and his cross are the 
theme, and the human heart is always 
touched by the simple story. 

8. Missionaries and Christian workers in 
mission fields are not easily discouraged. 
They overcome great obstacles, persevere 
in the face of difficulties and discourage- 
ments, and put the word “fail” out of their 
vocabulary. They are men of faith and 
work. 

Will home churches, with all the oppor- 
tunities and facilities and influences which 
are at hand for their use, be content to 
add an average of five or six converts to 
each congregation when mission churches 
in the midst of strange, unfriendly, and 
idolatrous or savage peoples gain twice as 
many? 








SUNDAY OPENING OF MUSEUMS. 


Mr. Morris K. Jesup’s argument made 
before the Mayor and Board of Estimate 
in this city on the subject of opening the 
two great museums of the city on Sunday 
as been published, and offers a very 
strong argument from the side of the trus- 
tees. Indeed we do not see how it can be 
answered. It does not so much relate to 
the religious or roral side of the question 
as it does to that of honesty in keeping 
agreements; and the consideration due the 
just rights of trustees and donors. 

This is the state of the case. The collec- 
tions on exhibition in both the Metropolitan 
Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory have been made by private gentlemen, 
at their own expense. By agreement with 
the city, and for the benefit of the city, the 
city provides a place for their exhibition, 
good buildings and good location. The city 
als> appropriates fifteen thousand dollars a 
year, exactly, to the support of the Muse- 
ums. This is used, in part, for saluries, 
and in part to keep the buildings in repair. 
Less than half the expense of equipping 
the Museum is paid by the city, Thus, 
the Museums of Natural History bas re- 
ceived during its existence, omitting value 
of the public land on which it stands, and 
building, a total sum of $480,888.18. Of 
this $110,722.99, or a little more than one- 
quarter, has come from the city. The rest 
has come from generous private patrons. 
It costs twenty-five thousand dollars a year 
for the current expenses of this Museum, 
and of this, ten thousand dollars has to be 
paid by members and trustees. 

It is very plain, then, that the question 
whether the Museums shall be opened on 
Sundays is not only for the city to decide 
alone. The city has not organized the Mu 
seums, has not provided the objects on ex- 
hibition, pays but three-fifths of the ex- 
pense of keeping them open, and provides 
chiefly the rooms to put themin. For the 
city now to override the will of the trus- 
tees, and insist on keeping the Museums 
open on Sunday, would be an assumption 
of authority both arbitrary and unjustifia- 
ble. 

There exist co.tracts between the city 
and the trustees of these museums. By the 
contract with the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, for example, the city grants the use 
of the building occupied so long as its trus- 
tees ‘‘shall continue to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes defined in its charter,” 
and shall ‘‘ observe the covenants and con- 
ditions herein contained.” Among these 
conditions is this: ‘‘that the exhibition 
halls of said building shall, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday of each week, 
and on all legal and public holidays except 
Sundays, be kept open and accessible to 
the public, free of charge,” etc. This con- 
tract settles the case. The city cannot 
compel the opening of the museums under 
such a contract, which particularly stipu- 
lates tha: the trustees are not required to 
open the museum on Sunday. Of course, 
they can enter ioto a new contract, or they 
can, of their own free will, give the city the 
Sundays; but that is something for them 
to act their own pleasure and judgment 
upon. No action of the city can require it. 
The most the city can do is to take away 
the fifteen thousand dollars 9 year from 
each museum, aud tbrow that burden, as 
well as the expense of adding tothe collec. 
tions, upon the trustees. 

We do not care now to go into the religious 
argument. But this needs to be said, that 
if the museums are opened on Sunday, it 








takes away one strong argument for the 
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Saturday half-holiday. We believe that the 
interests of the working people are to be 
consulted not so much by Sunday opening 
as by giving workmen a chance to have 
Saturday afternoon to themselves. That 
movement has our hearty sympatby. If, 
in addition to this, the museums may then 
be opened on one or more evenings of the 
week, when popular lectures could be 
given, as in the English museums, we 
should have the best solution of the mat- 
ter. 


PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD. 


One Thomas Gunning, who died in this 
city on the 6th of March, 1882, after mak- 
ing certain legacies to his relatives in his 
last will and testament, provided that the 
remainder of his estate, which he be- 
queathed to his executors for the purpose 
in question, should by them be used in 
paying for prayers, to be offered in a Ro- 
man Catholic Church selected by them, for 
the repose of his soul, for the souls of his 
family, and all other souls in purgatory. 
The amount of property disposed of for 
this purpose was, at the time of his death, 
about seven thousand dollars. A number 
of the legatees under the will brought a 
suit to have this part of it declared invalid. 
This suit was recently tried before Judge 
Cullen, of the Supreme Court of this state 
in Kings County; and the result was that 
the part of the will sought to be vacated was 
declared to be valid. 

The ground upon which Judge Cullen 
places his decision is identical with that 
upon which provisions in wills for the 
erection of a monument and for funeral ex- 
penses have been sustainned by the courts. 
The Judge remarked: ‘‘ Provisions for 
monuments and expenses of funerals are 
common in wills, and while in most cases 
they bave been assumed to be good rather 
than the question of their validity dis- 
cussed, still, whenever the question has 
directly arisen, they have been upheld.” 
The Judge cited two cases—one in Penn- 
sylvania, and the other in New Jersey—in 
illustration and support of this statement. 
He concluded the opinion as follows : 

“Tt follows that there is a certain class of 
testamentary dispositions, the object of which 
is solely the benefit, real or supposed, of the 
testator, or the gratification of his desires, 
which, if trusts, are not charities, nor do they 
have any beneficiary, yet nevertheless are un- 
questionably valid. I think a provision for 
the benefit of the testator’s soul is exactly akin 
to a provision for his funeral or monument, 
while decent burial is given by the law out of 
even an insolvent’s estate. I think the monu- 
ment is no more an adjunct or concomitant of 
burial, than the masses. One testator may 
direct his whole estate to be expended in the 
pomp of a funeral pageant; a second, in a 
monument to commemorate his name ; a third, 
in religious services for the benetit of his soul. 
It isa matter of taste and religious faith. I 
think all the directions are of the same general 
character, and equally good in law.” 

The conclusion is the same as that of the 
Court of Appeals of this state in the recent 
case of Gilman against McArdle; but the 
method of arriving at it is different. The 
Court of Appeals held, in this case, that 
the Roman Catholic Church in which the 
masses were to be said is to be deemed 
the beneficiary; and on this ground it re- 
versed the decision rendered by Judge 
Freedman, of the Superior Court of this 
city. It seems to us that the court strained 
the point in order to find a beneficiary as 
the condition of declaring the contract 
valid. The ground taken by Judge Cullen 
strikes us as the better view. 

If one has the right by will to dispose of 
his property at all, then he ought to have 
the right to provide for his funeral charges, 
for the erection of a monument over his 
body; and, on the same principle, for the 
saying of as many masses for the repose 
of his soul as he chooses to provide for. 
Tbe question before a court is not whether 
saying masses for the dead can do them 
any good, but whether one who believes in 
the doctrine can, in his will, make this 
provision in his.own behalf, or in behalf of 
others. We can see to good legal reason 
why be shoyld not have the same right to 
do so that he has to order a monument to 
be erected over his body aud set apart the 
necessary funds for this purpose. Many 
foolish things are done by will makers, and 
this case, we think, was one, but not the 








FRAUD IN POLITICS. 


JupGE Jounson, of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, a jurist of the highest character, in 
his opinion on the frauds in the Hamil- 
ton County returns, which give certificates 
to three State Senators defeated by the 
ballots of the citizens, and thus control the 
Senate and, perhaps,the succession to Sen- 
ator Sherman in the United States Senate, 
makes a remarkable statement. He says 
that it would be a miracle if the majority 
of the Ohio Senate should not vote solidly 
to retain these men in their seats, no mat- 
ter how clear may be the evidence that 
they are here as the result of fraud and 
crime. He says that the refusal on the part 
of a political party to profit by fraud and 
forgery is an unheard-of thing. 

Such a declaration as this, by a jurist of 
experience aod character, throws a lurid 
light oa the corrupt principles that govern 
politics. According to Judge Johnson, the 
principle, ‘All is fair in war,” is applied 
to government. Men who would rather die 
than be accomplices in commercial for- 
gery, do not hesitate to reap all the fruits 
of forgery in politics. 

The case in the Ohio Senate is an extra; 
ordinary one. ‘Three men received the 
majority of votes cast for state senators in 
Hamilton County. In one of the election 
precincts, however, the judges of elections, 
or some other person, changed a seven toa 
nine in the hundreds column of one of the 
footings, thus giving two hundred extra 
votes for certain senators, which stroke cf 
@ pen gave the election to the candidates 
defeated by the people. The circuit court 
in Hamilton County directed the canvass- 
ing board to omit these two hundred votes 
which were never cast; but the Supreme 
Court declares—and it is very likely cor- 
rect, as the law expressly forbids the can- 
vascers of elections to ‘‘ decide upon the va- 
lidity of the returns,” and requires them 
to ‘‘be governed by the number of votes 
stated in the poll book”—that the canvass- 
ers can make no corrections, but must 
pass the matter over to the Senate. Of the 
fact of the fraud there seems to be no 
question. The page with the change of the 
figure has been photographed and widely 
distributed, and the figures on the back of 
the paper which make the basis for the 
charge. The judges of the Supreme 
Court, all alike, accept the fact of the fraud 
as beyond doubt; their only difference is 
as to wno shall correct it. Their decision 
puts the duty on the Senate. 

In an able Sunday evening eermon, Dr 
Washington Gladden, whose church stands 
opposite the Ohio State House, iaid these 
facts before a large assemblage, including 
many members of the Ohi» Legislature, and 
most clearly depicted the debauched con- 
dition of the public conscience which such 
a state of things demonstrates. What one 
of these senators would dare to be accom- 
plice to a forgery of a cheque raised by 
changing a seven toa nine, which might send 
him to the penitentiary? And yet this is 
a@ worse, more criminal forgery than any 
whose purpose is only to steal money from 
an individual, and not torob a state and 
overthrow the very base-stone of liberty. 

It would appear that Judge Johnson’s 
prognostication had already been proved 
true. One attempt, on the face of the 
facts, to give their seats to the men who 
had the majority of votes, has failed. Not 
one of the party which would gain by the 
fraud voted against it. What the final de- 
cision will be, our readers will probably 
know by the time this paper reaches them. 
We only say that the question whether 
this man or that shall be elected United 
States Senator from Ohio sinks into insig- 
nificance beside the question whether 
falsehood, forgery and bribery are to be 
regarded in our politics as Jegitimate polit- 
ical expedients. When we hear the knell 
of Judge Johnson’s warning, and when we 
recall how, not long ago, in deciding a 
‘*presidential succession,” eight men, the 
most judicial and honored in the land, 
stood parted on a question of non-political 
facts right along their political lines from 
seven others equally judicial and honored, 
we ask whether it is settled that everything 
is fair in politics. What shall be the type 
of the coming American statesman? Shall 
it be John Quincy Adams, who put into 








worst. 


maxim, ‘‘My country, right or wrong,” 
or shall it be Boss Tweed? 


A FORTUNATE CITY. 


Ir Baltimore has not been the Athens of 

America she makes good promise to be- 

come such. The promise comes from the 

inspiration not first of learning and literary 

culture, but of generous wealth. 

One magnificent benefaction suggeste 

another. First Mr. Peabody gave to Balti- 

more a magnificent library for specialists 

and scholars. That gave the suggestion 

and example to Johns Hopkins, who founded 

the most inspiring institution for develop- 
ing high scholarship in every branch to be 
found in the United States, and which 
almost makes it unnecessary for a student 
to go to Europe to pursue his studies under 
suitable instruction. These great gifts 
were followed by the third magniticent gift 
of over a million dollars by Enoch Pratt, 
whose public library, free, like that of Bos- 
ton, to all the citizens, was inaugurated last 
week. 

As Mayor Hodges, in his speech accept- 
ing the gift for the city, said, it is just 
one thousand years since the first public 
library for English-speaking people was 
opened by the greatest of English kings. 
After freeing his people from invasion and 
oppression, Alfred cast about to see what 
best gift he could present his people. His 
answer wa3 remarkable for a kiog of the 
ninth century. He determined to give 
them books. So he ordered scribes to make 
copies of all good books; and he himself 
found time to translate from Latin into 
what was literally the “‘ King’s English” 
three books, next to the Bible the best he 
knew on earth. One was a book of his- 
tory, one of philosophy, one of religion. 
With these three he founded his library. 
These three he put in the churches, where 
all could read them. Precious as they 
were, yet, under certain circumstances, 
they could be borrowed by scholars, s0 
that we may say that one thousand years 
ago King Alfred inaugurated the first free 
lending library, as now Enoch Pratt has 
inaugurated the last. 

Enoch Pratt was born and educated in 
Middleboro’, Mass., and trained in busi- 
ness methods in Boston. Ffty years ago 
he entered on business ia Baltimore, and, 
while he has generously remembered his 
native town, his great gift goes to the city 
of his adoption, even as the great gift of 
the Baltimorean, Peter Cooper, went to 
New York. He has made his money by 
steady, legitimate methods, and now gives 
a large portion of it back to the puil.c 
from which he honestly obtained it. 

It is the example which here especially 
interests us. The line of benefactors of 
Baltimore will not end here; for the field 
of benefit is not yet full. One of the 
speakers almost intimated that some large- 
hearted citizen might yet found a worthy 
technological institution for the city. The 
great museums of art and science are pot 
yet created. The Pratt Library will do 
much to foster a taste and ambition for the 
better things of life in the children and 
youth of the city. It will also give the 
example to future Peabodys and Hop- 
kinses, and Pratts, who will find other 
great deeds to do, and other great honors 
to win, whereby their wealth will pur- 
chase for them everlasting babitations in 
the honor and reverence of the generations 
to follow. 











THE OLEOMARGARINE QUES- 
TION. 


A pegorsion has recently been rendered 
in the County Court of Harrisburg, in 
Pennsylvania, sustaining the law of that 
state which forbids the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine. The law is sub- 
stantially a copy of the law of this state 
enacted in 1884. The following is the ex- 
act language of the statute: 


“No person shall manufacture out of any 
oleaginous substances, or any substances, or 
any compound of the same, other than that 
produced from unadulterated milk, or of cream 
from tbe same, soy article designed to take the 
place of butter or cheese produced from pure, 
nnadulterated milk or cream of the same, or 
shall sell or offer for sale the same as an articie 
of food. This provision shall not apply to pure 
skim-milk cheese, made from pure skim milk. 








immortal verse his abhorrence of the 








Whoever violates the provisions of this section 


shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and be pun- 

ished by a fine of not less than one hundred 

nor more than five hundred dollars, or not less 

than six months’ or more than one year’s im- 

prisonment, or by both such fine and imprison- 

ment, for the first offense, and by imprison- 

ment for one year for each subsequent offense.” 

Tbe New York Court of Appeals, in The 

People v. Mark, 1 Eastern Rep., 196, had 

occasion to consider tbe constitutionality 

of this statute, and decided it to be uncon- 

stitutional, thus taking a view of the law 

directly the opposite of that taken by Judge 

Simonton, of the County Court of Harris- 

burg, in regard to a similar statute passed 

by the legislature of Pennsylvania. Ju‘ge 

Rapallo, in stating the opinion of the New 

York Court of Appeals, said: 

‘*It appears to us quite clear that the object 
and effect of the enactment under consideration 

was nut to supplement the existing provisions 
against fraud and deception by means of imita- 
tions of dairy butter, but to take a further snd 
bolder step, and by absolutely prohibiting the 
manufacture or sale of any article which could 
be used as a substitute for it, however openly 
and fairly the character of the snbstiiute might 
be avowed and published, to drive the substi- 
tuted article from the market, and protect those 
engaged in the manufacture of dairy products 
against the competition of cheaper sulstances, 
capable of being applied to the same uses as « 
ticles of food.” 

Such being the nature and effect of the 
evactment, Judge Rapallo said that it was 
inconsistent with the fundamental right 
‘of every American citizen to adopt and 
follow such lawful and industrial pursuits, 
not injurious to the community, as he may 
see fit.” The ‘‘liberty,” secured by the 
constitution of the state, and equally by 
the Conetitution of the United States, is not 
merely exemption from unlawful physical 
restraint, but the right of each person ‘to 
use his faculties in all lawful ways, to live 
and work where he will, to earn his liveli- 
hood in apy lawful calling, ard to pursue 
any Jawful trade oravocation.” The right 
of liberty, in this broad sense, as the Court 
held, was violated by the enactment in 
question. 

This seemsto us a much more sensible 
view than that taken by the County Court 
of Harrisburg. There is no pretense that 
oleomargarive is injurious to health. It is 
simply cheaper than dairy butter; and 
when it is manufactured and sold for what 
it is, without any deception or fraud, we 
see no good reason forany law against such 
manufacture and sale. The people in buy- 
ing it should know what they are buying; 
and if, by reason of its cheapness, they choose 
to buy and consume it, that is their own 
question. The fact that it lessens the con- 
sumption of dairy butter, being extensively 
used as a substitute therefor, constitutes 
no reason why its manufacture and sale 
as oleomargarine should be forbidden. 

The people have the right, however, to 
insist that there shall be no fraud in sel'ing 
anything for butter which is not butter. 
If the makers of oleomargarine will call it 
oleomargarine, and seil # only by that 
pame, they should have a perfect right to 
do so; but they have no more right to call 
it butter than the maker of counterfeit coin 
has to call such coin money. Counterfeit 
coin is nct money, although it may be 
made nincty parts of pure gold or silver, 
and ten parts of brass. It isa sham and a 
cheat, and as such its use should not be 
permitted. Ifuman sells a horse which ap- 
pears to be sound when he is not so, and he 
knows it, he commits a fraud, and is hable 
to be prosecuted. If a man sells canned 
veal for canned chicken, he sbould be pun- 
ished as aswindler, even if it could be 
proved that canned veal was the better of the 
two. No man has a legal or moral right to 
cheat anybody or deceive anybody by palm- 
ing off any article for what itis not. We 
don’t object to the selling of oleomargarine; 
but we do object to cheating and deception, 
and the getting uf a cent of money from 
anybody under false pretenses. Hovesty 
is the best policy, even in selling oleomar- 
garine. 


Tae Savannab News explains the remark- 
able success of the probibi ion movement in 
Georgia by referring to the fact that it bas there 
been kept entirely free from party politics. 
Neither of the great parties has treated tbo 
question as @ party question, and consequently 
the members of both have cordially united and 
worked wgether against the liquor interest. 
This, as the News tells us, is the great secres of 








the success of the moyement in that state, 
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Cdlitorial Hotes, 


Director ReicHeL, member of the Mission 
Department of the Board of Direetors of the 
Moravian Church, has published a couple of 
articles in the Herrnhut,the church paper of the 
Moravians in Germany, giving descriptions of 
the meetiags of the Missionary Conference which 
he attended at Bremen. On the question of 
Branntwein, which the Conference had under 
earnest consideration, he writes (we translate 
from the Herrnhut) : 


**1n Bremen, asa matter of course, there was,even 
outside of the meeting-room, much talk about 
Branntwein. Thus it once happened that I was 
questioned whether the Moravian Church possessed 
any distilleries. How giad 1 was to be able to 
answer ‘No!’ BatI was not to escape so easily» 
for the questioner went on: * But, formerly you 
had some?’ I could no longer answer in the nega- 
tive, but at once tried to give the conversation quite 
another turn; for 1 began to fee) very uncomfor- 
table indeed, Whatshould J have answered if the 
dear brother had been struck with the idea of ask- 
ing the further question: ‘Is there any rum sold 
in the inns of the Moravian Church?’ Should I then 
have talked about the‘ paying business’? or, should 
I haveexplained how ‘ ¢inpossibie’ it is to act other- 
wise? I could not have done so; forl myself do not be 
lieve in such an ‘impossib!e,’ either for our Church’ 
or for the Cameroons, Thus I wouid have been 
obliged to admit that public sentiment in the Mora- 
vian Church, just like that in the German Empire, 
Was not yet become a power that energetically con- 
demns the rum-trade, and that in consequence 
thereof, etc., ets. But it is always painful to be 
obliged to lay epen the shartcomings and sins of the 
@hurch before strangers; kence, I was thankful 
not to be questioned any further. 





Suppose the Director had also been asked about 
breweries? What would he have said? It really 
was not an enviable position in which he was 
placed. We are glad to learn from bis articles that 
the German or Continental Province of the Mora- 
vian Church no longer owns any distilleries. We 
had understood that the distillery in Sarepta was 
still in full blast, never having heard of any 
ukase from the Czar of Russia depriving the 
Church at Sarepta of its privilege to distill and 
sell Branntwein. Of course that must bave 
stopped the * paying business.” We trust that 
Director Reichel (belonging to the Mission De- 
partment) made quite sure of the non-existence 
of this distillery, before being questioned, by 
asking bis colleague of the ‘** Warden’s Depart- 
ment,” Mr. Groche, formerly chief manager of 
the wine-bottling establishment at Neuwied, 
and, subs quently,chief manager of all ram and 
other financial concerns of the Church at Sarep- 
ta, about this distillery. There is hope for better 
days in the Moravian Church. But, why con- 
demn Branntwein only ; why not also Cape wine 
and beer? What other reason can there be for 
continuing the traffic except the profits, which 
go a long way toward raising the salaries of a 
number of Mr. Reichel’s co-directors in the 
Bertheladorf Board? 


A Report on theological seminary libraries, 
by E, C. Richardson, of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, in the ‘‘ Proceedings ” of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, gives some curious 
facts. The largest library belongs to Union 
Seminary, New York, Presbyterian, which has 
50,C00 volumes. Then follow Woodstock, Md., 
Roman Catholic, with 47,00); Princeton, Pres- 
byterian, with 46,000 ; Andover, Congregational, 
with 43,000 ; New Brunswick, Reformed (Dutch), 
with 37,000; Morgan Park, Baptist, with 32,- 
000 ; Western, Alleghany City, Pa., Presbyterian, 
25,000 ; St. Mary's, Baltimore, Roman Catholic, 
25,000 ; Columbia, 8. C., Presbyterian, 23,000 ; 
Rochester, Baptist, 20,000 ; St. Vincent’s, Roman 
Catholic, 20,000 ; Newton, Baptist, 18,500; after 
which follow Berkeley, Middleton, Conn., Epis- 
copal; Bangor, Congregational; Harvard Di- 
vinity, undenominational; Drew, Methodist 
General, Mew York, Episcopal, and Philadel- 
phia, Lutheran, with 17,000 each. Possibly one 
or two of the large figures include the library of 
the college department, Some small libraries, 
as at New Haven (3,000), are aecounted for by 
the fact that the students use the college library. 
By denomivations the figures run, first Presby- 
terian fourteen, with 208,000 books; then Cath- 
olic eighteen, with 186,000; Congregational 
ten, with 118,986 (one has 50, and another 200) ; 
Baptist fourteen, with 105,000 ; Episcopal twelve, 
with 86,000; Lutheran thirteen, with 52,000; 
Reformed (Dutch) one, with 37,000; Methodist 
six, with 28,000. In reading this comparative 
list, the representatives of some of these denom- 
inations will be in the condition of the man 
who went to Heaven, and was surprised, first, 
to find himwelf where he was, and, second, to 
find some of his neighbors where they were. 


Do we believe in faith-healing? Of course we 
believe in faith-healing, especially tor the diseases 
of the soul. If the soul is sick with sin, God 
will heal it if he is asked toin faith. Thatis to be 
accepted as literal fact, asa fact we can build 
on. If any believe further that the prayer of 
faith will beyond question heal the body, then 
our only warning i3 against teaching the doc- 
trine 20 as to destroy faith and hope. We hear it 
declared that, if a man or woman will pray to be 





healed, and only believe, God’s promise is sure. 
Now a man or woman with some incurable or- 
ganic disease accepts this assurance, is told that 
itis in God’s own Word and can be depended 
upon, He prays and believes, ac cordiog to his 
best powers, For a day, or a month he thinks 
he is better. Then comes the certain relapse. 
The disease becomes more aggravated. The 
poor creature is down-hearted and believes God 
has forsaken him, God wili, he has been told, 
as readily heal diseases of the body as of the 
soul. But he finds the disease of the body is not 
cured. What assurance now has he that God 
will cure the soul? It is fortunate if he does 
not, in his nervous physical condition, give up 
all hope and believe himself lost forever. This 
is the great danger in faith-healing. We fear 
it for the burden it puts on the receiver’s faith, 
and the peril to his spiritual peace, 


PRESIDENT Cleveland, if correctly reported as 
to what he has recently said, does not propose 
to make himself the head of the Democratic 
Party, or seek to influence the legislation of 
Congress by the use of Federal patronage. He 
is content with making recommendations to 
Congress's8 to what, in bis judgment, it would be 
wise to do; and, having done this, be will not 
make any attemyts with the members of Congress 
to secure their favorable action. Such has not 
been the course generally pursued by Presidents. 
It has been with them a very common practice 
to use their official influence in respect to meas- 
ures which they wish to have adopted. We 
think that President Cleveland is just right on 
this point, and hope that he will stick to it. The 
office of President, with the exception of the 
veto power, is purely executive, and has nothing 
to do with the legislation of Congress. He 
should leave Congress to make the laws, until 
bills duly passed by that body come before him 
for his official signature; and then he bas a 
right to express his judgment iu regard to them. 
And, if this be good doctrine for the President, 
then it is equally sound doctrine, that the mem- 
bers of Congress should mind their own business 
in respect to appointments to office, and leave 
him to make such appointments as he thinks 
wise, by not attempting to influence his action. 
The Constitution gives him the power of 
making these appointments, with the approval 
of the Senate; and it will be tims enough for 
Senators to act on the subject when nomina- 
tions are sent to the Senate. Itis to be hoped 
that the President, while not intending to do 
anything to influence the action of either House 
of Congress in regard to legislation, will practi- 
cally assert and exercise his own independence 
in the matter of appointments, 





Tue Senate, last week, by the decisive vote of 
thirty-eight yeas to seven nays, passed the anti- 
Mormon bill reported from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee by Senator Edmunds. It now goes to the 
House of Representatives with the strong prob- 
ability that it will there be adopted. We not 
long since gave an outline of the leading provis- 
ions of this bill. The end at which it aims is to 
suppress the whole system of Mormon polygamy 
in the territories of the United States. And for 
this purpose it increases the facilities of putting 
existing laws into force against polygamists, and 
thus increases the certainty that these laws will 
be effective. There are also provisions in the 
bill whose direct aim is to break down the power 
of the politico-ecclesiastical oligarchy consti- 
tuted by the Mormon priesthood, which has 
hitherto treated the laws of the United States 
with defiance. We approve of the bill in both 
of its aspects. The simple truth is that, if we 
would rid the country of this great nuisance 
of polygamy, we must not only punish polygam- 
ists, but must also destroy the power that, under 
the pretenses of religion, fosters and sustains 
the crime. Half-way remedies will not do the 
work, They have been tried long enough to 
prove their insufficiency. The Mormons should 
be made to undertstand that the people of the 
United'States mean to put an end to their polyg- 
amy at all hazards, 


Havine had occasion lately to look over two 
reports made to the Secretary of the Interior, 
one by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 
the other by the Commissioner of Pensions, we 
were struck by one difference between them. 
The former has the good taste and conscience 
not to paint the record of his Republiéan pre- 
deeessor as black. in order to make his own 
record seem whiter. The report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions is superbly unapproachable 
in its overbearing conceit, and is a curiosity of 
its kind. He is describing the management 
under the last Republican administration : 

‘The Pension Bureau was al] but avowedly a 
political machine, filled from border to border with 
the ancompromising adherents of a single organiza- 
tion, who had for the claimant other tests than 
those of the law, apd who required, in addition to 
service in the fleld, submission to and support of a 
party before pensions were granted. Not always, 
but often, was this true ; not openly, but surely were 
the tests applied ; and the vast machinery of a pro- 
fessed governmental office became a party power. 
The enormous array of the medical boards estab- 
lished in eVery quarter was almost solidly partisan ; 








made so not openly but surely. People of one faith 
filled every one of the great agencies. Examiners 
trained in unscrupu!ous schools, traversed the land 
as recruiting sergeants for a party. 

* Chiefs of divisions, assistants, clerks, messen- 
gers, messenger boys, watchmen, and Jaborers were 
all but entirely from the one schoo]. Veteran ser- 
vice could not secure continuance in office, and at 
the behest and demand of partisans beyond the 
office old employss were cut adrift, and zealous 
ruffiers placed in their stead; leaves of absence 
were granted that the active men of the party might 
dominate over the elections. Wholesale discharges 
were made for partisan ends, and a careful study of 
the Tables 21 and 22 A of this report will show how 
a tide of men and money was poured by this office 
into the sections where political struggle was pro- 
gressing. 

“It was widely proclaimed that the pension sys- 
tem of the United States, this vast and unmatched 
beneficence, depended for its continuance on parti- 
san success. The glory of a noble gratitude was 
taken from the people and made to masquerade as 
& party accomplishment, and men were taught that 
the immense sums Jevied on all our borders, a grate- 
ful reward for the veteran soldiery and their depen- 
dents, were party contributions, and would cease if 
a change in governmental administration occurred.” 


It would be difficult to pen a more unjustifiable 
statement, 


Ir is understood that the members of Congress 
from the Pacific Coast have agreed upon a bill 
for the purpose of increasing the stringency of 
the law against the immigration of Chinamen to 
this country. We had hoped that this barba- 
rous, unreasoning and un-American hostility to 
Mongolian foreigners, mainly inspired by other 
foreigners in this country, particularly the Irish, 
would ere this have spent itself, and signs of re- 
turning common-sense begin to appear. But it 
seems that we were mistaken judging from the pro- 
posed action of these Congressmen. What they 
want is more and severer law to keep Chinamen 
from coming to this “ home of the oppressed of 
allnations.” The San Francisco Argonaut forci 
bly telle the truth on this subject when it says: 

“The refuse and sweepings of Europe, the igno- 
rant, brutal, idle offscourings of civilization, meet 
weekly upon the sand lotsin San Francisco, to de- 
termine whether respectable, industrious foreign- 
born citizens and native-born Americans shall be 
permitted to treat Chinese humanely, and employ 
them in business vocations, or unite with this idle 
and worthless gang in driving them into the sea.” 
This is putting the point squarely, and we are 
glad that the Argonaut has had the courage to 
speak thus manfully. The simple truth is that 
this whole crusade against Chinamen comes from 
the very worst elements of American society, and 
it ought tobe stamped into the dust by the better 
sense of the American people, 





To our Vermont correspondent, who dissents 
from what we recently said in regard tothe 
Distiict Judges of the United States, we reply 
that, having read his somewhat lengthy com- 
munication, we are of the same opinion still. 
We think their present rate of compensation is 
* niggardly,” ‘‘ whether we consider the ample 
ability of the Government, or the amount and 
character of the service to be performed, or 
the grade of legal attainments required for the 
proper discharge of the duties of the office.” 
This is what we said, and what we repeat. We 
favor the proposition to make the salary 
at least five thousand dollars a year; and in 
some sections of the country, where the ex- 
pense of living is increased, we would go above 
this mark. If our correspondent will carefully 
study the Revised Statutes of the United States 
in respect to the jurisdiction of the District 
Courts of the United States, he will at once see, 
in the character, variety and quantity of the 
business committed to these courts, an abund- 
ant reason why no second or third-rate lawyer 
should ever be trusted with this service, and 
why an ample salary should be paid as a means 
of inducing the best legal talent of the country 
to accept the office and discharge its duties. 
This we regard as good policy in the interests of 
public justice,and certainly a much hetter policy 
than the one hitherto pursued by Congress. 


Tue foll owing letter deserves publication : 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


You mildly refer in Tae INDEPENDENT to the Sat- 
urday Review’s “rehashing,” in Nov. 2th, of Mr. 
Cope Whitenouse’s theories of ‘‘ Cairo—Zoan—Mem- 
phis,” etc. This rehashing is taken, not only in sen- 
tences, but by the half-page, from his paper on 
*“* Where is the Land of Goshen ?” found in Christian 
Thought for March—April, 1885—c¢/., particularly, p. 
852—3 and p. 361. The proof is simply verbally ab- 
solute. The Review article begins by referring to 
him as “the American traveler and Egyptologist.” 
The questions at once arise: Whom did Mr. White- 
house get to transcribe the article ‘on himself, by 
himself, for himself” in the Review? Or, what bold 
plagiarist has imposed the article on the Review? I 
should not thus refer to the performance, did no 
Mr. Whitehouse say in the Review that the Egypt Ex 
ploration Fund ignores well-authenticated tradition 
“and so far the explorations have been fruitless” 
(); and has recently written a religious weekly in 
New York an untrue statement of what Messrs. Na- 
ville and Poole did, or did not, say at the annual 
meeting of the Fund, Oct. 28th,in London, Isent 
Mr. Poole the slip from the paper, and he at once 
wrote me acontradiction of Mr. Whitehouse’s state- 





ments. To palliate it would doubtless cal] forth fur. 
ther mistatements from the same source. Precisely 
the same ‘ Blessing of Jacob” ends boththe Review 
and the Christian Thought articles; and 1 add that 
Dr. Pleyte, of Leyden, has written me his * refuta- 
tion” of it, which places him m accord with Prof. C, 
H. Toy, and, doubtless, all our Hebraists. I ought 
to add that ** Tanis No. I,” just issued there, received 
in the Dec, 5th number of the Review a hearty and 
fu!l notice, in which Mr. Naville’s discovery of 
Pithom ‘s fully accepted, as also the identity of San 
Tanis, T’aan, Zoan, as one and the same site, 
Wm. C. WINSLOW, 
Vice-President Egypt Exploration Fund, Boston, 





.-.-Mr, Charles E. Daniels writes us: 

In your list of provincialisms you give ‘season, 
ashewer,” The definition is slightly wrong. I re- 
member hearing a man in Texas ask another, while 
the roof above us fairly shuddered with falling rain, 
“Do you think we shail get a season ?” meaning, 
will this last long enough to insure the season’s crop. 
An insufficient shower is not a season. 

You have another word—“ simlin, a squash.” In 
the same state before the War, tived a Baptist 
preacher, never spoken of except as Tom Eaton, It 
was said that he never preached a sermon without 
quoting a certain text in apeculiar way. I heard 
him three times, and each time he sustained his rep» 
utation, declaring with emphasis; *- Ef I haint cher- 
ity, ’'m soundin’ brass and a timklin’ simlin.” It 
seemed to be a favorite string in his harp of a thou- 
sand. It is possible that all these years I mignt 
have been charged with being a “ simjin” myself, 
lacking charity enough to suppose he had any mean- 
ing to the word. But new, seeing what you say the 
thing really is, and remembering how the dry, thin- 
shelled scallop squashes, with which we boys used 
to pelt.each other, rattled, I see he had a meaning 
and one not far from Paul’s either, 

....Lhere is in this city a Jewish congregation 
—or church—called the Ahawath Chesed, or 
Brotherhood of Mercy. They have their Hebrew 
Young Men’s Association, which lately invited 
Dr. Howard Crosby to address them. His ad- 
dress, on *‘ Abraham,” is printed in full in The 
American Hebrew, and an excellent one it is. Dr. 
Crosby glances at the history of the life of the 
great patriarch, and draws from it the great les- 
son that trust in God gives righteousness, and 
makes one the * Friend of God.” He gives an 
admirable summary of what is not Abrahamic 
faith. It is not Abrahamic faith to give our 
lives to worldly ends, to treat God with the cold 
courtesy of synagogue attendance, to turn re- 
ligion into cold philosophy, to neglect God’s 
Word and ignore hiscommands. The address is 
an admirable one, and none the worse for its 
object, for making no reference to Him who is 
the most distinguished of the seed of Alraham. 
The decencies of the occasion forbade that. 


-.--The Philadelphia Presbytery has voted, 
after long debate, and by a vote of twenty-six 
to twenty-one, not to approve the call of Dr. 
Leonard W. Bacon to the pastorate of the Wood - 
land church. The call extended to him was 
given after he had y reached there for two years, 
and by a vote more nearly unanitnous than any 
other in its history. Dr. Bacon found able and 
earnest supporters before the Presbytery in Dr. 
Poor and Dr. Blackwood, while Drs. Dickey and 
Nevin led in the opposition. It is a great dis- 
appointment to the members of the Woodland 
church, and puts the enterprise in serious dan- 
ger, though the Presbytery gave consent, the 
next day, to Dr. Bacon’s continuing with the 
church until July. According to the reports 
presented, we judge that the majority were con- 
trolled, not by anything that they could have 
found unsatisfactory in Dr. Bacon's answers to 
the constitutional questions, but by what they 
regarded as questionable in some of his pub- 
lished articles, 


.... The Churchman, referring to the subject 
of “co-operation in foreign missions,”’ which 
was to be discussed by the Alliance of the Re- 
formed Churches io this city Tuesday of this 
week, suggests that ‘‘it would be a most wise 
arrangement for all the Protestant bodies in 
the country, inclnding our own, to unite in the 
sustentation of foreign missions, the supervision 
thereof in the foreign field to be entrusted to 
our foreign missionary bishops who are actually 
on the ground.” It would be a glorious thing 
to unite all Protestant bodies in the sustenta- 
tion of foreign missions. But such union can 
come only by concessions. The question for 
each denomination is, not what will you offer 
from your own polity and creed, but what will 
you concede? What will The Churchman 
concede for the sake of such union? Will it 
concede, for example, the right of the natives 
to choose for themselves what form of Church 
government they wi ll bave? 


....We would have our readers pay especial 
attention to a few sentences in Dr. Atticus G. 
Haygood’s article this week on Lecal Option in 
Georgia. Speaking of the Prohibition cam- 
paign in Atlanta, he says: 


“With hardly an exception, the colored pastors 


-gtood firmly by the Prohibitionists: But for them 


the liquor men would have prevailed. . . . Many 
colored voters resisted large offers—some larger 
money than they may ever expect to handle at one 
time. . . . The strongest prohibition force 
among the colored citizens came from those who 
had been taught in the colleges for colored people in 
Atlanta. Time and time again since the election 
well-informed gentlemen in Atianta have said to me: 
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These college-taught men and women stood by us.’ 
This attitude was a magnificent vindication of the 
efforts that are being made to educate the Negroes 
jn the South.” 


Those institutions deserve the support they ask 


....1t will surprise our readers to learn that 
up to the present time there has been no oppor- 
tunity for honors to be gained in Oxford Uni- 
versity in the Oriental language. That is now 
to be corrected by a statute adopted last month. 
There will be an Honor School of Oriental 
Studies, with two examinations, of which the 
candidate can take his option, one in Indian 
studies, and the other in Shemitic studies. In 
the former are first the history of India, San- 
skrit, Persian, Arabic, Hindustani, Hindi, 
Marathi, Bengali, Tamil, and Telugu ; in the lat- 
ter are put Arabian and Jewish history, Arabic, 
Hebrew, and Aramaic (including Chaldee, Sa- 
maritan and Syriac). The Shemitic list is curious 
in that it omits Assyrian entirely, which is the 
key to Shemitic, and does not distinctly include 
Rabbinic. Aud yet Sayce is an Oxford pro- 
fessor 


....Ln our selfish troubles we imagine there 
are po other persons so tried as are we. An 
Eastern story tells of a poor beggar, who had, 
at night, bat a single smallest coin. He had 
waited till the hour when the food in the mar- 
k-t would be. cheapest, and then he went and 
bought a cucumber. He had no bread to eat 
with it, and, saying to himself that he was the 
poorest and most uafortunate man in the city, 
he went to a retired place, where no one should 
see him eat his slender meal, and, drawing his 
old kmfe from bis girdle, he pared his cucumber 
and began to eat. Hearing a movement behind 
him, he turned round, and there he saw & man 
picking up the parings and eating them. ‘ Allah 
be praised!” said he. ‘‘Here’s a man poorer 
than I ; for he eats what I throw away!” 


... Speaker Carlisle’s new Committee on Re- 
form in the Civil Service will hardly please Civil 
Service Reformers. William Walter P.elps, Gen- 
eral Bingham, Mr. Millard, Mr. Hitt and Colonel! 
Lyman composed the minority of the old com- 
mittee, and, with the exception of Colonel Ly- 
man, who was not re-elected, all would have 
been glad to act again ; and Governor Long had 
expressed a desire, it is said, to take Colonel 
Lyman’s place. But noue of them were ap- 
pointed, their places being filled with five members 
new to the work of the committee, of whom 
three are inexperienced in Congressional service. 
Of the members of the majority, Mr. Findlay, of 
Maryland, is kaown to be heartily in favor of 
Civil Service Reform, and Mr. Pulitzer is editor 
of the New York Wor/d. 


....We all know how warmly Bishop Coxe has 
at heart the fellowship of all Christians, and 
with what enthusiasm he entered into the plan 
of the international ‘‘ Congress,” held in Hart- 
ford, last May. In his own home at Buffalo be has 
taken active part in organizing a united effort of 
all Christians to work together for the moral im- 
provement of the city,and thus make Christianity 
felt in elevating the social tone and purifying 
the moral sentiments of schools and other influ- 
ences on the youth. There are to be * Chris- 
tian Conferences,” held each month in a public 
hall, to consider the various aspects of public 
morals, A similar plan in other cities would be 
of advantage. 


.---The admirable plan of +he Presbyterian 
and Reformed missions in Japan ought to be 
adopted in other fields and by other denomina- 
tional families. Why cannot missions unite on 
denominational lines? What sense is there in 
having a Northern Presbyterian, a Southern 
Presbyterian, a Reformed Presbyterian, a Scot- 
tish Presbyterian, an English Presbyterian 
Church in any foreign field? Why should 
several Methodist missions strive to form sepa- 
rate Methodist Churches in the same country? 
Are their divisions a glory to them? 


..-.There is no special point of interest about 
the formation of the new Freycinet ministry in 
France, which replaces that of Brisson. Frey- 
cinet is not an untried man. He is an honest 
Liberal, who is not carried away by dreams of 
French colonial glory. Indeed he was most 
severely blamed for giving up the dual control 
in Egypt which left England in role possession, 
Though a Protestant, he will not be bitterly hos- 
tile to keeping up the Concordat with Rome. 
His government may not be a strong one, but it 
will be in the interest of Republican perma- 
nence. 

...-There is, as yet, absolutely no evidence 
that the dispatch announcing tie coaclusion of 
atreaty of peace with Madagascar, on terms fa- 
vorable to France, has in it any truth. The dis- 
patch came very opportunely, suspiciously so, 
for the French Government, but it still Jacks any 


confirmation. We aré very sure that the.Queen’s | 


Goverament, after so long and hero} a resist- 


ance, ixmot going to yield when there is no reas - 


son for it.: Madagascar isa splendid illustration 
of what Christiabity can do for the political in- 
tegrity of a people. : 
.... The Churchman says, with great force 
speaking of divisions in the mission field: 
“ Certainly the difference between the sects repre- 





sented by such missionaries is not only unintelligible 
by the heathen mind, but it°is of infinitesima) im- 
portance compared with the question of the recep- 
tion or rejection of Christianity itself, which is often 
adversely determined by parading such differences 
in the foreign field.” 

True; why should the native mind be confused 
with distinctions between Protestant Episcopal, 
Methodist Episcopal, Reformed Episcopal, 
Canada Episcopal, Anglican Episcopal bodies? 
The Reformed and the Canada Churches will 
doubtless enter some foreign field ere long. 
Why not co-operate on an equal basis? 


....One or two of our neighbors of the 
religious press say, following The Tribune, 
that after the appearance of ‘Tennyson’s poem, 
“Early Spring,” in The Youth’s Companion, 
Dec. 13th, 1883, we spoke slightingly of it. 
Such a blunder of taste would mortify us more 
than a failure of memory. We have examined 
our files, and find that we said not one word in 
depreciation of the beautiful verses. Will The 
Tribune kindly oblige us by proving the asser- 
tion it has made? 


....We sometimes hear that the missionaries 
do not have the respect of foreign residents in 
India and China. Lord Dufferin is Viceroy of 
all India, ruler of almost a quarter of the popu. 
lation of the globe. His wife, Lady Dufferin, 
seeing the misery of the people, sent for Miss 
Thobarn, an American Methodist missionary, 
and inquired how she might alleviate it. She is 
now studying Hindustani with Miss Thoburn, 
and paying the expenses of persons studying in 
America for future missionary work in India. 

....Senator Hoar has introduced a resolution 
into the Senate to extend the sessions of Con- 
gress. More time for legislation is needed, es- 
pecially in the shorter sessi on, which lasts only 
from the first Monday in December until the 
4th of March ensuing. Deducting all recesses, 
the two sessions together make little more than 
ten months, although the members of Congress 
are paid for two full years of service. Taxpay- 
ers will indorse Mr. Hoar’s resolution. 

...-The protest of the Reactionists in the 
French Chambers against the Ferry colonial pol- 
icy, contains the following words: 

‘The Right has always refused to sanction dis- 

tant adventures in which blood and gold are wholiy 
wasted,” 
This is not very high ground; but it is solid 
ground, aud the French, if they have as much 
‘*lucidity” as Matthew Arnold credits them with, 
will plant themselves en it, 


....There seems to be a mistake about the 
statement that the Fisk Jubilee Singers once 
suffered gross indignity at Fremont,O. We 
are informed that at the time of their engage- 
ment there the singers were entertained at the 
houses of private citizens, several being taken 
care of at the house of Ex-President. Hayes. 
This was not because the hotels refused accom- 
modations, but simply to save expenses to 
the missionary organization that engaged the 
troupe. 

....The Superintendent of the Banking De- 
partment in this state, in his report, calls atten- 
tion to the defects in our extradition treaties, 
and to the urgent necessity for their correction, 
as a means of preventing various forms of dis- 
honesty which now escape punishment by 
flight. Senator Hoar last week introduced a 
resolution into the Senate on the same subject. 
The question is one that demands action on the 
part of the President. 


..., The Bible direction that we should * pray 
without ceasing,” does not, of course, mean 
that we should always be in the formal and 
active exereise of prayer. But it does mean that 
we should always have the spirit of prayer, that 
we should pray often, and that prayer 
should be a fixed and permanent habit. No one 
can maintain a growing piety without this habit. 
We must talk to God,in order to walk with 
him, 

..-.The Springfield Republican, referring to 
the Indian question, very properly says: ‘‘If 
we abrogate the treaties and liberate the great 
portion of his land to white settlement, as must 
eventually be done, the result mast be reached 
by the steps of honorable perauasion and agree- 
ment, not by treachery and arbitrary force.” 
Any other course on the part of the Govern- 
ment would be a violation of its faith as sol- 
emnly pledged by its treaties with the Indians. 


....-The English papers give a long list of 
candidates for Parliament who were elected 
despite the fact that they were announced by 
the Church press, before the election, as in favor 
of Disestablishment, Six were members of the 
Liberation Society. Nineteen Liberals, who 
were opposed to Disestablishment, were not 
elected. It is certain that it was not the Church 
question which reduced the Liberal majority. 


....The American Congregational Union, 
which is mainly a church building society, finds 
it has about forty applications for aid in build- 
ing edifices for churches in straits, which its 
funds will not allow it to grant. We second the 
appeal of the officers that all churches of that 
denomination, which have not taken a collec- 





tion for the excellent cause, should do so, See 
notice of particulars of its need elsewhere. 


....Senator Teller, in the debate on the new 
avti-polygamy bill introduced into the Senate 
by Senator Edmunds, expressed the opinion 
that Congress shou!d bandle the Mormons with 
‘a velvety hand.” The great difficulty with 
such handling is that it will not do the work, 
Mormon polygamy is not to be coaxed into re- 
spect for the law. 

...-Bishop William Taylor is followed eagerly 
by the whole Methodist Church in his African 
enterprise. Why? Well, for one reason, he 
keeps the Church thoroughly informed of all bis 
movements and intentions. Ina recent issue of 
The Christian Witness, there were no fewer 
than nine columns from him about bis work ; and 
very interesting they were. The Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society ought to print, print, print. 

....Practical Christianity does not consist in 
going to church, nor in any outward observance 
of religious duty. The Christian is he in whose 
heart God lives with his sanctifying gracc, and 
who is humbly trying to live as in the eye of him 
who is at once his “‘ great Task-master”’ and his 
loving Father. 

.-..Senator Evarta, in his recent speech at 
Boston, managed to talk all around the silver 
question in his peculiar style. He will need to 
make another speech, explaining this one, be- 
fore the people will be able to understand pre- 
cisely what he meant to say. 

-...A good antidote against bec. ming a miser 
when ene is making money, is to give freely to 
charitable and religious causes. One who does 
this will not be morally harmed by increasing 
riches. 

.... When one says, “I will forgive, but I will 
not forget,” the strong probability is that he 
does not really forgive. 

....-Watchword for tbe Church of Christ: 
Millions for missions, missions for millions! 


The Rush Continues, 


At no time in many years have we seen 
such a rush of new _ subscribers and 
prompt renewals of old ones as during the 
past few weeks. Our daily cash receipts from 
these two sources have been from twenty- 
five to forty per cent. larger than during 
apy of the corresponding weeks in the whole 
of the long period named. We are amazed 
and made glad at the numerous clubs now 
being received. Our subscribers, by the 
simple asking, are obtaining, easily, new 
club lists upon the low terms offered. 

CIRCULATE THE SUBSORIPTION PAPER. 

The circulation of a subscription paper 
by the hand of a child seems to be all that 
is now required. Please remember 
that any subscriber, or other person, 
who will send us five or more names, 


his own included or not, in one re- 
mittance, can have the paper sent one 


year, postage paid, to each, at the low price 
of $2.00. 

If, during the present month, our 
friends will kindly ask their neighbors 
to join them in sending for this paper, im- 
mense results will be sure to follow, and 
each subscriber will save a dollar, our 
lowest single subscription price being 
$3.00, while in clubs of five or more, as we 
have stated, it is only $2.00. 


ONE DOLLAR SAVED. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


BEGIN THE NEW YEAR. 


Single Subscription $3.00 
per annum. 

Club Subscriptions of five 
or more persons, $2.00 each 
per annum, 

Almost any person in an 
hour can get up a club for 
THE INDEPENDENT at the 
low price of $2.00, and thus 
save $1.00, and obtain the 
‘Largest, ablest and best 
religious weekly in the 
world.” Y. 

The $2.00 inducement will 
do the work. 

Your neighbors, on those 
low terms, will all subscribe. 

Please ask them tojoin you. 














Sample copies of Tne INDEPENDENT 
will be sent free to any address. A present 
of a year's subscription to Taz INDEPEND 
ENT would be one of the most acceptable 
and useful presents one could make to any 
son, daughter or friend. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expira- 
tion of the time paid for, but if it is not 
convenient for a subscriber to renew his 
subscription at its expiration, we shall take 
pleasure in continuing the paper if so re- 
quested. Our friends will oblige us very 
much if they will renew their subscriptions 
one or two weeks previous to their expira- 
tion, thereby avoiding tke loss of any num- 
ber of the paper. 


LOWEST SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 


One month....... $ .30/One year......... $ 3.00 
Three months... .75|/Two years....... 5.00 
Four months.... 1.00/Three years..... 7.00 
Six montbs....... 1.50|Four years...... 8.50 
Nine months.... 2.25|Five years...... - 10.00 





Any number over five at $2.90 each. 








DIED. 


Rossins.—On ‘luesday, December 29th, Dr. Robert 
L. Kobbins, one of Bostou's oldest and moat esteemed 
dentists, died suddenly, in Cambridge, of heart dis- 
ease. He will be missed deeply by a wide circle of 
friends, to whom he was endeared by an exceptional 
trap kness and cheerfulness of temper, as well as by 
strict uprigntness and the faithful discharge of every 
duty and trust committed to him. 


NOTICES. 


“THE AMERWKCAN CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 


“ Are we to live or die?” ie the burning question 
to-day with thirty-three of our regularly organized 
and legally incorporated Congregational Churches, 
whose applications for aid, in sume verveng from 
aus to 81,950, and footing up $17,300, are waiting, in 
a) hands of the officers of the Congregational 

nion. 














have been weifing etghs months; and for no other 
the Union has not had the funds 


nized and 
dent of the Home Missionary Society, and by the 


for the extension of his Ringsom, and loyalty to our 


the front, lay the matter 
begut enterprises failfor want of the smalisums 
they so urgent. ask? 

- In behalf of the Board, L. H. COBB, Secretary, N.Y 


READING NOTICES. 


Soornrra aNnD HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s (ugh 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwaya proves true. 











of London 
article of their manufacture xold in the United States 
is the well-known Liebig Company's Extract of Meat, 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is known as a pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, ete. 





To the Lisdig Company: 
O8PITAL FOR RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED, 
Street and f.exingcon Ave., N. Y. 
Your “ Witch Hazel’ has afforded many of our 
suffering patients most decided relief, for which I 
am truly grateful. JAMES KNIGAT, M._D., 
f : Surgeon -in-Chief. 
Ask for Liebig Co.’s Arnicated Extract of Witch 
Hazel. Invaluable in Spinal Irritation and all Reins 
of Ruptured, Paralyzed, and Crippled. Also Piles 
and Catarrh.— Advt. 








WE learn that many posses are buying the7 per 
cent. Guaranteed Farm 6 of the eae itable Mort- 
gage Company, 186 Broadway, New York. 


HER MAJESTY’S FAVORITE, 
CosMETIC GLYCERINE.—Prepared only by the Roy- 
al British Cm pag of Chemists and Perfumers, and 
as supplied toosthe = Family, to her Royal High 
ness the Princess of Wales, Her Grace the Duchees 
of Roxburgh, anp_ the ladies of the highest circles 
ted ohne, comaace xion und totiet, gieteprin . C~ : 
ons, chapping, wrinkling, etc. Keeps the skin so 
No barm gredie’ “Exquisi 


ful in 
says the peerless Lillie Langitry. Of druggists, fancy 
The Liebi tj Compena, Ney ° 
can Agents.—Advt. 











BUSINESS NOTICES. 


“THE ARLINGTON,” 


Opposite the President’s House, 
Washington, D. C. 
Redecorated and Refurnished, a Hotel 


of quiet Elegance, Celebrated for its 
Cuisine. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Propwetor. 
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Financial, 


BANK TAXATION. 








Tue twelfth chapter of the act of the lez- 
islature of this state, passed in 1882, to 
revise the statutes of the state relating to 
banks, banking. and trust companies, pro- 
vides that the real estate of banks, whether 
state or national, shall be subject to taxa- 
tion, in the same manner an‘ to the same 
extent as other real estate within the 
boundaries of the state. It also provides 
that the shares of both classes of banks 
shall be included in the valuation of the 
personal property of the stockholders in the 
assessment of taxes, and that each share- 
holder ‘‘ shall be allowed all the deductions 
and exceptions allowed by law in assess- 
ing the value of other taxable personal 
property owned by several individual citi- 
zens of this state, and the assessment and 
taxation shall not be at a grater rate than 
is made or a:sessed upon other moneyed 
capital in the hands of individual citizens 
of this state.” This provision, being oper- 
ative alike upon stockbolders in national 
and state banks, was designed to bring the 
law of this state into harmony with that of 
Congress in relation t> the taxation of 
national bank shares, as construed by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Several of the natiunal banks of this city, 
as also in some other cities, have recently 
commenced suits in the Circuit Court of 
the United States, to restrain the collection 
of taxes on national bank shares. The 
ground ot these suits, as set forth in their 
complaint, is that the tax laws of this state 
exempt from taxation altogether a large 
amount of personal property in the hands 
of individual citizens of the state, while 
imposing atax on these shares, and that 
thie is contrary to the spirit and letter of 
Section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, and hence that such tax is 
illegal and void. ‘Lhis opens a new ques- 
tion, which can be finally determined only 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
That court, in a recent case arising in Penn- 
sylvania, laid down a principle which, if 
adhered to and applied in these suits, 
would seem to be decisive as to the result. 

There is, on the very face of the case, a 
manifest injustice in taxing bank shares as 
personal property, and at the same time 
exempting frum all taxation a large amount 
of other personal property in the hands of 
individual citizens of the state. Sucha 
system imyoses upon these shares a much 
heavier rate of tixation than they would 
be required to pay if taxation were equita- 
bly distributed among the different kinds 
of personal property. It necessarily, by 
narrowing the basis of taxation, increases 
the rate upon all property that 1s taxed. 
The national banks, in the suits referred 
to, claim that this vi» lates the law of Con- 
gress in respect to sta:e tuxation of their 
shares. and demand redress from the 
courts. 

Mcreover, if the system against which 
these banks protest, and from which seek 
relief, be unjust, a3 we think tu be the 
fact, we do not see why it is avy less un- 
just in application to the shares of state 
banks. Tne latter banks may pot be able 
to resort to the courts of the United States 
for a remedy, since the law cf Congress 
does not apply to them; but this does not 
change the merits of the question. The 
true theory of taxation is to make it as 
nearly equal as possible in application to 
all private property. All such property 
enjoys the protection afforded by the laws, 
and should be required, in proportion to 
its amount, to share equally in paying the 
expenses of such protection. There is no 
good reason why bavks should be over- 
burdened with a disproportionate taxation, 
that other property may carry a lighter 
burden, or no burden at all. We have long 
been of the opinion that the tendency of 
legislation in this state, as well as in other 
states, has been to do injustice to banks in 
this respect. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Aw easier condition has been developed 
in the local money market during the past 
week, owing to theless urgeut demand and 
an increased supply of lcanable funds. 
The large disbursements that have been 








made since the first of January on account 
of interest und dividends, whicb amounts 
in round figures to one hundred millions of 
dollars has necessarily increased the avuail- 
able supply in the hands of the moneyed 
institutious,and at the same time swelled the 
volume of capital seeking investment. 
Consequently rates were not as stiff as they 
have been for a few wecks past. Cull loans 
at the Stock Exchange have fluctuated be- 
tween 2@3 per cent., with the tendency easy. 
The.offerings of commercial bills continue 
moderate, but discount rates are withcut 
quotable change. First-class indorsed bills, 
with sixty or ninety days to run, have been 
taken at 4@44$ per cent. disccunt, four 
months at 44@5, and good single-named 
paper at 5@64 per cent. 


STOCK MARKET. 


The stock market has been very dull 
through the past week, and the transac- 
tions very light. But with allits dullness 
it has shown considerable strength, and a 
firm tone prevailed for all the leading 
stocks. The snow blockades and the ru- 
mors that were rife in regard to rate cut- 
ting, as well asthe advance in rates of ex- 
change to the gold exporting point, al) 
tended to strengthen rather than weaken 
the market. The bears hammered away 
at different stocks, but with the exception 
of Texas Pacific and Union Pacific, have 
been able to make no material headway. 
The concession in prices in the general list 
has not amounted to more than one-half of 
one per cent.; and this, too, when the 
recognized bull leaders have been «o- 
ing little or nothing in the market. 
The leading stocks, such as Lake Shoie, 
New York Central, St. Paul, and North- 
western, have been left to take care of 
themselves, and have done remarkably 
well. Tne demand for the investment 
stocks—the sure dividend-payers—has been 
far greater than the supply, and such 
stocks are being eagerly taken and quickly 
absorbed by investors. In fact, tue divi- 
dend-payers, such us Reck Island, Pull- 
man, Northwestern and St. Paul Preferred, 
and Burlington & Quiacy, have been taken 
at advaucing figures, and have been the 
features of the market—illustrating the 
readiness with which unemployed capital 
is shaking off its long distrust and finding 
its way into good dividend-paying stocks 
and bonds. This feature is considered of 
importance asindicating the confideat feel- 
ing that prevails respecting the future of 
the market. 

U. 8. BONDS. 


The Government Bond market has been 
extremely dull, aud for the last week 
whoily without feature; but a more active 
demand may be looked for in the near fu- 
ture, as it is well known that about one- 
half of the bonds included in the call were 
held ia the bank department as securily 
for circulation, and that the greater part 
of tnese must be replacea with other bonds 
sooner or later. Tne foliowing are the 
closivg quotations: 


oa, Aumed 4 skea, 


“| Bu. 
112% | Currenoy 68, "w~.1253¢ 


436s, lev. L254 - 
t7en, 1891, cous. Lisd ilévs|Currency 68. ".1Zi% = 
fe, wii. LOw.....- l2b>_ Lebay | JUTTelic) Ge, ‘Hien, = 
48, IVs, COUD... 155% 128), ] SUFTeUCy 08. "M.lon% = 


Three ves cents. lui Jurrency te, "YW. Lb 


The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bauk shares: 

















Bia. Asked, 4d. Asked, 
erica.....- ++ 165 — | Mecbsnics’...... “al 
AuerMcaD Kx —* |Merear sie ...... mw 

buuh’s & Drov’s.l4g. — |Merchante’....... we 
brosdway...... uy 85 w= 
CASE ...... 00000. Idd - | Market - 
TLWEFee .....- 16L 165 : 125 
Corp kxcnapge. lw = — Bg 
Chemicw........2,600 — |Nasse lau 
woutras Nat’)... iid 116 _ 

° - 122 

135 - 

- 160 

180 pee. 

tb on = 38 
WO... evoee ll = — . 
German Amer’. 4 ul 136 
Gala - 1383 
h a 103 
4 i - = 
Hapov - 125 
imo't's & @ irsd’s.. 380 _ 
Gente vesggee — — jOnion............ is — 
Leather Man‘f.. ~-16) J | Unit'd States Natio” 130 





BANE STATEMENT. 


The surplus reserve of the New York 
City banks was increased by $4,060,925 
last week, and it now amounts to $88,850,- 
400. The changes in the averages show a 
decrease in loans of $36,100, an increase jn 
specie of $3,361,000, an increase in legal 
tenders of $2,309,500, an increase in de- 
posits of $6,438,300, and a decrease in cir- 
culation of $125,000, 








FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Sterling Exchange market was very 
strong, although not active. The posted 
rates were advanced $ cent on the pound 
on Monday, and again on Tuesday, and on 
Wednesday the rate for 60-day bills was 
still further advanced, the figures then be- 
ing $4 87} tor 60-day bills, and $4.904 for 
demand. These quotations were made by 
Messrs. Brown Brothers, but other large 
institutions shaded them scmembat. On 
Thursday Messrs. Brown Brothers reduced 
the rates to $4 87@#4.90, and they re- 
mained unchanged through the remainder 
of the week. Oo Saturday sctual business 
was done at 4.86}@$4 86} for 60-day bills, 
$4.89@#4.894 for demand, #4.894@4.90 
for cable transfers, aud $4.844@$4.85 for 
commercial bills. 1n Continental Exchange 
Francs were quoted at 5 17} for long and 
5.15 for short sight; Reichmarks at 954 
for long and 964 for short, and Guilders 
at 40§ for long and 40 for short. 


ORIGIN oF THE TERM ‘‘Bear.”—The “‘An- 
atomy of Exchange Alley,” 1719, was cited 
for the expression ‘‘ buyers of bearskins,” 
as applied to buyers of Change Alley bar- 
gains. The quotations leave little ground 
for doubt that the modern “ bear” of the 
Stock Exchange is the *‘ bearskin jobber” 
of 1720. Bearskins or bears were origi- 
nally the stocks which he sold _ be- 
fore he had got bo'd of them, ‘selling 
the skin before catching the bear.” 
The first instance I knew of the bear- 
skin jobber, or bear-seller, being him- 
self shortly styled the bear, is of date 1744, 
and only in 1742 Bailey had inserted in his 
Dictionary, ** To sell a Bear [among stock 
jobbers], to sell what one hath not”; but 
Baiiey did not know the seller as a *‘ bear.” 
As illustrating the shortening of such 
terms, I am toid that the shares of the 
Chartered Bank of India, Aus‘ralia and 
China, called on the Stock Exchange 
‘*Chinas,” and with obvious allusion nick- 
named ** pigtai's,” have since been short- 
ened to ‘‘ pigs,” where the allusion is, of 
course, lost.— Notes and Querizs. 


FINANCIAL ITEM. 


We are authorized to say that the sen- 
sational rumors concerning the rascalities 
of 8. E. Cheek, of Henry Uo., Missouri, so 
far asthey affect the Central [lino Fi- 
nancial Agency, are gros:ly exeggerated. 
This old and tried institution, we are glad 
to learn, is no such sufferer as the sensa- 
tional reports would indicate. 


DIVIDENDS. 

The Atchison, Topeka amd Santa Fe 
Railroad Company has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one doilar and fifty cents 
per share, payable February 16th. 

The Pacitic Fire Insurance Company 
has veclared a semi-annual dividend of six 
per cent., payable on demard. 

The Globe Fire Iasurance Company has 
declared asewi-annual dividend of five per 
cent.. payable on demand. 

The United States Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of five per 
cent., payable on demand. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING SUPER- 
SEDING GAS. 

















Some of the most prominent business men in 
New York filed papers jast week in the County 
Clerk’s offices of this city and Albany for the 
incorporation of ten electris lighiing companies, 
These companies are to operate tue American 
systera of lighiimg, which, according to the 
testimony of the avlest experts, has reached a 
very bigh order of ex:elience, anu is rapidly 
superseding tbe use of gas as on illumiuutor, 

The companies, their location and capital are 
aa toliows: 

American ——~ Company of 

New York, capital.......cccccccsececs 
Am-rican iluminsang Company, ‘ot 

Broukiyp, capital........... sees 
American [ilommatng Company, of 


$300,000 
100,900 


RAPED, GaPltal 2... cccciccccces 100,000 
Amrricau Liiuminating Company, ‘of 

Yonkers, Capital........ .sesees $0,C00 
American [ijuminaung Company, “of 

Long Island City, capital......... 30,000 
American Illuminating Company, of 

Newburg, capital......... cseeesee 80,000 
American Lluminaung Company, of 

Cohoes, capital........cccccccees 30,000 
— Liuminating Company, | of 

Syracuse, capital,............... 30,000 
American LiJumipating Company, ‘of 

Watertown, capital.... ...°°°*...7. 39,000 
Ame ayer Company, of 

Ogoeusbury, capital........... 30,000 


‘Lbe sweurporators ana Trastees of vices com, 
7 ore us a ° 

‘ne Hon, M. pein, “’ Sates, Reed & 
Cooley, New York; Col. F. Hain, een 
Manager Manhattan Elevated ee 








York; Senator John J, Kiernan, New York; 
Famuel H. Willard, Vice President and Treas- 
urer, Holmes, B orn & Hayden's Company, New 
York: Hevry C. Adame. New York +gent for 
Holmes. Boor ‘& Hayden’s Company; A. B. 
Chandler, Machay-Benne tt Telegrapt Combina- 
tioeu. New York ; the Hon. H. 8. Hyd:, Prerident 
Agawam Nza'ional Bank, Spriogticid, Mess. : H. 
P. Frost, General Manager Seutnern N-w Eog- 
land Tel gruph Company, New Haven, Coun. 
Edward H. Goff, President American Et- ctric 
Manufac uring Company, New York; the Hon. 
Mr. Bites will b+ com» President of the new cor- 
porstion during the cons'ruction of the plants 
by the American Company. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


59 WALL ST., NEW x ORK, 
Bilis of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 

ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 NassauStreet, New York, 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND 
OTHER DESIRABLE SECURITIES 
FOR INVESTORS. 
ALL STOCKS & BONDS 
Listed on the New-York Stock Exchange, 
rit and Sold on Commission for Cash. 


sit accounts received and interest allowed on 
oul ly balances subfect to draft at sight. 











Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 


Orient «=> Insurance 60, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Statement of Condition Jan, Ist, 1886. 


Capital stock, paid up in 
cash, e* « $1,000,000 00 


Reserve for reinsurance, 857,396 02 
Outstanding losses and all 

other liabilities, - 63,663 04 
Net surplus’ - . 130,894 62 


$1,551,958 68 
JOHN W. BROOKS, President. 


Total cash assets’ - 


GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary. 
GH#O. B. BODWELL, Aas’t. Sec. 


fj iskenes 
fj isrenes 
se 

Ke FAY NE Le ae 








ators 

aawrhd Tas Tate nt 

Per (ent. Conservative Investments 
in First Vortguge J aim Leaus iv Min- 
nesota and D: kots, or 7 per ceut., with , rin- 


Sion of mortanses Ma ern 

on of mort 8 ts 

pag Estabiirted fives years. Pai ~*~ 4 
capital, S60, Toc Over Goi.C00 “Toaned 
without a +invle Bon and warrants for 
sale. Sen for t “ireular. 


DAKOTA INVESTMENT (OMPANY, 


uae STON & ay 
8, a ae enone 





sasenest (-uaranteed. at op- 


Incorvorated,. Graid Forks. ce 
References: Hen. , Rollire, Dover. N. H ; Geo. 
-prerch NTS: ote a Yi Guarsnty parves Be benk, 

cheri tona) Benk, 

% Biker. Soy t Eaet Tilton, N. H.; tere 


Rev N. 
Carey, 136 a8 fy Street. biladely. 
Pubucler of 1bE wien Breet. F hia, Fa.; the 


UNITED STATES TRUST CCMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
NO. 49 WALL STREET, 
Capital and Surplus 
SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


This company is a legal depositor) for 
into. court, and is authorized to ant = ones 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 








ness. as well as Selleean aa Goss lent in tit 
will find this company a deter len beta 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 
WM. H. MACY, Vice-President. 
JAMES 8. CLARE, Second Vice-President. 


TRUSTEES: 
ae ARNOL bs HENRY eT NCE. 


Pests. 
Vice 


See ee 
ts | ata! tke 


ny A. STEWART BAYA Pap 
8. M. BUCKINGHAM, CHAS. 8.84 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Xecretary. 
LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 








January 14, 1886.) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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GOOD 6 PER CENT. INVESTMENTS 
orrceor A.S.HATCH & CO., 


Post-Office Box 330, No. 5 Nassau St. 
WE OFFER A 1L.IMITED AMOUNT OF THE 


Chesapeake and Ohio Gold Sixes of 1911. 


SECURED by a FiRST MORTGAGE ON THE PEN- 
INSULA DIVISION of the CHESAPEAKE and OHIO 
RAILWAY, extendiog from Richmond to NEWPORT 
NEWS, 75 miles, and valuabie terminal property at 
Newport News. 

INTEREST 6 PER CENT., 
APRIL AND OCTOBER. 
IN 1911. 

PRINICIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE 
(YN GOLD COIN, 

Good bonds that will yield 6 per cent. on the invest- 
ment are now rarely to be bad, aud with the growing 
demand for securities opportunities for such invest- 
ments must soon disappear altogether. 


S. F. JAYNE & 60,, 


Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Dealers in New York City, Brooklyn, and eubur- 
ba property. Money to zt on Bond and Mc rtgage. 

No charge tor registerin: ng pro perty 

Members of “ The heal Btave Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Limited.” 


273 West 23d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 


CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 
Safety and Profi 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINANCIAL AGENCY. 
Jacksonville. Ui. 


—_ oe ne et eee 
A SOLID @ @WPER CENT 
| ee Se eeeeiienniae 
Per annum, first mort gages on productive 
Real Estate. Loans approved by Taco 


ma National Bank. BEST OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


BANKING HUUSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
is aud15 Bioad =t., opprmte N. Y. Stock hx- 
change. ‘Lhree per cent. interest allowed’ on deposit 
accounts 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain. Provisions and Petro‘eum 
bought and sold on \ ~—— oo for cash or on mar 
gin. Private wire to Chi 


PAYABLE 
PRINCIPAL DUE 























J, H. MERBIFIELD, Prest RK, M. *HERMAN, Sec. 


VERMOHT LOAN AND TRUST CO., 
GRAND FoRKs, DAKOTA, 
Nevotiators of 
RED RIVER VALLFY FARW LOANS, 
Bearing 8 Per Cent. Interest. Net. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Reterences. 
Vermont Nationa! Punk............... Brattleboro’, Vt 








+ 

Windham Co. 8a nge v7) “Newfane, “ 
Vermon: Lite Ins. .-Burlington, “ 
Bobverts = Loberts, atiornes tin - 

Rev. H Dbcscchpencercs eunenee Moptpeher, “ 
ti 4 Wintenub . leveess-+-Janiaicn Plain, Mass 
EOS I, BRODER. <. <oscccccsccoccssense Sharon, Conn. 





IO WA. 
? TOS PER CENT. NET. 


The Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Des Moin 
lowa, = vegotiate joans tcr you on improv: 
Farm owa, Kereas and Nebreska. at 7108 per 
cept. foteress, nay able semi- pees at Nat. Bank 
ot Commerce, York, sejerenee: any Bank or 
business house in Des Meiners. Ta.,T. W. Russell and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford. Conn. 


G0. "7"o, Bo. 


The American Investment Company. Incor- 
rated ance the laws of Lowa, with a Br, Bas Stock 





ool 

a nt Certificates draw 1 5 — are attract- 
ive for parties wit funds idle for ashort time. 20 years’ 
experience. Write tor pamphiet, 


Home Office. Kkmmetsburg, lowa. 
New York Office, 150 Naseau St. 


Ray the 
nd and Reliab 


NVEST .. 
WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE CO. 


¥MLEEEKDSS, LAWRENCE, KAN, >}. PERKINS, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $250,000. 





Carefully selected Ist Mo ortgage Farm Loans pa 
able in af Unrivalled facilities. Absolute entie. 





Phila. N.¥.Omice, 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. of 
Des Moines, Iowa, incorporated in 1872, end teviie’s a 
paid-up capital ot Shut = offers @t Dar anc accru: 
interest. its six per c De res, claiming for 
them atsolute safety for ‘the foliowiug’ reasons: 
‘Lhev are obligatione of a company of Jarge capital 
which is strong ont . 2d. Each ceries o! 

6 of Debenr 2 sponses by me | transfer to 
rustess “ot Sins.w0 vot ‘Greet mn improved 
Iowa rea] » sta‘e. worth at Teast’ two and 1 ahalf times 
the sum fur which it is mortgaged. Interest is paid 
yursacealiy. at the Chemical Na‘ion:l ~— New 
York. ese Deb*ntvres are coupon ming 
from ave tot = a yoareand are pow held by manv ay the 
leading Sa 8s and Educational and Chari- 
table Tostitutions of er England and New York, 
Ww easety are preferred to the 

mit The Comvany has 

shoat tases loans, aggregating over 8.500. Ou. an -_ 





widely known as sound and conservative. It is 
heaviest financial ive: agenion in lows. De 
L— | be purchased at: tbe Chemical National Bank, 
wes ot J Pipe Dens 7g. & Son, is Wail Strtet. New 
remont "hemol le. Boston; of H. 

a at 6o., Portlard, Me.: aud atour office. 
Re muengees EO. Gs. WILLIAM Ms, Pres’t apd W. Z- 

B’ Powe, mi-al National Rank, 
PoRTER. Gaebler. Cheshire National Bank Keene, 

N. H., Loan end trust Savines Bark Cunco 

M. Cavis. [reasurer Bristo) Sav:ngs ty Boe 
N. H., and ali banks and business men at Des 


ntures 


tol. 


A vamublet, with full particulare and references 
throughout country, sept op application. De 
bentures, $200 and apes, Address on 
BH A. COFFIN, Susan” 


ul and it if desired. 
ORTON, bt. Paul, Minnesota. 





DIVIDENDS. 


TCHISON, ZOSTER AND SANTa FE 
RAILROAD COMPAN 
SIVISEND ‘NO. 26. 
CENTS per a dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
share will be pavable February \6th, 
i at the e office of the company iu Boston, to stock- 
bold pee « record January loth, 1886, at close of 





The National Bank of Commerce in Wy York 
teneiee mt. will pay the dividend t to stockholders 
in New Yor 


~y Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company. 
Chicago, transter agent, will pay the dividend % 
stock bolders postatoree. in chid cago. 
EO. OOD Assistant Tzeapares, 
Boston, January 5th, 1 ieee. % Milk Street. 


IXTY-SEVENTH DIVIDEND. 


PACIFIC FIRE INSUKANCE COMPANY, 

A semi-annual dividend of six (6) per cent. is pay- 
able on demand at the office of the company, No. 
470 Broadway, New York, January 5th, 1886. 

FRANK T. SrINSON, 
Secretary. 








OFFICE OF THE GLOBE FIRE INSURANCE Co., 4 
No. 16: BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Jan. 4th, 1886, 


[ID VIDExD. 


A semi-annual dividend of FIVE © PER CENT. 
has been declared payable on demau 


EDGAR . HOLLEY, 
Secretary. 





1018ST DIVIDEND. 
OFFICE OF 
The United States Fire Insurance Co, 
No. 115 Broapway, January, 5th, 1886. 

Fron the earnings ot the past six months the Di- 
rectors have thie day oruereda dividend of FIVE 
PER CENT., payers. to ee shareholaers on de- 
mand. GEORGE E. COCK, Secretary. 


Unions Trust COMPANY OF NEW lk 





73 ey ee, RECTOR STBEFT, 
anuary 7th. 
REGULAR QUaRLERLY DIVIDEND O 
TRREE FER CENL. (3 pe F cont) on Pe “*% ital 
stock of the UNIUN Troe ‘T COMrANY 
YORE will be paid at the office of the company 4 
aua ofter cores, pee vth day of January, 1 
Che tran:fer buoks will close on Chursday, Janu- 
ary ‘ib, and reopen on Monday, January \ith, 18=6. 
A. 9. RON AL DSO , Secretary. 


pperee-serees DIVIDEND. 
Con peg ALY NATIONAL BANE,} 
ORK, Dec. 24d, 1645 
The directors of this ‘Sep wave to-day ceclared a 
eemi-anunai dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
= cent., payabie Jan. bth, 1886, to which dute frum 
¢ 31, the tranefer book» ¥.11] be elc sed 
ALrRED H. TIMPSON. Cashier. _ 
P.HE TRADESMEN’S NATIONAL BANK, NEW 
York, Deceu: ber 22d, 1885.—A dividend of THREE 
PER CENT. (3 per ceni.), free of tax, wil paid to 
— of this Bubh on and after January 


OLIVER F. BERRY, Casbier. 


EMIGRANT 


INDUSTAIAL SAVINGS BANK, 
51 Chambers Street, N. Y. 





New Yorx, December 3lst, 1686. 

DIVIDEND.—The Trustees of this bank have or- 
dered that interest be paid to depositors entitled 
thereto, for the slx months ending this date, at the 
rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF (3) Per Cent. per 
annum on all sums up to the limit of three thousand 
dollars ($3,000). 

Interest will be credited under date of Jan. Ist. and 
will ke payable cn and after Monday, Jan. 18th, 1886. 


HENKY L. HOGUET, President 
Davip LepwitH, Comptroller. 





pease SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
9 WARREN SPREET 
Ne w foun. Dec. a0th, 1885, 
e Trustees of this Instituticn have declared in- 
terest for the s1x months ending December Sist, 1886, 
atthe rate of Four per cent. per annuw on all suns 
< pres ent under, pay ous on apd after Jan, 18th, 


N CASTREE, Presideat. 
ry D. HEaTon, eaten 
75TH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


East River Savings Institution- 


nq. S CHAMBERS STREET. 
Decem be: + 1885, 
[Sie three HAS" ‘BEEN *DECLAKFD ‘TOR BE 
the three and six months ending December 
baa ree io nm all soqownte entitled thereto, not exceeding 
onsapd er eH a the rate of THREE AN 
vavable afte 
. President. 





0 25 2 neem, 
Jan. ra ee RY RAT 
CHABLES A. WHITNEY, Secretary: 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. 
C04 





oppor 4 "haiiiente 
SIXTY- IF DIVIDEND. 
EW YorE. Dec. 
Interest for fhe half year coding. 
the rate of TH E AND ONE-HAL. 
annum, wi ic 
under the by Jaws of the bauk and the laws cf the state. 
Interest payable Jan. 2u t 
its — = or befor 1 Jan 9th_ will draw in- 
terest from Jan SNEDEN, Preaident. 
. Ne tA, _ a. 


BARE LIN SAVINGS BANK, CORNER TaRD 
AVEN AND FOR E' 





18th, 1886, it ord 
rate of THREE 
annum will be paid depositors entitled thereto,on all 
eun.s of $5 up to $3,000. Money deposited on or before 
a en. was draw iaterest from January Ist, 
886. k open from 10 4. «. soe 2. i, and on Mon: 
day and’ Saturday wn cHag BBY to 8 o'’cloc 


E. HYATT, a 
Ww. G. ConkKLIn, Secretar 


ELECTIONS. 


THE Tagpectan's Has Fassomas, ie 
N ELECTION F FOR DIRECLONS. OF F Tuts Bil - 











and al nepectors e next engpins eh 
| will og at ee. saehine pouse CP T ESDAY, 
anuary 1886, ours land 2 P.M. 
OLIVER F. BERRY, Cashier, 


Weekly Blarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


L¥or the Week ending Saturday, Jan. 9th, 186.1 
COFFEK. 


Mocha, in % and ; bales............28 @234¢ 
Java, Good to Best...........se0000---18 @22 
Maracaibo, Fair to Best............-.10 @14% 
Laguayre, Fuir to Best.....-.-+++-- 10 @14 
Santos, Choice to Best..............-10 @13 
Rio, Common to ~— Ss 
Oolong, Medium to Finest. oneiied 25 @75 
Japan, panennes ....20 @655 


Young weting ps 
“ 


Hyson, 
English Breakfast, 





SUGAR. 
Out Loaf, Cubes. — .ccccccccccee noe 
a i 
PL. . -asannsccnveece 
Granulated, Standard. ........ ...— @6 15-16 
DOROGS Bas coc ccecs cccccccceceses oe -_ 
SN) Saree @ 6 
Extra © Yellow.....++.seecsesesesees a9 ose 
Ds kcvccnensccenennseecseesices @ 5% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy... ead 53 @56 
Good toPrime.......... 47 @b2 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy.. . 43 @4 








Arroyo, rrime, in hhds., .... .....87 @39 
eee anu = 
Mackerel, Fancy sa 1, ? ‘bul, (200 mad $22 50 
"Extra, N me TF  Nsesasee 9 00 
Coafish, boneless, 60 ‘D. im, # ib.. — 53g 
” Shredded, 1 tb. ce per doz. 1 75 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, a se 10 
Herring, Medium, scalded, # box ..... 16 
GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR, MEAL. 
Winter Wheat, Sirictly Fancy Roller Patent, 
highest grade........cccccccces 6 50 
Perfecnon Koller Process, Minn. Spring 
Wheat, highest grade..............+.- 6 15 


Favorite Rolier Process, Fanc Spr. wae 6 00 
New ~o Fancy Winter Wheat.. 5 90 





Fancy, New | He oremdierncce neha - 610 
Family, ebb Kh oe daaseseqnnevece 75 
XXX ot Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat........ 6 15 
Pas ry White 7 LL RSaneues oove OO 


Winter Whe at, Roller cea’ aiciéaaliaiaiai 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber Wheat 4 50 





** Commercial Millo”..... .......000 ee 

Rye Flour, Faucy State Superfine......--- 4 U0 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbis....... 5 40 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 

6 W PuRS. .....cccee--covece sees 15 
Corn Fiwur, from Southern White Corn... 3 0 
Buckwheat ‘Ficur, Fancy New Process,100-Ib 

iain. 00k 0000s0600400nsensexesenee 2 G4 
Fancy New Process, bbls., 196 Ibs...... 5 50 
Boxer, 25 tbs... .......06- [ekesereesedes 1 25 
GRAIN. 
WaHeatT : 
White, No. 1..............8-—968 @— 97 

6 BB. ccccee oe V6 @— 9646 

_ Bed Winter, No. 1, ecececee. —93 @— 99 

” Mixed, No, 2......20+-002-— 49% @— 50 

ane eoeem £2 @— 0246 

White, No2......sceseccese — _ 
Oats : 

White, No. 1.........00ee0— 438 @— — 

Western....... oeecenee seve 44 @— 42 

State Mixed........see.e0.-— 55 @— 36 
Beans: 

Mediums.........2.s+0002.— — @ 1 50 

MaETOWS..cvccccccccccccee 166 D1 W 

re ke 
Pras: 

ee 110 @115 

LL FEED. 
(We oun per 100 lbs.) 

40 Ibs... ............8 — 71745@8 — 80 
Shorts, 60 Ibe .. seeccccccee — T75,3@ — 80 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.... — 80 @ — 90 

Lcswsccwcns: $02 @ 80 
Rye Feed ..........-000-. — 75 @ — 00 
Screenings................ — 0 @ — 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... 2900 @ 29 59 
Cotennssed Meal, per ton.. 2300 @ 23 50 

HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per a ml 3-9 @t— — 
Bay, No. 2, good, ‘ — @—35 
Hay, No.8,medium“ “ ..,, —75 a — 80 
Hay, Shipping a4 6 eee — 70 @ — 75 
ay, Clover “ « 4... —60 @ — U5 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ eee —75 @ — 80 
Straw, No.1, Rye “ - “ .... —85 @ — 90 
Straw, No.2, tye “ “ ee. —70 @— 75 
Straw, Oat “ “oe. —65 @ — 70 
PROVISIONS. 

Pork : 

Ms es0es« guabees --.--810 00 @ 10 50 

BE BW c0es000s -- 850 @ 925 

CHP BaGReccce cccees - 1200 @ 13 00 

PE Ratwivaieness © 1075 @ 15 123 
Beer: 

Extra India Mess........ 17 00 @ 20 00 

pS ER 12 00 @13 00 
Cur Meats: 

Smoked Hams...... eves 9%4@ 10 

**  Shoulders........ 53 @ 5% 
Dressep Hoas...... jinneaeee 54 @ 5% 

BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, tubs,..... ... — @ 36 
Prime Creamery, tubs.......... .....— @ 82 
Choice Dairy, new, tubs. ARE -— @ 27 
Western, ordinary to good, tuba... 12 @ 18 
SS cbNiennsdiskssane badness meccee a oF 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar...............— @ 11K 
Fancy Cream, small .. ......... oreo @ 12 
Fine State Factory..... ... .........—- @ 94 
English Dairy........scccccsoccsess — @ 18 
Pineapple, Jaige size, 4 in case. --— @4 40 
Pineapple, small size, 4 in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib... ....6..008.. 15 
LARD. 
Vootes a+ 20 Ibs net weight ... .... 8% 


ee er 
EGGS. * 


State and Penn., fresh laid......... 244@ — 
Western, fresh-laid................. 284¢@ 24 





COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


VEGETABLES. 


PONE... ocecrcicsesocscaces £MROSOS 
Sweet Potatoes, per obi........ 2 26 @ 2 60 
Onions, Yellow, per bbl.......... 2 75@ 3 5u 
Onions, Cuester, per bbl..... .-. 150 @ 3 00 
Cabbage, L. L,and Jersey per 100 8 00 @ 5 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl.... .. _ - © @— 62 
Turnips, White, L. L., per bbl.. — @— 50 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, King, per bbl........--2 00 @ 2 25 
Baldwins, “ . ......-1 1 @— — 
ad Greenings * =... 000 —1 75 @ 2 00 
Apples per OU... .ccsccecceces .--1 50 @1 75 
Grapes, Concord, per 10........ —- 3 @— 5h 
Grapes, Catawba, per in........ 4 @ 7 
Cranberries, Cape Cod, per bbl. 7 00 @ 5 50 
- Jersey, per crate . 1 37 @ 1 5 
Peanuts, Va., mapogrind, 
new, per ib....... sosceee— 44@— — 
2. ere 44@— 7 
Hickory Nuts. per ae % 00 @1 50 


DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1885, in bbls. 6 
‘ 


choice, “in begs... ae 
m + ty. I ndssakss 4 
= evaporated : 
Fancy White, 50 Ib. boxes............. 814 
aw eae Peer 1% 
Cherries, pitted, 1885.........cscccrscsees 13 


Peaches, evaporated : 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50- Ib. boxes iasitaast 27 


ry 


— ew Neen 
Fancy Yellow Unpecled nil wl 

= a ee 
Dried, Southern, ag MOE COTE ivig@rase 

**  Unpeeled, 448, and 4¢8.1885.4 @ 4)¢ 
Pears, evaporated, 25 and 50 Jb, boxes — 
Plums, State, 1884. .......cecccereccceeses 
Raspberties, evaporated, in % ‘and : Olb. canes 
Blackberries, evuporated, 25 and 60 Ib, bxs. 11g 
Blackberries, ames, in 25 and 50 > boxes. .10 

RESSED POULTRY 

Turkeys, fair choice. . — Bw 15 








Chickens, Philadelphia, per ‘b.. a 1-13 @— 15 
Chickens, State and Western....-10 @— 13 
Ph Miswebisdsecenen aieiiiniie we @— 13 
rn oessavenew -—12 @— 16 
| EE ETO eee seceeecceese— 8 @— ll 
WOOL MAREET. 

On1o0, Penn., and W. Va.— 

x +y and above, Washed a saa: sos 

0. 1. 

No, 2. o o Sass 
New York State, Micu., W1s., and Ixv.— 

X, and above, Wartied Fiecee cease .. 30@ 

No. 1 occcee + B4@35 

No. 2. a © Utena 33@34 

TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superior............. +++. -32@38 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washea.............. inn 38@40 


be WIIG is cede snes sowseeed 29@30 
OREGON AND SOUTHERN StaTEs.— 
Une ashed clothing } 

“ combing { 


GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 


$38 00@40 








Soluble Pacific Guano...... 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb . 

Sulphate of Ammonia, per ib. 
Sulvhate of Potash 
Muriate of Potash. 





H. J. Baker & Bros,’ Specialties : 
Potato Fez aed is 
Wheat * 
i Oe 
AA Ammoviated Superphoe- 

phate Fertilizer........ 87 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer... ... ‘ 
Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 
ae gs Spomees 
w me Superp! hate, 
per 2,000 lbs.... — lai 
Twenty-five Dollar Phosphate, 
dk kere 
Economical Fertilizer for Po- 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Meal. per 2,000 lbs....... 30 00@88 00 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 00@28 00 

Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
standard Superphosphate.... 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 
U.S. Phosphate....s.ceccsces 

Ground Bone........ ponnes . a 
CUROER TONG. ccccccccces 
Potato Fertilizer............. 47 
eee lez ectdsusces & 
DE” «ss essencasess 

Mapes #. and P. G. Co. pstnmpannona 
Potato Manure...............- 
Corn wT eeenneseetsneoee o 
Vegetable “ 
Complete TO RE 5560 caee 

Mich. Carbon Works’ Specialties : 
Homestead Superphospha’‘e. 
Homestead Tobacco Grower.. 

Banner Raw Bone Fiour...... 

A. L, Sardy’s Specialties : 
Phospho-Peruvian Guano.. 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 

Wilhams, Clark & Cu.‘> Special- 

ties: 

Americus Bone Superphosphate 

Royai Bone Phosphate. ... . 

Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 

Fish and Potash.. re 

Americus Pure Bone Meal.. 

ASHES.—We quote 41@4}¢ cents for 
5@5}< for Pearl. 


SAG Baas 
Ses SESFeu5 


BS 

ii 

& 
g 


a 
SS S388 e883 sssetzss 


£3 
"HEE 


2 S85 See SESS 


SRRERE 
& S83s8 





sata GOOD NEWS To 
> GREATAMERICAN A DIES! 


indu 


China Tea Set, or 
Gold a 


nner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toulet set” For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box, 299. £1 and 83 Vesey 8t.. New York 


FIRSTCLASS PRINTERS MATERIALS, 


ety - arene wets Onsen, Catunete, Cha Chases, Print 
tern + for i 








tat- 





MGs. sestauidcubntaeascanias 17 @ 19 





VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY. 
lio Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch St" "“New York. 
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THE WAR-PREMIUM CASES. 





Tue Alabama Claims Court has, at last, 
finished the business assigned to it by Con- 
gress. The awards in cases of the second 
class, Or war-premium cases, amount to 
a fraction over ten million and a half of 
dollars, and are divided among eleven 
thousand and three hundred claimants, 
who, it is estimated, will receive a little 
more than fifty cents on the dollar of the 
amount awarded, without the payment of 
any interest. 

We have nothing to say in derogation 
of this court. We presume that it has dis- 
charged the duties assigned toit according 
to the best of its ability. Yet the law of 
Congress under which it acted, legalized 
and enforced one of the most outrageous 
swindles that ever saw the light of day. 
The Geneva Tribunal, to which the claims 

of the United States against Great Britain 
were referred for settlement, decided that 


the United States had po claims on the 


ground of any war-premiums paid, and ex- 
cluded all such claims in the comput ation 
of the amount of the indemnity which 
should be paid by Great Britain. This 
Tribunal also decided that the claims for 
direct losses paid by _ insurance 
companies were valid; and, after as- 
certaining the amount of such claims, it 
included them in the indemnity which it 
awarded, thus increasing this indemnity by 
more than five million dollars beyond what 
it would otherwise have been. The 
United States presented the claims of the 
insurance companies; the Geneva Tribunal 
recognized their validity, and Great of 
Britain paid them, as a part of the award 
fifteen million and five hundred thousand 
dollars. 

What, then, has Congress done? It has 
provided by law that the insurance com- 
panies should have no share in this indem- 
nity fund, and that those who paid war- 
premiums should be reimbursed out of this 
fund. That isto say, it has, by force of law, 
taken the money from those to whom it 
belongs, and given it to those who have 
not the slightest right to a single dellar of 
it. It has cheated the insurance companies 
out of their rights, and made a free gift to 
the war-premium claimants. The latter 
get the money that was awarded to the 
former; and Congress is a party to 
the swindle; yea, the author of it. If a 
thief should steal the property of another, 
and then give it to a third person, he 
would simply do just what Congress has 
done. We have often denounced this gross 
outrage upon right and justice, and we 
shall continue to do so whenever we have 
occasion to refer to the subject. 


—_-—_—— 


DRY GOODS. 


Tue inactivity of new business in the 
market for dry goods, which was noted 
last week in this column, continues to re- 
flect a quiet condition of the trade, though 
nothing has occurred that would materially 
affect the prospects of the future. The 
reports received from the interior are very 
satisfactory, and business is in excess of 
the correspunding period of last year But 
here the fresh business transacted has been 
for the most part of limited proportions; 
due, entirely, however, to seasonable in- 
fluences that necessarily affect the market 
at the opening of afresh campaign. The 
volume of inquiry during the past week 
indicates that buyers are preparing to re- 
plenish their stocks and contract for spring 
supplies, and these evidences are accepted 
as fureshadowing the improvement in trade 
that is so confidently expected. The ex- 
perience of the past six months, and the 
present range of market values for almost 
every line of goods, does not, however, 
promise any material advance in prices for 
staple commodities, or the margin of profit, 
which has been and seems likely to con- 
tinue, comparatively narrow.. The ten- 
dency of the times has been, not only to 
cheapen the cost of production, as well as 
to consumers, but also, to reduce the mar- 








gin of profit in the ordinary operations of 
trade. 

The commission houses report a slight 
improvement in the demand for small re- 
assortments of goods required for immedi- 
ate distribution, and spring goods are more 
active in some quarters, owing to the in- 
creased force of package buyers now in the 
market. Jobbers are doing a fair busincss 
for this unusually quiet stage of the season, 
the order demand for staple and depart- 
ment goods being so frequent as to indicate 
that stocks in the hands of retailers are 
badly brcken and in need of replenish- 
ment. Lines of spring goods, as fine priated 
sateens and foulards, dress ginghams, seer- 
suckers, lawps, white goods, medium fancy 
prints, etc., have already been opened by 
some of the principal jobbers, and such 
fabrics are meeting with a fair share of at- 
tention from S uthern and local buyers; 
but it is rather too early to look for much 
business in this cunnection. 


COTTON GOODS AND PRINTS. 


There has been a fair demand for staple 
cotton goods, and, while purchases aver- 
aged light, transactions were numerous, 
and moderately satisfactory in the aggre- 
gate amount. Brown and bleached goods 
are generally steady in price, because of 
the relatively small stocks remaining un- 
sold, and wide sheetings are for the most 
part firm at current quotations for the same 
reason. Cottonades continued active in 
commission circles, and a liberal distribu. 
tion of these goods was made by a few 
leading jobbers. Denims were in fair de- 
mand by jobbers and the manufzcturing 
trade, and there was a steady call for other 
colored cottons, as tickinys, stripes, checks, 
plaids, cheviots, skirtings, etc. White 
goods, piques, quilts, scrim curtains, table 
damasks, tapestries, and tapestry table 
cloths were severally in pretty good re- 
quest by package buyers, and further 
large deliveries of these goods were made 
by agents on account of previous transac- 
tions. Prints were in fair demand by 
buyers on the spot, and some pretty good 
orders were received through the medium 
of salesmen whp are again traveling in the 
West. ‘The jobbing trade is gradually im- 
proving, and a fair package busine:s in 
dark fancies, shirting, indigo blues, etc., 
is being done by some of the large jobbers. 


GINGHAMS, DRESS GOODS, ETO. 


The leading commission houses report 
an increasing business in ginghams and 
wash fabrics, with a strong preference on 
the part of buyers for fine and standurd 
dress ginghams, bourettes, jacquards, plain 
and crinkled seersuckers, etc., which have 
been lately opened by some of the leading 
houses. Dress goods have been somewhat 
more active, owing to the arrival in the 
market of a number of new buyers. Trans- 
actions were mainly restricted to novelties 
in spring and.summer fabrics, which are 
offered in ample variety by agents repre- 
senting the leading mills. Popular makes 
of all wool and body cashmeres are largely 
sold to arrive, and 6-4 cotton warp cash- 
meres are in strictly moderate supply, and 
firm. 


4 
WOOLEN GOODS, HOSIERY, ETO. 


In the woolen goods department agents 

are opening but few new sample3 of men’s 
wear woolens, and show no other lines 
than overcoating. For these very fair or- 
ders are being taken at satisfactory prices. 
Deliveries of spring goods run very full 
for the season, and in second hands there 
is a fair amount of duplicate orders. La 
dies’ dress goods are receiving a fair share 
of attention, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule that activity is noted. White 
flannels were in very fair demand and are 
firm. Very few jeans are called for, and 
outside of package trade there is no move- 
ment to speak of. The commission houses 
are making liberal deliveries of staple and 
ancy cotton hosiery, gauze and Balbrig- 
gan underwear, etc., on account of back 
orders; and ‘a very fair amount of new 
business in these goodsis reported. Heavy 
shirts and drawers are moving steadily, 
though in relatively small parcels; and 
there is a fair inquiry for reassortments of 
Jerseys, cardigan and sleeveless jackets, 
hoods, leggings, etc.; but wool and heavy 
merino hose and half-hose are mostly 
quiet in first hands. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 

The market presents no striking feature. 
What there has been in the way of improve- 
ment in the movement of most seasonable 
goods since the opening of the week is well 
maintained, and, all told, the volume of 
business is quite satisfactory. As buyers 
appear in greater numbers, the anticipa- 
tions of a good trade are encouraged; but 
evidences are not wanting of a generally 
cautious policy. Woolens of all kinds are 
firm, and the same may be said of silks; but 
the condition of the market for raw mate- 
rial, rather than current business, is the 
essential element of strength. Quite a good 
movement of white goods, embroideries 
and laces from first hands is still going 
on. Housekeeping linens are in good de- 
mand, but crash and other piece goods 
move slowly. Jobbers speak of a good 
general trade in spring fabrics and notions 
generally. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1886, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 

For the week. 1886. 1885. 
Entered at the port.. .... «+. $1,617,824 — $2,668,890 


Torown on the market....... 1,501,931 2,387,044 
Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 1,617,324 2,668,890 

Thrown on the market....... 1,501,931 2,387 044 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATION. 
MPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 





MonpDAaY EVENING, Jan. lith, 186. 
BBOWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F.. .36 5 |Laconia....... 94 17 
Atlantic, A.....36 634; “ --. 104 19 
“6 - “ = : . a 1-4 — 
“6 wea %4|Lyman, B......40 9 
“ P....36 54 Massachusetts : 
“« Lu...86 4% “BB... .38 5g 
“6 % = o% GC. ....80 
Appleton, . 6 Stand. 36 6% 
«XX ..36 53¢|Mystic River.. 36 58 
“« R....36 684|Nashua, fine 0.30 6 
Augusta....... 36 5% oe B.S 
“ adenine 5 * 2.8 & 
* Aw Oo so 46 li 
Broadway.....36 o |Newmarket,B...36 434 
Bedford, R.....30 4% 36 4% 
Boott, C...... 3 OO 6 G..36 
“ FF.....36 61 as N..36 534 
“ M,fam.36 6!Pacitic, Extra..36 634 
4 7 +236 «63 
Continental, C.36 6% )Pepperell. 74 13 
40 754 84 1 
Conestoga, D..28 5 6 oeeeQ4 17 
és G...30 By 66 eee e104 19 
“ 8...38 53< “4... — 
“ W...36 6 |PepperellEfine,36 614 
Dwight, X..... 30 6 B.. 8B 6 
a 33 Big - Giae- 
S Buca © * Buc 
Exeter, } Saree 36 5}¢|Pepuot,A .....36 7 
See 5 = Ble 5 
Enterprise. EE 2% 5 “6 --..54 12 
it Prize... 6+4| Pittsfield, A....36 — 
Great Kaus, £. 36 6%)Pocasset, C....36 8 
Hill’sS’mp.Id’m36 644 ™ J....38 5 
Indian Head...36 7 “ y-... 
so 6% 80 — (Stark, AA......86 7 
sc 6 £4640 1036\Utica..........86 — 
eo 6 6... Us| “ heavy....0 — 
Indnan Orchard; fg... cee 48 15 
o DW..40 8 TT daearucen 58 171g 
S Fe BO acest aces 78 2234 
ss AA...40 TG) --108 30 
“« DW..386 73¢'Wamsutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .36 5 cooeemme 
xx.. 6% scm a 
“ XXX.40 7% e see Be 
Langley, A 86 64 660000 BENG 
ee 63g ance ae 
“ 4...-88 =436/Wachusett..... 36 6% 
Laconia ....84 15 - eee 80 





An gin: Langdon GB. ..36 
“ L..36 73¢|Lensdale..... 36 |= 134 
nad ocd 1434 * Cambric 36 10% 
Allendale 64 12 |/Masonville..... 36 4 
witee —-4 14 |Nashua, E.....36 
6  seced 16 oR... 
Avondale ...... 36 6% “6 W....45 113 
Ballou &Sen...36 674|Newmarket, F..36 6% 
a 53¢|N. Y. Mills..... 36 1034 
Bay Mills...... 36 «Bhi eae Twist 36 11 
Bellows Falls..36 9 54 12% 
Blackstone, me 6%| “ 1.64 15 
Cvcceee _ ed -- 84 20 
Boott,R........ 2 4%|Pepperell ....6-4 13 
Cabot......00+ 1-8 “ 7-4 15 
OF gavseceed 6 Lad -. 84 17 
D. usabeees 9-8 « ---94 19 
© cencneent 104¢ al 10-4 22 
Canee....ccoess 27 a -.-1l-4 26 
Dauntless...... 36 «5 Pequot. seers 13 
Dwight,Anchor36 8 er 64 16 
Fearless...... -3@ 6%|Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
Fruit of the Loom: ic cccscnes a= 
as “ 36 734) “ ex. heavy.36 10 
sat “« 38 #7 © pacinene 564 15 
bed * @ eS sccvesooe BG 
Ferestdale..... 36 (8 © spameten 84 2216 
| ee ee ee 94 25 
Gold Medal....36 634) “ ....... 104 27 
e ---88 58) “ heavy...100 30 
Great falls, 8. .30 * Nonp.....86 103¢ 
“ 32-634) W: tta : 
Gladiator......36 644 “ OXX.36 10% 
Hill’s Semp. ‘Indem : * cambric.36 1034 
“ ..88 b&) « d’blewarp36 10% 
“ou! - 0" Wauregans, 160086 105 
os 1 
s ©* — & ‘* shirt cottoa— 10” 
Highland...... 8 «68 a RS 36 8g 
ities inten 36 46634) “ cambric...— 10 
ce) i 36 6% 
-38 6 





Amoskeag, ACA 10 Meth AA.. 12 
id ethuen, 

“ “44 |New England.. eg 
- | ee rH Palmer.....2+- oo § 


ved B..... 11 |Pearl River...... 12 
- C..... 10 |Pemberton, AA., 124 





“ | 936 - B.... — 
” Se 9 “ E.... — 
e wasn 84 |Swift . ae 7 
Cordis, AAA...82 11 Thorndike, A a: | 
“ACE... .32 1239 B.. 134 
“ = =6No. 1..32 1234 wt ee Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.... 1034; No.1.......... — 
aya SS lvork pxawwes ...32 13 
Lewiston, A...36 1434) “ ....... 30 11 
DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 
Amoskeag......—@ 74|Nubian....... —@ 8 
Perera —@ 7 (|Renfrew..... .—@ 9 
Berksbire...... —@® 614 | White M’f’gCo., 
Gloucester, — 7 staple. . -—@7 
Lancaster......—@ 734 White M'f'gCo., 
Manchester. . eet 64%; Indigo Blue...—@ 834 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton @7 = Mass., D.....— 


Augusta.... .— @6 /Mass., G.. 
Boott. @6% Be. 
Contenental. 30— ern| Pelzer..... 
Laco’ 


@ 

@ 

@ 
@ 6% 
mia.....— @7 i ere @ 6% 
Langley, orn @63<¢|Stark, A.. @i7 

STRIPES, 

American....— @ 8}4,Hamulton....— @l04¢ 
Amoskeag....— @10 (Otis, BB..... — @ 8k 
* fancy.— > 94 |Thorndike, - @ 946 

@ 

@ 





Boston...... a 9 
Columbian.. — $ tien. "8 11 
Amoskeag.... = “Otis, ere —@10 
See: —@ 7% Otis, BB....... —@11 
Columbian, h’y {Pearl River... —@123¢ 
ee —@121¢\York blue......—@13 
Columb’n, XXX Warren, AXA. -—@12 
brown.......—@I1l “  BB....—@I11 
CORSET JEANS. 
Ee  icicuasinil —@ 6% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 7 
Androscoggin Laconia...... -—@ 64% 
ee —@ 7 |Lexington..... —@ 6% 
Canoe River...—@ 5!¢|Narragansett ..—@ 64 
Clarendon..... —@ 53g Naumkeag sat..—_@ 7% 
Indian Orchard, — blea..—@ 83¢ 
Imported....—@ 6 | baeced —@ 6% 
PRINTS. 
Albion.........—@ 534|Manchester....—@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 54q| Merrimack, D. -—@ 6 
Allen’s wpe .—@ 526 Mallory........ —@ 6 
Arnold’s eoo—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 5¢ 
Conestoga.....—@ 534|Simpson’s solid 
Dunneil’s a 6 RS —@ 6 
Garner’s blues..—@ 7 (Steel Kiver, fncy-@ 514 


See —@ 6 |Slater’ssolids —@ 5 
Southbridge 

Harmony, farcy—@ 4}4| Staples......—@ 5 

Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 


R. H. MACY & 60, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 13th St., 
NEW YORE. 











GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


SPECIAL SALE OF LADIES’ AND CHIL- 
DREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, OUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Silks and Dress Goods, 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO, 


Fine Silks and Velvets, 


JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
offer their very large and valuable 
steck during this month at a very 
heavy reduction in prices. This op- 
rortunity is the most favorable that 
can be presented for the purchase of 
Reliable and Desirable Goods, andthey 
advise their customers, both in and out 
of the city, to maketheir selections as 
goon as possible, 

Broadway and 1ith Street, 











NEW YORK. 
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Iusurauce. 


LIABILITIES OF MEMBERS OF 
ASSESSSMENT SOCIETIES. 


AN Iowa court not long ago rendered an 
important decision upon the subject of the 
liability of members of assessment societies. 
The Guaranty Life Association, of Des 
Moines, had issued certificates in the cus- 
tomary form, promising to pay, within 
sixty days after death of the certificate 
holder, ‘‘ the proceeds of one assessment of 
all benefit certificates then in force, as fixed 
by the table cf graduated assessment rates 
printed hereon, or an amount equal to one 
assessment in case the same has been ac- 
cumulated and is on hand at the time as a 
part of the benefit fund, as provided herein, 
the amount so paid not to exceed the sum 
of one thousand dollars.” The adminis- 
trator of the estate of a deceased member 
brought suit upon this undertaking, ask- 
ing a judgment for $2,000 against the as- 
sociation, and the question of the limit of 
liability was at once distinctly raised. The 
language of the undertaking seems to 
plainly provide for payment only of ‘‘ the 
proceeds of one assessment,” whether the 
amount realized thus be large or small, 
or for the equivalent (up to $1,000) of 
one assessment, provided the funds for this 
purpose should be in hand at the time. No 
allegation was made by the plaintiff that 
any assessment had actually been accumu- 
lated at this particular time, and the de- 
fendant, therefore, argued that, by the 
express words of the contract, whatever 
might be collected was the limit of obliga- 
tion; in this view, all that could be ob- 
tained of a court would be an order that 
the assessment be made, in case the asso- 
ciation refused to make one. This, of 
course, brought up the plain question 
whether the association was liable for as- 
sessment figured on the existing number of 
its members at the time, or was only a col- 
lecting agent to receive and hand over the 
contributions of as many members as 
chose to respond. 

If the former is the rule, said the Court, 
then the amount is readily ascertainable 
before assessment. The opinion of the 
Court proceeded thus: 





“*Yhat it is the amount of such an assessment, 
regardless of what might be collected, that was 
intended as constituting the proceeds thereof, is 
indicated by the clause following, providing for 
the payment of an amount equal to one assess- 
ment in case the same had been accumulated, 

‘* We regard such contracts as mutual between 
the members, and the company aa the mere 
instrument through which this mutuality is 
enforced. That each member holding a certiti- 
cate iu force at the time of the death was legally 
bound to pay the assessment and the company 
to enforce it. We hold, therefore, that this is a 
promise to pay after sixty days the amount of 
the assessment, and not merely what might be 
coliected thereon. It is true that members may 
forfeit their rights under their certificates by 
failing to pay, but we think it equally true that 
the company has the right to enforce payment, 
and that the beneficiary has a right to insist 
that this shall be done, and that he should be 
paid the full amount of an assessment of all 
benefit certificates in force at the time of the 
death. To hold otherwise would put the as- 
sured atthe mercy of the membership, and put 
it in the power of each member to repudiate 
the express condition upon which the insurance 
is based —to wit: to pay future assessment dues 
and guaranty deposit. 

** Entertaining these views we think that the 
plaintiff has the right to proceed at law, and, 
upon proper showing, to have judgment, for the 
amount of one assessment of all benefit certifi- 
cates in force at the time of the death; whether 
in such case an order for stay of execution until 
an assessment can be made we do not now de- 
termine.” 

By this doctrine, the convenient claim, 
often made on behalf of the co-operative 
form, that it does not cost much, and that 
a member can stop when he is tired, seems 
to lose much of whatever force it had. An 
assessment society thus takes on the 
appearance of a mutual organization— 
easier to get into than to get out of. This 
decision is in line with that of the Supreme 
Court of this state in the case of Angus 
MacDonald, Receiver of the Mutual Benefit 
Associates of Rochester, against W. H. 
Ross-Lewin, in which it was held that the 
member of an assessment society is ‘‘ liable 
for the amount of ail assessments previous- 


prior to the time when he ceased to be a 
member, though no assessment therefor 
had been made.” It was also held ‘that a 
receiver for a company, upon any action 
brought by the people to procure its disso- 
lution, might assess the members for an 
unassessed loss, and bring separate actions 
against each member to recover the assess- 
ment so made against him.” To the fore- 
going may be added, that, as a Newark 
paper now says, some eight hundred of 
the once members of the virtually defunct 
and almost forgotten New Jersey Mutual 
Life Company, after having long ago given 
up hope of ever getting return of the money 
they paid in during its existence, have just 
had a disagreeable surprise in the form of 
a notice frem the receiver, that he shall re- 
quire them to help make up a deficit by 
paying an assessment of forty per cent. on 
their premium notes. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of the company’s charter, he says, 
he has assessed the deficiency on the mem- 
bers who were such on January 30th, 1877; 
and as to those who have since died, he 
proposes to look to their legal representa- 
tives. 

Is it not better and cheaper, after all, to 
zo to substantial organizations for life in- 
surance? 








THE TONTINE DISCUSSION. 


THE TONTINE COMPANIES ASK TO HAVE 
IT STOPPED, 


PRESIDENT GREENE, OF THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL, 
IN A SPIRITED REPLY, DECLINES TO 8TOP, 


Ricuarnp A, McCurpy, Esq., President Mutual 
Life Ins. Co. of New York, New York. 


Henry B. Hype, Esq., President Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, New York, 


Wi.u1aM H. Beers, Esg., President New York 

Life Ins. Co., New York, 

Gentlemen: Mr. James G. Batterson, presicent 
of the Travelers’ Insurance Company of this 
city, called at my house last evening on the 
arrival of the train from New York, whither he 
said he had been called the day before by an 
urgent dispatch, signed by twoof you; that he 
had had a conference with you, and that, at 
your joint request he was the bearer of certain 
propositions. He said that you had learned that 
I was about to publish an article in the news- 
papers renewing a discussion of Tontine Insur- 
ance, in which your companies and yourselves 
were interested ; that you did not wish the arti- 
cle to appear, and that you each and all had 
authorized him to say to me that if I would stop 
its publication you would stop the attacks which 
have been so long in progress against the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company and 
myself; that you regarded any further discus- 
sion and controversy as injurious to business, 
that you had had enough of it, and desired 
peace, and that if I would stop, you would stop ; 
that he was authorized to say that the offer was 
made in entire good faith, and with full ability 
to perform it, and to guarantee to me that you 
would faithfully carry out your promise to stop 
these attacks. 

I was not wholly unprepared for such a mes- 
sage (though its receipt through Mr. Batterson 
surprised me), for yesterday morning I learned 
from a friend that Mr. Hine had suddenly 
ordered work to cease upon the schedule of 
prices of our real estate in Indianapolis and 
elsewhere, which he has had people making for 
him for some months, with a view of continuing 
the attacks upon us and our credit in his insur- 
ance paper, The Monitor, which have been going 
on for so many years; and, at the same time, I 
received a telegram from a mutual acquaintance, 
asking if I could be seen at my office this morn- 
ing; from which two things I at once divined 
that you had learned of the impending publica- 
tion of my article discussing Semi-Tontine, and 
that overtures would be made to get me to stop 
its publication. I wish to say to each of you 
gentlemen, directly, what in substance I said to 
Mr. Batterson—viz., that your proposition to 
stop attacking the Connecticut Mutual and my- 
self, if I will stop discussing Tontine, is based on 
a radical misunderstanding of the difference 
between what you have been and are doing, and 
what I have been doing and propose to do, and 
of my motive in what I have done and may do. 

You have been attacking the solvency and 
the credit of the Connecticut Mutual itself, 
the value of certain of its assets, the integ- 
rity and efficiency of its management in car- 
ing for the interests of its policyholder® and the 
discharge of its trust, and my character as a 
man and as an Official, continually during the 
last eight or nine years. Articles almost with- 
out number have been prepared by anf for you 
and printed in leaflet form and in the insurance 
papers, which you have bought and distributed 
among your agents “‘ by the ton,” who have, 
year in and year out, thrust this matter through 
the mails and by personal delivery into the 








ly made, and also for all losses happening 





and of every person to whom our agents were 
offering its policies for its new insurance. 
I have done no such thing. I have not as- 
sailed the personal or official character of either 
one of you. I have not impugned the credit or 
solvency of cither of your companies. I have 
attacked the value of no item of your assets. I 
have said no word which could be construed into 
the slightest attack upon you or your com- 
panies. I have undertaken to discuss a plan of 
business which you have invented, and which 
you are pushing before the public with all the 
power of your corporations asa desirable and 
legitimate form of lifeinsurance. I believe that 
the Tontine feature is a complete perversion of 
that element of protection to the family which 
is the sole merit of life insurance and the only 
reason of its being ; that were its true character 
clearly seen by those who have families to pro- 
tect and desire their complete protection, that 
did they see it to be, as it is, a mee specula- 
tion upon the losses by men and their 
families through the lapsing of their policies, 
it could not find favor for one moment. 
I believe that this system has pushed its 
way to large acceptance simply through the 
enormous “estimates” of profits upon which 
its solicitation has been entirely based, and 
upon the very energetic efforts of skillfnl men 
whom you have been able toemploy with a por- 
tion of those profits, as against companies 
which have no such wages fund. I have, there- 
fore, endeavored to give a clear analysis, and a 
just and true statement of the precise charac- 
ter and effect of Tontine life insurance; and 
pure Tontine life insurance is, as I learn, prac. 
tically, if not formally abandoned; but in its 
place each of your companies is now offering a 
variety of Tontine known as Semi-Tontine, 
Limited Tontine, and Five Years Distribution 
policies, or Reserve Dividend policies, in which 
a part of the effect of forfeiture is supposed to 
be remedied, and the most glaring vice of the 
full Tontine thereby removed; although these 
new schemes are also pushed by the same 
methods of * estimates” of exaggerated profits- 
Having become po3s2ssed of these Semi-Ton- 
tine “estimates,” and having anaylzed them 
and found very closely at least, the amount of 
lapses and losses thereby which you must antici- 
pate in order to make your “ estimates” good, 
and that at least 75 per cent. of the money and 
paid-up insurance lost through the lapses must 
be forfeited to the Semi-Tontine pool, I have 
undertaken to exhibit Semi-Tontine in its 
several varieties as offered by your companies in 
such a manner as I trust may make its quality 
and effect clearly understood. Had I been seek- 
ing retaliation or revenge for the continual stream 
of attack which this company aud myself have 
endured at your hands all these years, I need not 
tell you, gentlemen, how entirely different my 
course might have been. But [ have confined 
myself wholly to a strict discussion of a system 
of business which I know to be wholly perni- 
cious. I have mentioned your companies only 
as it was nevesary, because of their connection 
with the system as its originators and advocates. 
The facts which have been presented in that 
discussion you have not denied. The correctness 
of my analysis of your ‘‘ estimates” and of their 
effect upon individuals and in gross you have 
not denied. If Semi-Tontine be an unmixed 
public good it will certainly stand all the discus- 
sion it can receive, and ita friends ought to wel- 
come rather than deprecate it. If in my article, 
which will appear in a day or two, I misstate its 
character or materially err in my analysis of your 
‘‘ estimates,” or of their necessary effect upon 
individuals or in the mass, it will give you the 


opportunity to confound me in both fact and 
reasoning, and to show that what I assert to be 
a moral crime against families is a blessing to 
them; for, to those who are interested in the 
matter, a frank statement by you of the way in 
which your “estimates” are made up, the lapses 
which you actually expect, the loss which must 
fall upon each individual and each family in 
order to furnish the Tontine profits to make 
good those ‘estimates,” would have a far great- 
er interest than any statement I am able to make 
from an analysis of those ‘‘estimates.” There- 
fore, as my part in the matteris only that of 
open and fair discussion of a question of im- 
mense public importance, vital to the future in- 
tegrity and success of legitimate life insurance, 
I cannot accept your proposition. 

I cannot stop untill have done that which I 
believe my duty, to wit: to thoroughly inform 
those, the welfare of whose families is involved, 
as to an abstruse matter which I know they do 
not underatand, and which I think I do; and [ 
muat leave with you the responsibility for con- 
tinuing or stopping the attacks upon the Con- 
necticut Mutual and myself as you may deem 
best for the interest of your companies and 
yourselves, the good of the public and the ben- 
efit of legitimate life insurance. Iam, gentle- 
men, your obedient servant, 

Jacos L, GREENE, 
President Connecticut Mutual Life Ins, Co. 
HagtTForD, January 2d, 1886. 





SEMI-TONTINE LIFE INSURANCE. 


AN EXPOSE OF THE SEMI-TOXTINE METHOD—ITS# 
ELEMENTS THE SAME AS FULL TONTINE AND 
EQUALLY AS OBJECTIONABLE, 


To the Editor of Tux INDEPENDENT. 

Sir.—The recent discussions of Tontine have, 
clearly shown—what has not been denied—that 
the profits of pure Tontine are the forfeitures of 





hands of every policyholder of this company, 


lapse their policies and of the surplus of those 
who die during the Tontine period: that ali who 
enter a Tontine class put therefore at continual 
hazard during the entire Tontine period not 
only the reserve and surplus paid in by them, 
but, what is of far greater public importance, 
they put at such hazard the paid-up insurance 
which this reserve and surplus ought to buy for 
their families ; that, in fact, millions of dollars 
of such paid up insurance are now being lost 
every year by the families of those who lapse ; 
so that pure Tontine is simply a speculation in 
the paid-up insurance for one’s family which a 
man has really paid for, and to which they are 
fully entithed, but which he chooses to risk their 
losing in the hope that he may chance to get a 
share in the reserves and surp!us of other insur- 
ers who have had to let their policies lapse and 
so made their families lose the paid-up insur- 
ance which their reserves and surplus had paid 
for. 

The Tontine companies, while still asserting 
the moral soundness and protective value of 
pure Tontine, have, nevertheless, laid significant 
stress on the fact that they are now urging only 
the semi-Tontine, or limited Tontine, or non- 
forfeiting Tontine, reserved dividend, distribu- 
tion policies, etc., in which it is represenied 
that only the surplus is to be forfeited in case 
of lapse, and that paid-up insurance is to be 
given for the reserve; so that a man might feel 
th at he was risking his family’s protection only 
to the extent of the paid-up insurance which 
his accumulations of surplus might and ought 
to buy for them; the desired inference being 
that this reduces it 10 a small affair in point of 
amount, and a harmless one in point of morals. 
The bait in all these variations of Tontine ig 
the expectation that by postponing all dividends 
for five, ten, fifteen, or twenty years those who 
are lucky enough to live and i 
get extraordinary dividends May ry 
earned and forfeited by other people, in addi- 
tion to their own honest earnings. As if there 
were any other legitimate phase of life in- 
surance than simply taking a policy to protect 
those who need the protection, getting it at 
just its own proper yearly cost according to its 
own share in the yearly risk, and securing all 
its benetit, beyond all hazard, to those who need 
it and have a right to rely on it, and not to find 
in the day of their necessity that thcir protec- 


tion was put at stake on a needless speculation 
either in whole or in part. - 


LIMITED NON-FORFEITURE, 


The partial non-forfeiting element is 

into these modified Tontine schemes oe of 
the New York non-forfeiture law, which pro- 
vides that, when its provisions are not waived— 
as they may be by those who want full Tontine 
—whenever a policy lapse after making three 
full payments, the holder shall be entitled to go 
mouch of a paid-up policy as the 414 percent, re- 
serve Will buy, takenas a single premium at the 
company’s ‘** published rates,” provided he sur- 
renders his policy within six months. The com- 
panies pare this reserve to start with; they act- 
ually do, and must carry a4 per cent, reserve : 
but they use only a 4/¢ per cent. reserve in giy- 
ing paid-up insurance; the difference goes to 
the Tontine pool; and this difference during a 
20-year Tontine period runs from 7 to 10 per 
cent. of the reserve. For instance, on a And 
who has been insured for five years for $10,000 
entering at 30, they have a4 per cent. reserve, 
$459.08; but they use a 439 per cent. reserve. 
$416.93; difference to the pool, $42.15. When 
he has been insured 19 years they hold a 4 per 
cent. reserve, Lay but they use for paid 
up insurance only 2,116.35; differe 

= 9-4 ; mee to the 


OTHER MANGINS FOR TONTINE, 


So secretly have the single premium rates of 
these companies been ‘“*published” that until re- 
cently I have been unable to procure a copy so 
as to see just what eifect on Tontine results the 
actual application of the New York law might 
be expected to make. The question was the 
more curious since, with all the boasted equity 
of semi-Tontine, its “‘estimated” speculative re- 
sult was expected to be, as stated in my letter of 
May i0tb, within about 11 per cent. that of full 
Tontine, which would not be possible if any- 
thing like the full reserve were really used to 
give paid-up insurance, 

From a table of single premiums printed in 
this year we find that these companies take a 
margin on their single premiums of just 50 per 
cent. of the net; 80 that, using the 41¢ reserve 
as a single premium, one-third of it is taken as 
margin or loading ; Most companies have hither- 
to loaded their single premiums only about 10 
per cent. ; a8 the paid-up insurance given under 
the New York law “shall not participate in the 
profits of the company,” that 90 per cent. load- 
ing, or one-third the premium, is clear Tontine 
protit. 

Semi-Tontine profits from lapses are there- 
fore, first, the entire surplus; second, 10 per 
cent, of the reserve ; third, one-third of the re- 
mainder, 


THE PRACTICAL EFFECT. 


It works this way: take 10,000 men insured at 
age 30 for $10,000 each, ordinary life, 20-year 
semi Tontine, upon the Equitable’s ** estimate” 
that those who live and pay through the twenty 
years will get $6,360 in cash ; the man who has 
to give up at the end of five years would have in 
the pool $937.01, of which $459.08 would be the 
4 per cent. reserve, and $477.93 his interest in 
the surplus ; the latter he loses outright to the 
pool ; $42.15 is then taken from his reserve to 
reduce it to a 44g per cent. reserve, and goes to 
the pool ; the remainder, $416.93, is used as a 
single premium, loaded 50 per cent., to buy in- 
surance that will not participate in profits ; one- 
third of this, therefore, goes to the pool, or 
$138.97 ; $181.12 has been taken out of his re- 
serve ; $277.96 hus been actually used to buy 
non-participating paid-up insurance if he sur- 
rendered his policy 1n time ; out of his $997.01 
he bas lost to the pool $477.93 surplus and 
$181.12 from reserve, a total of $659,05—over 





the entire reserves and surplus of those who 


0 per cent. of all he had in, and what ought to 
have given his family about $2,000 of paid-up — 
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insurance; that is what semi-Tontine means for 
him and bis family. 

The man who has been in 10 yesrs and has to 
lapse, bas in the pool $3 321.88, of which 
$1,010.12 is 4 per cent. reserve, and $1,311.76 is 
his in’erest in surplus, the latter sum he loses 
ou right to the ‘Toutine fund ; $83.39 is taken 
from his reserve to reduce it to 4}¢ per ent. re- 
serve, #926.73, one-third of which, or $308.91, 18 
taken for Tontine profits by way of loading, so 
that only $617.82 is actually used to buy psid- 
up pon-particivating insurance, and he has lost 
to the pool 8392.30 of his reserve, and $1,311.76 
interest in surplus, a total of $1.704.06, over 73 
per cent. of ois interest in the pool, and what 
would have paid for, say, $4,500 of paid-up ir- 
surance for his family; that is what semi-Ton- 
tine means for him and his family. 

The man who has been in fifteen years and has 
to lapse hag in the pool $4,177.69, of which 
$1,663.67 is four per cent. reserve aud $2,514.02 
is his interest in the surplus, and this he loses 
at once to the pool; bis four p-r cent. reserve is 
trimmed down by $121.25 to a 434 per cent. re- 
serve, $1,542 42, one-third of which in the name 
of loading, $514.14, also goers to the pool, and 
$1,028.28 only goes to buy non-participating 

aid-up insurance; out of his reserve he has 

ost $635.39: and he bas lost his interest in sur- 
plus, #2,514.02; a total of $3,149.41, over seven- 
ty five per cent. of what he had in, and what 
would have paid fcr about #7,000 paid-up insur- 
ance for his family; that is what cemi Tontine 
means to him and bis family. 

The man who has been in 19 years and has to 
lapse has in the pool $5,895.07, of which $2,263.- 
44 is4 per cent. reserve, and $5,631 63 is hia 
interest in surplus and goes outright to tne 
pool; his 4 per cent. reeerve is reduced to a 444 
per cept. reserve by puttirg $147.09 more into 
the pool, leaving $2,116.35 as a single premium, 
from which $705.45 more is taken for the pool 
under the name ot loading, leaving only $1,410.- 
90 actually used in buying non-participating 

aid-up insurance; out of his reserve he has 
ost $852 54; add his share in surplus $3,531.63, 
his total loss is $4,484.17, or over 76 por cent, 
of what he bad in, and what would have paid 
for over $9,000 of paid-up insurance for his 
family; that is the protection of semi-Tontine 
to him and his family. 


GROSS EFFECT OF SEMI-TONTINE, 


To produce the ‘‘estimated” semi-Tontine re- 
sult, with the same experience as to interest aud 
expenses as the last 10 years, at least 6,865 men 
out of these 10,000 would have to lapse, pro- 
ducing for the pool $6.954.910,of which $2 613,- 
947 is the 4 per cent. reserve, and $4,340,923 1s 
surplus, which is lost outrixht to the rool: the 
4 per cent, reserve 18 cut down, by the loss to 
the pool of about $235,258, to a 4‘¢ reserve of 
$2,378,729, one-third of which, $792,909, is 
carried to he pool in the name of loading; so 
that of the 4 per cent. reserve of $2,613.987 only 
$1,535,820 becomes effective in purchasing non- 
participating paid-up insurance, and $1,028,167 
of it is lost to the pool, in addition to the $4,- 
$40.923 surplus: a total lose to the pool of 85,- 
369,090, over 77 per cent. of all their interest in 
the semi-Tontine fund. 


A Loss OF $!2,C00,000. 

The $6, 954.910 interest in the pools should have 
bought over $16,000,000 paid-up insurance 
for the families of those lapsing; they actually 
get about $4,250.000, a loss of about $12,000,000. 
That is Semi-lontine. Is that a small affair in 
point of amount? Or a harmless one in point of 
morals? In addition to all this, those who die 
during the period pay for their insurance over 
$400,000 more than bas it coet the company. 

The substantial difference between Semi-Ton- 
tine and pure Tontine effected by the operation 
of the New York statute, is that Semi-Tontine 
ought, apparently, to save on the average about 
25 per cent. of wha‘ 1s lost in pure Tontine ; but 
by the New York law. all reserves are forfeited 
for two years; also the rererves on policies not 
surrendered within six months after lapse; 
which would reduce the amount of reserve used 
as single premiums and increase the Tontine 

rofits. At anv rate, the * estimates” on Semr- 

‘ontine are only about 11 per cent. less than 
those now offered on full Iontine. 

The gambling element remains precisely the 
same, pecfecily unchanged : the man is still put- 
ting at needless, and therefore wanton hazard his 
money and the paid-up insurance for his family 
which that money ought to buy; the amount of 
cash and of family protection put at hazard is 
simply a trifle smaller, Twenty-five percent, of 
noa-iorfeiture to cover and atone for 75 per 
cent. of forfeiture! That is semi-T'ontine. 


BUT WILL EVEN 8EMI-TONTINE ESTIMATES 
BEALIZED? 

Granting that a man can be willing to hazard 
75 per cent. of his family’s protection on the 
game, is the sum played for certain in amount, 
even if it be won, and his own family does not 
happen to lose three-fourths of their paid-up 
insurance? Let the facts answer. The Equi- 
table, for instance, is actually paying only 54 

r cent, of the **estimated” surplus on the tuil 

ontines issued ten years ago, and only 60 per 
cent. on the fifteen-year Tontines. But it is 
making the best of the disappointment by 
advertising that their settlements of full Tootine 
are a little above its “estimates” of semi- 
Tontine now used in solici ing! 

What surer foundativn for guessing have the 
present aemi-Tontine estimates? The only ele- 
mentin the result which the companies can con- 
trol is the matter of expenses. And the Tontine 
companies have not reduced expenses certainly. 
In their replies last spring to my articles they 
alleged that they were not paying higher com- 
missions for Tontines than for other forms of 
policies, but in their sworn testimony before the 
Onio Senate committee they admitted the fact 
that they did ray higher, and disclosed by what 
mental proceas they had allowed themselves to 
say otherwise. 

The semi-Tontine ‘‘estimates” of the New 
York Life are higher than those of the Equi- 
table, though ite full Tontine settlements are as 
disappontiug. The “estimates” of the North- 
western Mutual are a good deal higher than 
either. 


OTHER VARIETIES OF SEMI-TONTINE. 


The Five-year Distribution, Reserved Divi- 
dend, Five-year Dividend policies, etc., of other 
companies, are all short-term varieties of semi- 
Tontine, precisely the same iu principle and 
identical in eff+ct as far as the shorter term will 
allow. Warned by the disappointment caused 
by the difference between.‘ resuits” and “* esti- 
mates” on the full Tontines, the companies 
push these sub-varieties of Lontine without 








c ‘‘estimates,” on the general representa- 
tion that the profits from lapses will make the 
dividends of the !ucky very large. For in these 
days of a low and still declining rates vf interest, 
the lucky few cannot get large dividends unless 
the unlucky many are first made to lose them. 


THE UNANSWERED QUESTION, 


But the great question which underlies all 
these muliiplying varieties of Tontine remains 
unanswered : 


By what night does a man who haéa family 
to protect expose any part of that protection to 
logs, or seek to take from any other family any 
part of their protection ? 

By what right do men speculate in any degree 
with family protection ? 

By what right do they seek a gain which can 
come Only from the needleas losses of families ? 

JACOB L. GREENE. 

HagtrorpD, Jan. 2d, 1886. 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE TRAVELERS’ NEW LIFE POLICY. 


THE WORK OF MONTHS MATURED—BURDENSOME 
CONDITIONS REMOVED. 


Tue Travelers’ Insurance Company, after long 
consideration, bas matured a new life policy, 
which is issued with the opening of the new year, 
and must materially enlarge the Company’s busi- 
ness, the new plan being such as to commend 
itself to ali who desire the most liberal terms 
with security aud indefeasibility. The policy 
contains po burdensome conditions or restric- 
tions, and gives the most equitable non-forfeit- 
ure provisions, providing also for cash surrender 
values, paid-up policy or term insurance. The 
conditions in regard to travel, after the expira- 
tion of two yeara, are perfectly free, allowing 
the policyholder to go wherever pleasure, duty, 
or business may call him, without endangering 
bis imsurance contract. The non-forfeiture 
provision is as follows, and must give complete 
satisfaction : 


“In case of default in payment of any premium 
after the third, this policy will remain in force for 
the term specilied in the table of ‘ paid-up term in- 
surance’ indorsed hereon. Provided, however, that 
in case of the death of the insured within three years 
from the date of such default, the unpaid premiums 
with interest snal] be deducted from the amount in- 
sured; or, in lieu of such term insurance, a paid-up 
poiicy will be granted for the amount specified in 
the table of * paid-up policy values’ indorsed hereon, 
provided this policy is legally surrendered therefor 
at the home office within three months from date of 
lapse.” 

The entire contract, including copy of appli- 
cation, is given to each policy holder, all values 
being indorsed on the policy. the holder not be- 
ing referred to the statute books or an unin- 
telligible mathernatical calculation for informa- 
tion as to his rights. This is the only policy iu 
the market containing all these invaluable 
features. 

The Company, in adopting this plan, has re- 
newed its hold upon the insuring public, and 
its liberal policy will bring it a host of new 
friends and policyholders. 


THE CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


It gives us pleasure to call attention to some 
changes in the figures of the statement of the 
Connecticut Fire Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., among which are the following. 
Its gross assets during the year have increased 
$112,000, and the net surplus has increased 
$62,039.78. It is a well-known fact that during 
great depression in business the losses of the 
fire insurance companies are greater than during 
prosperous times. During the past year, the 
times have not been what could be called pros- 
perous by any means, and yet the Connecticut 
Fire shows a very favorable increase in business 
indeed, and in spite, too, of the unfavorable 
character of the fire insurance business as con- 
dueted during the last three or four years. We 
are glad to say, that. not only the condition of 
general business and of fire insurance business as 
well, is very much more prosperous than it has 
been in a long time, but that there is every in- 
dication that the prosperity will be permanent. 
The Connecticut Fire Insurance Company is 
ove of our lkeading.Fare Insurance Companies, 
and is entitled to the confidence of the public 
to which we commend it. Its gross assets Janu- 
ary Ist, were $1,974,749, and its net surplus 
$303,683, The President is J. D. Browne. 
Charles R. Burt, Secretary, and L. W. Clarke, 
Assistant Secretary. 








THE a ae FIRE INSURANCE COM- 


ANY, OF HARIFORD, CONN. 


The ** Old Hartford Fire” presents on our last 
page its 76th annual statement,the Company 
having been ircorperated May 18th, 1810. The 
Company bas made a very fine shewing. indeed, 
of gain during the past year. Its total assets 
have been increased about $250,000, standing 
Jan. lst, 1886, at $4,745,841.92. Its net surplus 
has also been increased by about $213,000. Its 
net surplus now standing at $1.443,359.21. Ita 
cash capital is $1,250,000. The Hartford Fire is 
one of the ablest managed of any of our great 
fire insurance companies. One of the best tects 
of good management is the annual statement, 
which, when compared with former statements 
of the same Company, and the statements of other 
companies, tells the story. Its officers are: 
Geo. L. Chase, President; C. B. Whiting, Sec- 
rotary; and P. C. Royce, Ass’t-Secretary. 





THE ZINA INSURANCE CO., OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The annual statements of the Htna Insurance 
Co, are marvelous reading. The 66th annual 
statement, January Ist, 1846, presents some 
most wonderful figures, In the first place, this 
company has paid since its organization, for 
losses, more than $58,000,000. Its total assets 
now are $9,260,096.65. Its net surplus $3,202,- 
320.41. And its cash capital $4,000,000. The 
business of the Aitna during the past year shows 
a handsome increase. Its officers are 
Hendee, President; J. Goodnow, fecretary ; 
Wm. Bb, Clark, Assistant Secretary. James A. 
Alexander is the New York agent, at No. 2 Cort- 
landt Street. 


THE ORIENT INSURANCE CO., OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 





’ 

During the past year The Orient has shown a 
favorable increase in its business over the pre- 
vious year, adding to its net surplus and total 
assets in each case very materially. Its state- 
ment Jan. ist, 1886, shows a cash capital of 








$1,000,000, a net surplus of $130,894.62, with 
total cash assets of $1,5561,953.68. The company 
is ably managed by Joha W. Brooks, Presiden:, 
Geo. W. Lester, Secretary, and Geo. B, Bedwell, 
Assistant Secretary. 


THE NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., OF 
HARTFORD, NN. 

This excellent company presents in another 
column its statement for Jan. 1st, 1886, from 
which it will be seen that its total assets are 
$1,853,727.97; that its net surplus over all 
liabilities is $473.623.85. It basa capital stock, 
fully paid up of $1,000,000.00. The company 
have been able, during the last year, to increase 
their net surplus and total assets—a fact show- 
ing that economy, in the conduct of the busi- 
ness of a large corporation is often sufficient of 
itself to make a good showing when business is 
depressed, as it has been during the last few 
years. The Naticnal is ably ofticered by Mr. 





Mark Howard, President, and James Nichols, 
Secretary. 


THE 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


1885. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


84 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 





ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 





E. W- BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERL YF, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL. Secretary 








INSURANCE 


FE TNA 





COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


| LOSSES PAID IN SIXTY-SEVEN YEARS, 
Fily-Zigtt Milloas Seren undead oad Fifty Thousuad Dollars 


66TH ANNUAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 318T, 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL...... 


Other Claims,...... 
ig 1) 5 frre 


Total Assets............ 


Reserve for Re-Insurance, (Fire)............ 
Reserve for Re-Insurance, (Inland,)... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, (Fire,). 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses, (Inland,)........ 


$4,000,000 00 


1,734,950 79 
6,117 99 
236,777 63 
22,000 00 
57,929 83 
3,202,320 41 


.....$9,260,096 65 


eeeee 





AS FOLLOWS: Market Value. 
Cash in Bank........ isepppiendadabtinnweyses cies ... $941,086 65 
Cash in hands of Agents..... pasVidendire mics 349,822 25 
Real Estate........... ee ee pnbenedoe 345,000 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage............... 43,800 00 
Loans on Collaterals....................0eeeeee 15,170 00 
Stocks and Bonds.......... snmnaudate an Pee 7,563,862 50 
Accrued Inteérest............. xk ehinebeninnss , 1,355 25 


Total Assets.... 





-sssesss+++5$9,260,096 665 


L. J. HENDEE, President. 


WM. B. CLARK, Assistant Secretary. 


J. GOODNOW, Secretary. 


JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


No. 2 Cortlandt Street, 
NEW YORK. 





1886. 


NATIONAL 
Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


MARK HOWARD, President, 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, 


JAMES NICHOLS, Secretary. 


$1,000,000 00 


Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 


Unpaid Fire losses - . . ° 
Re-Insurance Fund, Legal Standard 


- $60,726 85 } 
- $19,877 27) 


380,104 12 


Net Surplus over Capital and all Liabilities - 473,623 85 


TOTAL ASSETS, January ist,1886 - - 


$1,853,727 97 
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OFFIOE OF THB 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Nuw York, JanvuaBy HTH, 1838. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
@fairson the Blet December, 1884. 











Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1864, to 3ist December, 1884,..... 83,958,89 44 
Premiums on petites not marked off ist 
BG Bi cncccncnseneséicoceseceiese 1,447,756 70 
Total Marine Premiums........... 85,405,796 14 
Premiums marked off from, let Jan 
184, to Sist December, 1844. — 84,066,271 04 
Losses ped durins the sam 
PEE 46 (a censesuscnscenaas “g2.lue.si9 20 
Beturns of Premi- 
ums and Ex. 
Penses............ 8787 ,780 w 
The Company nae the following Assets, 
Uni ted States ana state of New Bs 
tock, ok, Oly, B Bank, and otner 8 88,776,685 U0 
by Stocks and x... A 2,005,100 uo 
Estate epee claims due the Company, 
estimated a acti eccece 440,000 00 
Premium Notes 3 and Bills Receivabie.. 1,454,959 78 
Oash in sesecescecese 261,544 6 
AMOUR. .. cc cccccccccccccocccscceces 812,938,289 


Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profita will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
TRUSTEES. 























J. D. JO EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
8 DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
.H. H. MOORE, ROB'T B. MINTURN 
AMES LO QHARLES MARSHALL, 
ORDO Nw. = JOHN ELLIOTT.” 
A. RAVE JAMES G ‘Of FOREST 
is, CHARLES D. LEVERIGH, 
ENJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
OSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURB 
RACE GRAY M DEGROOT, 
E. DODG JOHN L. RI 
WILLIAM H. MACY, Ni DENTON SMITH, 
|. A. HAND G iF BLS 
MN D. BEWLETT, HENR HAWLEY 
LAM H. WEBB, WIELTAM Dy MORGAN 
BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 
W. H. H,. MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A, A. RAVEN, 3d Vice. Pree't. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
(ORGANIZED IN 1850.) 
261, 262 and 268 Broadway, New York, 


T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


U. P. FRALEIGH, Sec. GEO. H. BURFORD, Act'y 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, Ass’t Sec. 





All Policies henceforth issued are incontestable for 
any cause aches three years 

Death th Claims os at once as econ as satisfactory 
proofs are received at the Home O: 

Absolute security, combined with th the largest J 
ality, aseures the popularity and success of this Co 


“forms of Tontine Policies issued 








co.. 


Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY- FIFT H ANN UAL STATEMENT 


it ii ctntiniiintnatwnintionanieaionccs 
Reserve for reinsurance, unadjusted losses, 

OBE Ol] ClAIME. 100. coccccccceccocscccscc cece 961,447 BL 
Surplus,......... ensanccesccoscoccegscesenese “ 





OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLDS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 

‘7 A.S WINCHESTER 
Vice-president. 
RB. E. Brxouzn. 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W.A. aaewWen, Sty = - rresident. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of ailother 
companies, in Non-for- 
seitau ble dividendsto keep 
their policies in force 

See charter. 


OFFICE: 











SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 





STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 

































































Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirg 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continumg your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 








WILLIAM H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 

A. H. WELCH, 24 V.-Pres’t. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier, 


D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 








21 COUKTLANDT ST, 





4&. HUNTINGTON, MD. mp.} Med. Directors 
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(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Beookinn aoe Coan aah is tague Bia 
Sad No ies Deke = 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953.694 10 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 449.586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
WSS GRU BOMD. .. cccccccecccoccccccccece 1.535.221 82 
Total Asects, Jan. ist, 1885..84.938.501 92 

This Oompany conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
two Safety Funds together equa! $1,200,000. 

DIRECTORS: 

H. H. LAMPORS, President. 

F. C. MOORE, Vice-President. 

CYRUS PEOK, 2d Vice-Pree’t and Seo. 


Contipental mental {Broo 





MUEL D. A. A. SAWYER 
GEORGE BLIBB OO JNO. L. RIK 

B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BR 
BERRY O'ASiex, BONG or QUES 
AURELIUS B. H JOHN H. REED, 
THKO RE JOHN H. 
WM Mt Riel ane wit HURL 
JOHN N. EDWARD MAB’ 
SEYMO USTED, BRADISH JOHNSON, 

E BUOKIN 

WM. L. J.D. VERMIL: 
E. W. GO! JAOOB WEND 
JAMES A. SLA 
HIRAM BARNEY, LAWREN NUBE. 
WM, G. LOW. A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Dep't 


CHAS. H. DUTOHER, See. Brooklyn Dep't 


NEW ENGLAND 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Brn. F. Stxvexs, Pres. Jos. M. GrsBEns, Sec 


ABBOLS, .....c0000--++-00000e+- 817,005,567 10 
Liabilitios................... 14,700,116 37 


Total Surplus........... epee 13 
ttention of the public A. 


the New 
ae sy ay beeee he Policia ota aks 


licies participate u: 
bution of « pas at 4 on Uae to the Massachu- 
setts pak 


a der A | cine “up insurance values in. 


doreed on 
Pam filets ex Tanate ory of the New Feature may b 
bad ou appl Ncatto in at Company's Office, 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE. BOSTON 





i caciktvccccanninmarcansaidtioionete Pe Sep eee eee | -9108,876,178.51 
Annuity Account, 
Y Ann. Ann. 
NEW l LIFE = —_— = —— 
Sanat in force, Jan. Agunttios in force, om an. 
“ Ralcapeten tae: 61 $23,134 81 WO in nace 61 $23.661 63 
at.7 Annuities... 3,674 96 poenkinen Annuities. . 2,994 44 
Insur an C @ C om an Annuities Issued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Termina 5 1,909 90 
Pp y: 66 $28,565 97 66 $2B.565 97 
Insurance Account, 
BUSIN ESS OF 4884. No. Amount. No. Amount. 
: mn! in force, Jan. Policies in force, Jan.) — 
a Sait: 10,990} $342,946,082 Ist, 1885 ......... ....| 114.804) $351,789,285 
Revenue Account. ty Re ies 34,675,989 || Risks Terminated...... | 7,380 25,832, 
Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 122,184 |  $877,622,021 122,184 |  $377,6%2,021 
Interest Receipts............ 2.971,624 63 Dr. Revenue Account. Cr 
Tetad Paoene........--- GSE RI0S S91 @ eee tem eet account... $94973,108 8 || By pald Death Claims....... .. . $5,226,820 83 
“ Premiums received........ -- 18,850,258 48 Matured | ~ EOS 2,490,454 99 
“ Interest and Rents......0..... 5,245,050 98 { Total claims— 
TES AGREE. “« Anmulties. “id om a. 1st 98 
i ee ee 257,175 § » = RR biscccannnccacess be 
Suna Aes ns tS ay + my Policies and 
“ Endowments............ 873,08 5¢ paeiene paid lig oak 8,087,696 17 
“ Annuities, Dividends ~~ pie ny ee a 
and Surrender Values. 8,608,970 8 current  (parment 
Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 o« pews a. 
mium cha 01 
ee See rities Purchased... 1,131,172 38 
a “« .© Taxes and Assessments... 223,169 61 
New Policies issued.......... 17,463 rs ° meee. wy ee . or seals 
w Accoun' 
New Insurance written..... . $61,484 550 wench tb sae 
$114,067,427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Condition, January 1st, 1885. Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
Cash Assets........ seed 9,283,753 57 - 
600,508.988 8 To Rosseve: ot Sour on om, rere Sat aer op By 7 eon tea) Estate. by Mortgages $1 ™~, _— 
D jue... . 
Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 |» premiums pal inadvance.. 977477 86 ||“ United States and other Bonds "34,522 822 OB 
“ Surplus an Contingent Guar * Loans on Collaterals........... 6,898,287 5 
Surplus by State Standard antee Fund..... Be 4,748,071 15 “ Real Estate....... .... 10,282,653 4 
: “ Cash in Banks and Trust Com- 
(estimated)............. ° $10,000,900 panies at interest. . 644,088 54 
: “ Interest accrued. . 1,262,418 54 
Policies in force............. 78,047 “ Premiums deferred, quarterly neti 
and semi-annual........... E 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 “ Pramiune intemal. principally 
hi eee ee ee BOG TE cc ccccse 0 cece 138,714 51 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 “ Suspense Account.. 97,314 14 
“ Agente’ Balances............... 7,196 90 
Death Claims paid. {ncome from Interest. 108,876,178 51 
1880, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889, -_ $103,876,178 51 $ v4 
1881, 2,018,203, 1881, 2,432,654. . OF an the New York Standard of four and a half per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 
1 
1882, 1,955,202, 1882, 2,798,018, ym the Surplus, as ap in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
1888, 2,268,002, 1883, 9,712,963. ticipating Policy which be in force at its anniversary ceuniauaion 
1884. 257,175, 1 1,624, I rinink. coiscasesenctinncocanel Sinetins aban Saedincnad: wemiemiane seesewes. & axeneeneweed 178. 
aie . ii a - all Nzw YORK, January 21, 1885. 
Asse! mount at kK. 
88.984 BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
oe 5 ae, oe Sup. 1, THM, GHD, TEREA, Hermann C. von Post, | Joun H, SHERWOOD, Juuren T. Davirs, 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 168%, 151,760,874 Samuet E, Sprouts, Gaonss Cc. Racuanpeos Zecnss H. ANDREWS, : oveat SEWELL, sila 
BERT LYPHANT, - VAN KRENSSELAE 
Jan. 1, 1988, 69,900,296, Jam. 1, 1883, 171,415,007, | EUVCIUS RomiNsom, | Meee F Bascock, Groxcx F Baxer, Cuances R. HENDERSON, 
G S.C F. Ra STARR, EN). HERMAN, EORGE Biss, 
Jan. 1, — prt a 1, 1884, 198,746,043. J 4 Bevatin, Fiapanick H. Cosurea, jes. - Twomrson, , Borys W.. Packman, 
Jan. 1, 5 43 STED, Ww! ‘ uDLeY OLCOTT, mM, P. 
= 5, wan = Rscuamp A, MeCuRDN, Ouivar Haaaman, J. Hopart Hurnicx, 
lawzs C. H Henry W. Sur Fraeperic C2omweL, 
wen MANHATTAN LIFE. 


oe NEW YORE, 156 and 156 BROADWAY 
The ual Premium at the Age of 30 will be $30 18 
at __— end of the twenty ears the Company 
will return to the holder in cash...........--+- $570 00 
va the oh 


urance will have 
CeaTectialee stat. dete 
or 81g for 81 ndered at the ce per 


These reeul are, Dos ce estimated. but are Sized ina 

Wile being’ p 1 tn the e face of the Foliey ™ of the 
while vt ihe e e ev 

assured. eis no fi orfeiture of payments on dis- 


secured. “Th bere sre 18 BO after three years, a ‘ae 
Cash or Paid-up Value bein Guqrantee y 
the terms of the New Fork i = a ago 
For examples and other ages and prin. an 80 
, ¥. the 10 and 16 year plans, write to or avnly 6 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $9,663,884 29 
SAMUEL o. HUEY, President. 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of insurance at net cost. 
Policies non. costes ing Tor their value. 


Aponte wanted. 270 STEPHENS, Vice-President 
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Old and Young. 


THE FLAG. 


AN [NCIDENT OF STRAIN’S EXPEDITION.) 








BY JAMES JEFFREY ROOHE. 





I nEvER have got the bearings quite, 
Though I’ve followed the course for many a 
year, 
If he was crazy, clean outright, 
Or only what you might say was *‘ queer.” 


He was just a simple sailor man. 
I mind it as well as yisterday, 
When we messed aboard of the old ‘ Cyane.”» 
Lord! how the time does slip away ! 
That was five aud thirty year ago, 
When ships was ships and men was men, 
And sailors wasn’t afraid to go 
To sea on a Yankee vessel then, 
He was oniy a sort of bosun’s mate, 
But every ioch of him taut and trim ; 
Stars and anchors and togs of state 
Tailors don’t build for the likes of him. 
He flew a no-account sort of name, 
A reg’lar fo’cas’le ‘“‘ Jim” or ** Jack,” 
With a plain “* McGinnis” abaft the same, 
Giner’ly reefed to simple ‘* Mack.” 
Mack, we allowed, was sorter queer— 
Ballast or compass wasn’t right. 
Till he licked four Juicers one day, a fear 
Prevailed that he hadn’t larned to fight. 
Bat I reckon the Captain knowed his man, 
When he put the flag in his hand the day 
That we went ashore from the old *‘ Cyane,” 
On a madman’s cruise for Darien Bay. 


Forty dvys in the wilderness 

We toiled and suffered and starved with 

strain, 

Losing the number of many a mess 

In the Devil’s swamps of the Spanish Main. 
All of us starved and many died. 

One laid down, in his dull despair ; 
His stronger messmate went to his side-- 

We left them both in the jungle there. 
It was hard to part with shipmates so ; 

But standing by would have done no good. 
We heard them moaning all day, so slow 

We dragged along through the weary wood. 
McGinnis, he suffered the worst of all; 

Not that he ever piped his eye 
Or wouldn’t have answered to the call 

If they’d sounded it for ‘* All hands to die.” 
I guess 'twould have suunded for him before, 

But the grit inside of him kept him strong, 
Till we met relief on the river sbore ; 

And we all broke down when it came along. 


All but McGinnis. Gaunt and tall, 

Touching his hat, and standing square ; 
Captain, the Flag.” And that wasall. 
He just keeled over and foundered there, 
The flag?”’ Wethought he bad lost his head— 

It mightn’t be much to lose at best— 
Till we came, by and by, to dig his bed, 
And we found it folded around his breast. 
He laid so calm and smiling there, 
With the flag wrapped tight around his 
heart— 
Maybe he saw his course all fair, 
Only—we couldn’t read the chart. 
Boston, Mass. 


—_ 





ONE DAY’S WORK. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 





Soon after daybreak, one October morn- 
ng, Judge Ferguson, after the custom of 
ood, old-fashioned Philadelpbians, set out 
o market. The town was asleep, the air 
lear and cold. The stately gray houses of 

Walnut Street made a long aisle before him 
down to the Delaware, closed in by a mist 
of pure daffodil brilliance; the tower of 
Holy Trinity church, and the leafless trees 
before it, rose black and solemn into the 
motionless golden glow. A bell on a neigh- 
boring chapel struck the Angelus. Then 
silence followed, and presently, it being 
a holy day, the chimes on some far-off 
church began to ring, softly. 


“ Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom,” 


they said. 

The Judge, who was walking with a 
neighbor bent on the same errand as him- 
self, stopped speaking to her, and listened 
to the hymn for a minute ortwo. He had 
walked up that pavement last night with a 
party of mep. They all had been dining 
late and drinking heavily. The chill, pure 
air, this morning, the golden mist, the faint 
music made him feel quite like another 
man. But even at forty-five the Judge was 


pp impresgible young fellow, egsily moyed, 





Anybody could read his candid, changing 
moods. The only significance which his 
companion drew from the chimes was that 
it was half-past six o’clock. 

They spoke presently of a lecture which 
Canon Farrar had just delivered on some 
of the old patriarchs, in the church to 
which they both belonged. 

‘*All true enough, I suppose,” said the 
Judge, idly surveying his basket. ‘* But 
the lives of those old Jews don’t touch me. 
Their case was not parallel with ours. The 
Bible tells us that a man’s rewards or pun- 
ishment in those days came pat op his ac- 
tions. One king served God; he was rich 
and happy and slew the Philistines. An- 
other served Baal; he was poor, wretched; 
and the Philistines slew bim. There’s no 
such quick, immutable justice for us. How 
often now does a man ever hear of the re- 
sult of his good actions? How often do 
the sins of his youth rise up, like ghosts, 
betore him? Some of the fattest, jolliest 
men I know ought to be torn to pieces by 
the furies of remorse if that old law can 
hold good. But they are fat and jolly.” 

**Oh! yes, indeed,” said the lady, vague- 
ly. It was little Mrs. Luray. She belonged 
to ayounger generation than the Judge, 
and had not, like him, been drilled in the 
Bible history in her youth. 

‘“Do you buy your potatoes at the 
wharves?” she said, hustily. 

She was an active church-member; had 
her district to visit, and was secretary of 
the Mother’s Guild. But she never dis- 
cussed religious questions, nor, indeed, 
thought about them. This free and easy 
talk of Baal and sins and eternal justice 
sounded very loose and dangerous to her. 
Therefore she turned the conversation 
to potatoes. Afterward it diverged to a 
new recipe for terrapin patés, which the 
Judge was anxious to obtain. Mrs. Luray, 
at breakfast that morning, remarked to her 
husband that ‘‘ Judge Ferguson was noth. 
ing but a big, grown-up cbild; always 
excited about something; religion one 
minute and cookery the next.’” That cool 
little lady never had been excited in her 
life. 

The Judge was « typical Pennsylvanian, 
and hence, fond of good living, as became 
a man born in that garden of plenty. For 
the rest, he was stalwart, portly, with a 
boy’s ruddy, round face, which easily re- 
laxed into laughter; a shrewd business 
man, with a stout backbone of common- 
sense, and a habit of walking straight to 
whatever end he had in view. His relations 
with his wife and children were tender and 
sweet. He had waded deep, in his day, 
into the mire of Pennsylvania pulitics; but 
even the opposite party acknowledged that 
his garments were clean. Everybody, if 
questioned, would acknowledge the domi- 
nant worth of the Judge; but the fact was 
nobody thought at all about it. A South- 
erner or New Englander, with no more 
claim than he to honor, would be a hero— 
the great and good man of his state. But 
being a Pennsylvanian, there was nothing 
picturesque or dramatic in his intellect or 
virtues. He did not know how to pose 
for renown. The stainless ermine on him 
became a well-fitting cheviot coat. 


His children bore their individual honors 
with much rore dignity. You would not 
find those young lawyers or society girls 
coming down to the level of sharp, pushiog 
Mrs. Luray. They were secretly ashamed 
of their father’s boyish ways, and found it 
necessary to mildly rebuke him every day. 
George, the oldest, who had as yet only a 
business of petty real estate transfers, took 
life au grande eerieux, and bore himself 
gravely as one who felt the weight of his 
errand into the world. Butthe Judge, who 
had a case to decide to-morrow, involving 
millions and the interest of a whole com- 
munity, talked terrapin to Mrs. Luray, 
until she felt actual contempt for his pue- 
rile habits of thought. 

That very morning, Miss Grace, bis 
youngest girl, had come out of her room, 
in her dressing-gown, to stop him as he 
was setting out, basket in hand. 

‘* Why cannot the-butler do the market- 
ing, Papa?” she said, ‘‘ The first jurist in 
Pennsylvania poking ahout butchers’ stalls 
and buying sausage hy the pound! It 
isn't seemly !” 

‘*Go to bed, Gracey! Don’t try to teach 
old dogs new tricks!” he said, kising hep, 









‘* Think of your poor mother having to eat 
anything that Patrick would buy! I 
think I can get her some birds if I start 
early.” 

‘*He’ll tramp all over the town before 
day to get those birds for Mamma,” said 
Grace. as she crept into her s‘ster’s bed; 
‘*and she will probably not eat a wing of 
them. She does not appreciate his care of 
her.” 

‘*She is always gentle and kind to my 
father. It is admirable, I think,” returned 
Mary, who was a calm, reasonable soul. 

“Yes. But a man wants more than 
kindness and gentleness from his wife,” 
retorted Gracey, who was, perhaps, more 
like her father than the others. 

The Judge was a good deal amused by 
his children’s efforts to make a heroic 
figure out of him. 

‘The new generation is always intol- 
erant of the one just before it,” he thought, 
chuckling as he shut the front door. Then 
he grew suddenly grave. It did not mat- 
ter for the children. But his wife? Could 
it be his homely, old-fashioned habits, his 
freakish ways, that Margaret did not like? 
That was impossible. She was even sim- 
pler in her tastes than he. And as for fol- 
lowing out freaks—‘‘ Why, when we were 
first married,” he thought as he went down 
the street, ‘‘ it was always Maggy who was 
most eager to go fishing or off for a day’s 
adventures, at a mivute’s notice. She was 
full of fun, the beautiful little vaga- 
bond!” He could hardly make the little 
vagabond who had loved him so passion- 
ately one with the quiet, middle-aged 
woman who, for five years, had been ‘al- 
ways admirably gentle and kind” to him, 
but icily cold. 

** What is God’s name can be wrong with 
me?” he muttered, for the thousandth time. 
It was anold sore in his healthy life, hav- 
ing, as we said, been there for five years. 
But it was fresh enough to enrage him with 
pain. ‘I’ve done alla man could to win 
her back,” he thought. 

He quickened his pace, wiping his face, 
on which the hot sweat broke out witha 
sudden fury of pain. It died out as quickly 
as it had come. 

** Poor Maggy!” The Judge pulled him- 
self together to look at the matter with 
plain common-sense, determining that he 
was a coarse fellow, after all, and his wife 
(who had always seemed to himthe most 
gentle of all high-bred gentlewomen) had, 
naturally, as they grew older, perceived 
his coarseness more distinctly, and been 
revolted by it. 

** Well, I can get birds for her anyhow,” 
he said, with a laugh, which had some 
bitterness in it. 

A few moments later, Mrs. Luray over- 
took him, and they fell into the discussion 
in which he averred that a man very seldom 
found any reward for his efforts to do right 
in this world, and as seldom met his old 
sins face to face, rising up against him like 
ghosts in his road. 

‘* Now, there,” chattered the little lady, as 
they approached the murket, ‘‘is a Negro 
woman I was telling Mrs. Ferguson about 
yesterday. I gave her your address; in 
fact, your wife promised to give her a 
bundle of cast clothes, poor thing! She is 
a most worthy object.” 


Mrs. Luray’s ‘‘ worthy objects” were well 
known to all her friends. Many a dollar 
had they lured from the Judge’s pockets. 

‘*Ab! indeed!” he said, looking about 
for the birds. 

‘*Yes. Very worthy. Her husband has 
been paralyzed for four years, and Sarah 
supports them both by the mite she makes 
here selling herbs and the like. They had 
a bit of ground loaned them out near Nice- 
town, and, do you know, that poor woman 
got some darkey to put up the posts for a 
cabin, and she has nailed on the p'anks her- 
self. She’s trying now to raise enough to 
lathe and plaster it. Will you cross over? 
1 must speak to her.” 

The Judge knew what all this meant, and 
felt in his pocket for the expected dollar, 
as they crossed the street. The woman—an 
old mulatto, with a friz of gray wool and a 
pair of iron-bound spectacles shading her 
thin features—was squatted on the curb- 
stone, surrounded by baskets of herbs, per- 
simmons and a few *‘ posies” of dahlias and 
pinks. 


“She and ber pusband were slaves on 





some plantation near Norfolk, Virginia,’ 
said Mrs. Luray. 

“Oh! Near Norfolk, Virginia?” re 
peated the Judge, uncomfortably. He had 
spent one summer near Norfolk, in his 
youth, and the recollections were—not 
pleasant. 

‘* Now, Sarah!” said Mrs. Luray, in the 
peculiar drill-major tune which, though the 
kindest of women, she always used to her 
*objects.” ‘*What! What! Wake up, 
my good woman! Nodding over your pro- 
duce? It’s the brisk seller makes the brisk 
buyer.” 

‘Yes, ma’am! Please ma’am, I was up 
by three o’clock, ’n George was powerful 
bad al] night. Me a-rubbin’ him continual!” 
humbly replied Sarah, hurriedly arranging 
her baskets. 

“Oh! very well! Only don’t let it happen 
again! Now, how much is your sage, eh?’ 

‘*That sage is two for five. I’m sellin’ it 
on the sheers, for a neighbor of mine. l’ve 
six bunches.” 

‘*Your profit will be seven anda half 
cents, then. Small gains, Judge. But 
Sarah and I count the pennies.” 

** Yes, yes!” said the Judge, drawing out 
his dollar as Mrs. Luray finished this in- 
troduction of her protégée. 

‘““Tve brought Judge Ferguson to see 
you, Sarah. He’sa very great mao. But 
he’s kind to the poor.” 

**De Lohd knows he needn’t to seek fur- 
der foh de pore!” Sarah got up to drop 
her courtesy, and the Judge held out the 
dollar, while Mrs. Luray, to appear un- 
conscious of it, hurried away to a stall 
hung with poultry. 

It was then that the sins of his youth 
faced the Judge. The old mulatto stood 
before him, more terrible than any ghost, 
on the curbstone in the broad daylight. 
She took the money, ducking and smiling, 
and then suddenly peered at him under 
her spectacles, her face dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

‘*Cunnel Matthew Hale! De Lohd foh- 
giv us! Is dis you?” 

** Yes, it’s me.” 

‘*De Lohd sakes! Ef I eber tought it 
was you! An wha’s yah good lady an de 
chile? What’ll George say now? Cunnel 
Matthew Hale, as married John Griffit’s 
daughter? Is she libin, or—no, I spec she’s 
dead now?” 

‘* Yes, she’s dead. I cannot talk to you 
here. T[1”— 

‘*You mine me? I was ole Phebe’s Sally. 
Phebe, what’longed to de Bickfords. John 
Griffit’s forge was on de Bickford planta. 
tion, an your wife Vubginny !”— 

** Yes, yes! Ill come to your house. 
At—at Nicetown, did she say? Ill come 
this morning. Go out there and wait. 
Now—now. Don’t stay here”—glancing 
around like a thief when the detective is in 
sight. He strode away from her into the 
throng of the market place, his heart, from 
sheer terror pumping the blood through 
his body, as it had done when he was aboy, 
in abject fear that the lightning might 
strike him. The hucksters called to him; 
but he did not hear them. He did not 
know that he was in the market. 

Matthew Hale? It was thirty years since 
he had heard that name. His wife, Vir- 
ginia? Great God! Death was better than 
this! 

He had a dull consciousness that Mrs, 
Luray was beside him, prompting him 
what to buy. 

Any other mau would have remembered 
that he could have lied about it, bluffed tbe 
woman and pretended that her purblind 
eyes had challenged the wrong man. But 
it did not once occur to the Judge to lie in 
the matter. He had never spoken anything 
but the truth in his life. This was true, 
and this Negro knew it, and was going to 
his wife. ; 

Mrs. Luray’s sbrill voice brought him 
to himself at last. They were walking 
homeward. 

**?’m sure Mrs. Ferguson will like those 
ducks. Tell her I chose them. As for 
poor Sarah, she really is a great weight on 
my mind. It occurred to me that, if you 
would use your influence—there is an 
Aged Woman’s Home. She would be per- 
manently disposed of then, and would not 
be able to come into town at all. There 
are so many worthy objects on my 
hands” ; 
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‘“‘She could not come in?” said the Judge, 
hoarsely. 

“No. Their rules are very strict. 
Mrs. Luray debated thoughtfully. ‘the 
plan has its drawbacks. She would nec- 
essarily be separated from her husband; 
and that would be a pity.” 

‘* A pity?” Judge Ferguson smiled. He 
would not have been moved to pity if she 
had been sunk into a grave, a thousand 
tons of stone above her wagging tongue. 

‘We'll try and put her in the Aged Wo- 
man’s Home, or in”— 

‘* You’re very kind, Judge. And yet it is 
a pity to separate her and old George. They 
have only a few years to live, and really, 
these poor creatures have their feelings, 
and conjugal love’ — 

The Judge smiled again. 
love. Oh! yes. 
Nicetown?” 

Mrs. Luray gave him the direction and 
hurried homeward, while the Judge turned 
to go up his own steps, meeting a footman 
at the door. 

‘There is hot coffee waiting for you in 
the library, sir,” saidthe man. ‘Mrs. Fer- 
guson begged you would drink it at once, 
the morning is so raw.” 

‘* Very well, Thomas.” He turned into 
the dining-room, poured out a dram of 
brandy, and swallowed it. Margaret never 
forgot to care for him. But in old times 
she would have brought the coffee herself, 
and put the sugar in, sitting on the arm of 
his chair. Now she sent it by Thomas. 

There was nothing morbid about John 
Ferguson. But, like many another strong, 
practical man, he needed, as much as a 
child, to be loved and petted and made 
much of in his hume. For five years he 
had gone without it all; because his wife 
was tired of his bovish, undignified ways, 
as he thought. What if she knew of Mat- 
thew Hale! 

The Judge would have been glad that 
morning to lie dead there in the library, if 
he could only go down to the grave with 
the respect of Margaret and his children. 
But now— 

He went out of the house and walked for 
hours, out through the busy streets to the 
park, into the long stretches of leafless 
trees and dead grass. 

Now the fact was that the Judge, as 
Matthew Hale, had pot been a criminal. 
He had sowed his wild oats at eighteen, by 
running away from home and joining a 
troupe of bara-stormers under an assumed 
name. In Norfolk he fell in love with a 
blacksmith’s daughter, and married ber. 
She was silly and vulgar, and when she 
and her child boti died within the year, he 
bore the blow philosophically. When ten 
years had passed, and he asked Margaret 
Fleming to be his wife, this stormy epi- 
sode of his youth seemed s» like a dis- 
gracefal, long-forgotten dream, that he re- 
solved to keep it a secret from her. 

He knew her well enough now to know 
she never would forgive the blot on his 
life, and still less the secrecy. 

About nine o'clock he came back to the 
city and took a train to Nicetown. He 
was quite resolved now on his course. The 
Negro could not be trusted in any Aged 
Woman’s Home within reach of gossippy 
Mrs. Luray. Aline from him to a couple 
of young physiciaos that he knew would 
find a place for herin the Insane Asylum 
at Norristown, which harbored so many 
crazy paupers. If she told her story there, 
it would be reckoned a part of her mad- 
ness. As for her husband be should not 
want. He felt that at last he saw a way 
out of his trouble. 

He found Sarah’s house easily. It was 
a miserable shanty, even worse than he 
expected to see. Thenipping wind drove 
through the wide cracks in the wall. But 
it was not squaiid. The floor and door- 
steps were white with much scrubbing, 
and the woman’s old calico dress, though 
patched with twenty colors, was clean. 
The Judge entered the hut in a strained 
State of excitement, with the one idea that 
possessed him; but the chill poverty of the 
place touched him, and for the moment 
took his thoughts from himself. A little 
fire burned on the hearth; the old man 
was placed directly in front of it, wrapped 
in all the coats and blankets in the house, 
and his wife’s shawl. She, in her thin 

Bown and bare feet, worked outside, 


Yet,” 


** Conjugal 
Where does she live it 





shivering with the cold. She gave the 
Judge an eager welcome, and even the old 
man looked up with a twinkle in his bleared 
eyes, putting his palsied hand up to his 
forehead, mumbling. 

Sarah stooped to listen, anxiously. ‘He 
says it’s a great hounah, suh. Ef George 
was himself, suh, nobody kin ’spress him- 
self more perspicuitly. I tole him you was 
a-comin’. I knowed you’d be shuah to 
come. I tought you’d like to talk wid some 
as hed knowed Vubgin—yoh good lady.” 
She brought forward a rickety chair, and 
the Judge sank into it. He stared at the 
woman, to whom he was expected to talk 
of Virginia and her child. 

But, in fact, he and his concerns did not 
much interest Sarah. Like tke rest of the 
world. she much preferred to talk of her 
own affairs, and lost no time in beginning. 

‘*Tt’s a long way out hyah, Cunnel, an’ it 
was mons’ous kyind of you to come. I'll 
tell yoh good lady so when I go to see her. 
Mis’ Luray gib me her ’dress. Yes. It’s a 
long way; it’s offle lonesome place hyab. 
Idoan mind it; but it’s tahble lonesome 
foh pore George when I’m gone. I doan 
spec’ I mentioned to yoh "bout George. 
He’s an offle sufferer. Jes show de gem- 
man yohlegs! Look a dar, sub,” clicking 
her tongue with pity, beyond words. 
‘*Swelled up to dat! An George, when he 
was young, de fohmost ’ostler st Majoh 
Bickford’s. Spry’s a yearlin’ colt! ’N he 
got a head on him, too! When de teacheh 
come, after de wah, George was fus’ on de 
spellin’ book, sub. Me, a was nowhahs!” 
laughing. ‘‘’N now he’s a wreck, mine 
’n body. Nobody to keer foh him but de 
ole ’oman.” 

**Well, you take good care of him, I 
suppose?” said the Judge, for lack of some- 
thing to say. 

Old George mumbled again, and Sarah 
eagerly bentto listen; but when she heard, 
did not speak. 

‘* What does he say?” 

Ste hesitated. ‘‘’Twas kind of private 
’tween him ’n me.” She said, abruptly. 
‘* He said as a’d been mortal good to bim.” 
She adjusted the o!d rags about his should- 
ers tenderly. Some expression which 
glowed through her withered face as she 
did 1t moved the Judge. 

‘** Old and black and a slave—a woman’s 
a woman still,” he thought, and, stooping, 
began to slowly fling some chips of wood 
on the fire, while he looked thoughtfully 
at the old couple. Nothing could be easier 
than to dispose of them »efore nightfall. 
There was the almshouse for this old man 
(where, really, he belonged), and, once at 
Norristown, Sarah’s tongue was silenced 
forever. 

‘*T could live out the few years left me 
with at least the respect of my wife then,” 
he thought. 

Sarah, with the hospitality of a Virgin- 
ian, brought out a big red apple, washed 
it, and put it, wet and shining, on a clean 
plate, with a knife, before the Judge, 
smiling and bobbing, while the old man, 
peering out from his wraps, blinked and 
nodded with pleasure. , 

John Ferguson pushed the plate away. 
A plotter, for the first time in his clean, 
downright life, he tried to scowl! malig- 
nantly at the old creatures, tried to force a 
malignant scowl into his heart. 

But he failed. 

‘*My God! V’'ll not do it!” he muttered, 
standing up. ‘‘ Come what may”— 

** Why yes, I'll take your apple,” he said, 
heartily, afteramoment. ‘‘ It’s very good; 
a Rambo, eh? Very good! Well, I’mglad 
to have seen you in your home, Sarah. 
You're a good wife. I'll see what we can 
do to make the house a little more shbip- 
shape,” looking about him. ‘* Some plaster- 
ing and paint and paper, eh! and a bigger 
fire. We must keep George warm and 
comfortable. [ll not forget it.” 


George made a desperate effort to get off 
of his chair, mumbling loudly, and Sarah 
followed the Judge to the door, the tears in 
her eyes. She was stunned into silence by 
the sudden splendors opening before her. 

**Paint ’n paper! ’N paper /” she said, 
under her breath, forgetting to courtesy 
and bob until he had gone down the lane, 
when she hastily began and keptit up until 
he was out of sight. 


Mrs, Ferguson wag alone ig ber own 





room, that afternoon, when she heard her 
husband’s foot on the stairs. She wassew- 
ing on a dress for her married daughter’s 
baby. It was only natural that she should 
care for the child: but there was always a 
kind of impatience, an anxious haste in her 
love for it, as if she hoped to find some- 
thing in it which her life still lacked: 
which her own children and husband had 
not given her. She was a small woman, 
with a peculiar, sensitive face; a singularly 
quiet woman as far as talking went. But 
there was something in her eyes which 
showed that the live creature within was 
not quiet, nor satisfied with its position. 
Her daughter’s faces were covered with a 
thick ivory skin, which somehow indicated 
their calm self poise; but the color went 
and came on Mrs. Ferguson’s thin cheeks 
unceasingly. It rose and faded now as she 
heard the Judge coming up the stairs, and 
she moved her foot nervously. But she 
looked up, calmly, smiling when he came 
in. 

‘Ah! Is it you? I have not seen you 
before to day, Mr. Ferguson.” 

‘*T had business out of town, Mrs. 
Fergusov.” The Judge always gave her 
the conventional title, which she preferred 
of late years, with an inward groan. He 
stood uncertain by the fire a moment, warm- 
ing his hands. 

** Margaret.” 

Something in his voice startled her. Her 
work fe)] on her lap; she turned to him. 

** Will you come and take a drive with 
me? I have something to say to you alone; 
and—TI want to show you somethin; .” 

“Very well.” 

She put on her bonnet and wraps quick- 
ly, her bands trembling a little as she tied 
the strings. The Judge’s old-fashioned 
buggy was at the door, and he helped her 
intoit. They both remembered, perhaps, 
how he had bought the clumsy old thing 
with the fee of his first large case, and 
what a triumph it was, and how often they 
had driven through the quiet roads in the 
country, with the children heaped on their 
laps, scrambling, and singing and laughing 
together. Different drives from the state 
progress now with coachman and footman 
to keep guard! 

They did not speak to each o:her while 
they drove through the city. Mrs. Fergu- 
son had fallen into a habit of silence of 
late years, and the Judge was in no mood 
to make talk. 

At last they turned into a quiet lane 
which led between some of the rich pasture 
farms of Delaware County. The sky was 
covered with low, driviug clouds, the sun 
bursting out cbeerfully, now and then, 
lighting up the stubble fields into slopes of 
shining bronze; the leafless woods rose an 
airy, black tracery against the horizon; 
here and there a maple tree flamed out a 
golden light, or the Virginia creeper cov- 
ered the fences with ablaze of crimson. 
But,apart from these sudden flashes,the day 
was sad and somber, asif it waited, John 
Ferguson fancied, for some fatal word tbat 
should be spoken. 

He looked anxiously forward, from time 
to time, to the spire of a little country 
church that stood between the hills ina 
lonely place. 

‘‘What is it?” said his wife, who was 
watching him. 

‘*There is something that I must show 
you, yonder.” 

He glanced down sideways at her face, 
which was unnaturally quiet, as if she had 
put on a mask. He knew tbat when she 
had heard what he had to say it would 
wear that look to him always. He would 
be done with ‘*Margaret” forever. He 
He ought to be thankful, if she would 
then even keep up the decent appearance 
of civility before the world. But now—if 
she would only speak to him, and laugh 
once, like the old Maggy! But once—be- 
fore she heard! He watched her. But 
her face was quiet as if cut out of stone. 

They reached the stile leading to the 
church. He stopped, fastened the horse, 
and helped her to alight. A bit of woods 
lay between them and the church-yard. 
She passed through it hastily before him, 
the dead leaves crinkling under her feet. 
He took her hand as it hung by her side; 
but it was icy cold, and dropped out of his 
as passive as if she were dead. 


When they came to the lijtle gate of the 





churcb-yard, he stopped her. There were 
a few bare trees inside; below them, the 
graves covered with the brown leaves. 
Over some of tte marble headstones avd 
monuments a vine. with scarlet stem and 
leaves, climbed. A squirrel darted along 
the fence and up the trunk of a neighbor- 
ing oak. 

‘* Wait a moment, Margaret!” Now that 
the time had come, the honest old fellow 
blundered into his story ia bis usual stupid, 
commonplace fashion. ‘* There is a woman 
lying yonder, under that haw-bush. 1 
wanted totell you about her, beside her 
grave, so that you may believe every word 
Isay. I couldn't lie to you about her, you 
know, beside her grave.” 

It may have been only a womanly impulse 
of kindness toward a human soul in dire 
straits, but shesuddenly took his hand and 
held it between hers, looking breathlessly 
into his eyes. 

‘**You could not lie to me anywhere, 
John,” she said. 

** Well, I thought of doing it. That is, 
there was a woman who would have told 
you the truth, and I thought of removing 
her, so as to hide it. But it would have 
been cruel—damnable. Sol brought you 
here to have it out.” 

‘*Go on.” 

‘Tt is something I should have told you 
before I married you. But I was a coward. 
Now—come.” 

He pushed the gate back, and hurried 
her across the little field to a grave ina 
corner. The bushes had grown across the 
headstone. He kneeled, and pushed them 
aside with shaking hands. 

**Do you see?” 

Her eyes were on his face, not on the 
graven words. 

‘“*Can’t you see? ‘Virginia Ferguson, 
aged twenty.’ She was my wife.” 

‘* know it, John.” 

He staggered to his feet. 
long have you known it?” 

‘* For five years. Your brother told me 
the whole story.” 

They stood facing each other, silent. 

The Judge at last cleared his throat, and 
straightened himself with an odd feeling 
that he had gotten down into death, and 
must pull himself up to life again. 

‘Tt was Virginia that has come between 
us, then, all these years? If you had 
known her, Margaret, you would have 
known you had no cause for jealousy.” 

‘*1t was not Virginia.” She caught his 
arms, looking up passionately into his face. 
‘“‘It was secrecy. It was the hiding it 
from me! Iwas vot your wife when this 
thing lay covered between us. You've told 
me now. It’sallover. John! John!” 

All over! The Judge caught his wife by 
the band; then he paused, and led her gen- 
tly away. 

He could not tell her how dear she was to 
him, and what it had cost him to lose her 
all these years, beside the grave of this 
other woman, who had not been dear, and 
whose loss had been a relief to him. 

They walked out to the porch of the 
church. The sun shone warmly as they 
stood together. 

‘*Ts it all over? These lest years have 
been hard on me,” he said. 

It was the old face that was turned to 
him, the old look that he had not seen for 
years. 

“cc Maggy ” 

She drew him down to her and kissed 
him. 

‘Between us there shall be no more 
secrets,” she said. 

The Judge did not answer, but he bared 
his head and stood fora moment silent, 
looking out into the far sunshine. 

From so undemonstrative a man the 
action meant much. 

They drove home together in the darken- 
ing evening. The streets of the city were 
beginning to glimmer with countless 
lamps, as they entered it, and there was the 
thoughtful hush in the air that succeeds 
the day’s noise and tumult. 

A soft after-glow lighted the western sky 
as they neared their home, and from the 
far-off chimes of St. Stephen's sounded 
again the refrain which began the day: 

* Lead, kindly light, amid the encircling gloom.” 

‘It has led me!” the judge said to him. 
self. 


Gracey was watching fos them, ‘' Why, 


** You—how 
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how radiant you both look!” she said, as 
she kissed them. ‘‘ You might be young 
folks coming home from your wedding 
journey!” 

Her mother kissed her again, but said 
nothing. 
PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


THE WONDERFU!. WEAVER. 


BY GEORGE COOPER. 








THERE’s a wonderful weaver 
High up in the air, 

And he weaves a white mantle 
For cold earth to wear. 

With the wind for his shuttle, 
The cloud for his loom, 

How he weaves, how he weaves, 
In the light, in the gloom! 


Oh! with finest of laces 
He decks bush and tree ; 

On the bare, flinty meadows 
A cover lays he. 

Then a quaint cap he places 
On pillar and post ; 

And he changes the pump 
To a grim, silent ghost! 


But this wonderful weaver 
Grows weary at last ; 

And the shuttle lies idle 
That once flew so fast, 

Then the sun peeps abroad 
On the work that is done ; 

And he smiles: ‘I'll unravel 
It all, just for fun!” 

New York City. 





“SNOW BOUND.” 


BY ©. F. CLINGAN. 





A December snow-storm—the first of 
the season—was just beginning to fall as 
the younger portion of the Fairweather 
family, rosy with exercise, rushed into the 
back parlor where their Aunt Lizzie sat, 
busy with some patchwork. 

“Isn’t it too bad, Aunt Lizzie? This 
snow will spoil the skating,” cried Madge, 
who was fourteen and a romp. 

‘But it will make good sleighing; for 
it’s damp and heavy: so it won’t be likely 
to drift,” observed Grace, who was seven- 
teen, and the young lady of the family. 

Robbie, the baby of four years, swelled 
the chorus with a wail over the loss of sev- 
eral fine icicles, which he had “ bringed in 
to keep.” 

A laugh from his sisters followed, joined 
in by their aunt, who was sitting near the 
fire, and who now drew the disappointed 
little victim of Jack Frost’s machinations 
into her lap, to dry his apron. Aunt Lizzie, 
who, with her husband, had come to spend 
the holidays, was a great favorite with her 
young nieces and nephew; for, though 
years had drifted snows of an enduring 
winter over her brown hair, her voice and 
smile still wore the freshness and cheeriness 
of youth. 

‘*How cozy a snow-storm makes one 
feel,” said Grace, sitting down opposite her 
aunt, in a luxurious arm-chair. ‘* Please 
tell us a story, Aunt Lizzie. I’m sure you 
have one in your mind, you look so thought- 
ful.” 

** Well, girls, I was thinking, just before 
you came in, of a most memorable snow- 
storm,which occurred one New Year’s Eve, 
thirty-five years ago.” 

‘*Oh! tell us!” said two eager voices, as 
the girls grew their chairs nearer the fire, 
while Aunt Lizzie, pushing her spectacles 
back, and looking out into the fast gather- 
ing twilight ana whirl of falling snowflakes, 
began: 

‘*T was then a girl of fifteen. My mother 
died three years before, leaving me a little 
brother only a few months old, whom we 
will call ‘Robbie,’ out of compliment to 
the young gentleman present. No nods 
and smiles, young ladies, and no questions 
asked, though you are at liberty to draw 
your own conclusions as to the family his 
tory. 

‘*After Mamma died we went to live 
with our grandmother; and, as soon as he 
was old enough to run alone, Robbie fell 
almost exclusively to my care. I wor- 
shiped the little fellow, who was ag hand- 
some as a picture; and, as no one inter- 
fered with me, petted and spoiled him to 
my heart’s content. Our tather was a sea- 
captain, and only came home twice a year; 
but, girls, his visite were worthy of remem- 
brance, If you could see the presents he 





always came laden with, and curiosities | Going to stay long in these parts?’ he added, 
and souvenirs from beyond the sea! looking at me curiously. 

‘*But, with one of his home visits, he ‘* ‘T_-don’t know,’ [answered faintly. A 
brought us something which I little liked | sickening feeling of homesickness was 
or expected—a new Mamma. I can well | settling over me, and my one comforting 
remember the rage and despair that filled | thought was that Aunt Delilah might pos- 
my heart when I heard the news. I had | sibly fail to take the same view of the case 
heard and read of the tyranny of step- | that I had, and would send us directly 
mothers until I fully believed that nothing | home. I was vainly trying to rally my 
better could be in store for us. courage when the stage stopped in the 

‘* My stepmother was a tall, blonde lady, | dreariest place imaginable. At first glance 
whose fair, girlish face almost belied her | I saw no house; but the old man directed 
thirty years, and possibly we might have | me to take alane at my left, and I would 
been friends, had it not been for Robbie. | soon come toit. The building was partly 
He was a _ high-tempered little fellow, | out of sight over the brow of a hill, the 
thoroughly spoiled, and self-willed to tne | roof only being visible from the street. He 
last degree. But to me he was perfect; | kindly took down the bars which barri- 
and I resented the slightest attempt at con- | caded the entrance to the lane; and, thank- 
trol on the part of our new Mamma. ing him for his trouble, I took Robbie by 

‘*You can imagine what an uvhappy | the hand and walked over the hill. 
housebold ours must have been with such ‘*Well, pretty soon we reached the 
constant jarring. The crisis came, one | house. It was a story and a half farm- 
evening, when a battle ensued, in which | house, from which the paint had departed, 
we were defeated. Robbie was compelled | leaving it a whitish brown, standing be- 
to obey, while I, who had been sent to my | hind a ghostly row of tall poplars, which 
room, listened to his passiorate screams | have never since failed to send a shudder 
with a heart nearly bursting with indigna- | through me wherever I have seen them. 
tion. I sat planning until late, and the ‘* Weary and heartsick, Lapproached the 
sum total of my conclusions was that I | door, anc, raising the old brass knocker, 
would run away and take Robbie with me, | sent a hollow appeal through the house. 
where he would be out of the reach of such | Receiving no answer, I repeated it again 
tyranny. and again, but always with the same re- 

“To go back to Grandmamma’s would | sult. At last I tried the door, only to find 
do no good; for she was a peaceable old | it securely fastened. Investigation showed 
lady, who had a horror of quarrels; and | that every curiain was down and every 
that, besides, did not suit the spirit of my | doorlocked. My dears, I can never for- 
adventure. At last a happy thought struck | get the horror of that moment. Aunt De- 
me. My own mother had an aunt living in | lilah was not at home! 


the country, about twenty miles away, ‘*For a moment my heart failed me. 


who had written to me, the previous sum- The rumble of the stage wheels had already 


mer, inviting me to visit her. She was a | gieg away; and there we wanderers stood, 
maiden lady by the name of Delilah Somer- miles, for aught I knew, from a human hab- 


set, and though said to be rather eccentric, | itation, out in the bitter winter’s cold, and 


would, no doubt, give us a welcome, espe- | without the slightest knowledge as to when 

cially when I should inform her of our un- my aunt might return. As I stood in men- 

happy relations at home. . tal debate, a snowflake fell on my hand, 
“ Consulting her letter, which 1 had kept, and looking up, I saw that the air was fast 

I found in it all necessary information in | pecoming filled with the little white mes- 

regard to the journey, a part of which was sengers from the clouds. 

to be made by stage. I fairly hugged my- ‘**] don’t like this auntie!’ came ina 

self when I remembered that Papa’s gener- | qojeful wail from Robbie at this moment. 

osity on his recent home visit had left me | , I want to go home !” 

in possession of plenty of pocket money; ‘Poor child ! He had eaten only a few 

and my dreams, that night, were visited by cakes since break fast. 

visions of farmhouse kitchens after the “ ‘Never mind! Sister will try and get in 

style Washington Irving loved to drscribe some of the windows, and get her darling 


among the old Dutch settlers, while a something to eat,’ I said, making an effort 
motherly old lady kept saying: ‘Bless, | ,, speak cheerfully, and trying, as I spoke, 
pi my children,’ as she heaped our laps to raise one of the windows. To my relief, 
with nuts and apples. it yielded; and, as it was low, I had no dif- 
“The next morning, making a pretense | geuity in climbing in myself, and lifting in 
of taking Robbie cut to walk, I concealed | Rpbie. 
a small traveling bag under my sbawl; and ‘IT went through the lower part of the 
so we set out on our journey. I was in a house, and found everything painfully neat, 
fever of excitement, and my cheeks burned | o:derly, and desolate. In the kitchen was 
like fire; but no one noticed my confusion, | one of those by-gone works of art, a Bay 
and in a short time Robbie and I were | State stove. Besides this, the room con- 
whizzing away on the morning train. tained chairs, a table, a chintz covered 
* At the first stopping place we had to | Jounge, and an old-fashioned clock, the 
exchange tlre cozy, comfortable car for the | Jatter of which I set going for company, 
inconveniences of a time-worn stage, with- | then kindled a fire in the stove. When we 
out springs, which was waiting at the sta- | were warm, I explored the pantry for 
tion, and which, for the next six miles, | something to eat. Alas! For my anticipa- 
jolted us over the roughest and wildest of | tions of apple pies, buttermilk cookies, and 
country roads. long rows of milk pans with creamy yellow 
‘The town of Westbrooke, Connecticut, | surface! Everything was bare and empty. 
in which Aunt Delilah resided, was a | There were piles of picturesque blue crock- 
flourishing little seaport; but that lady, I | ery, embellished with the most astonishing 
was informed, lived about six miles from designs, and all the other paraphernalia 
the town proper, in a locality known as | suitable to the place, clean, orderly, and 
‘Horse Hill.’ I was not very favorably empty, I had a few cakes in my bag 
impressed with the country; for, after the | which I had bought for Robbie’s lunch on 
first two wiles of travel, we seemed toleave | the way, and these I gave him for his sup- 
civilization behind us. We saw nothing } per, making up my mind that, in the morn- 
but bleak fields, lonely woods, and now and | ing, [ would try and find the nearest neigh- 
then a solitary farmhouse. The fields were | bor. 
covered with broad patches of rock, be-| ‘Meantime, the short wintry twilight 
tween the crevices of which grew a wilder- | had closed into darkness, and the fields 
ness Of bayberry bushes, whose thick, | were already white with snow. I founda 
stubby growth gave the country a look of | piece of a candle, but did not light it, lest 
indescribable melancholy. As we went on- | we should need it more at some future 
ward the signs of human lite and settle- | time. So I lay down on the old chintz 
ment grew less and less frequent, and | sofa, with Robbie clasped close in my arms, 
finally, unable any longer to endure the | and we both soon fell asleep. 
terrible sense of loneliness which was ‘* When I awoke the room lay in a gray 
creeping over me,I ventured to ask the | twilight, while the storm still raged furi- 
driver if he was sure that we were on the ously without. Groping my way to a win- 
right road? dow, for a glance at the weather, I discov- 


‘“** Well,’ he responded—he was a lank, | ered that the window was blocked up with 
sharp-featured old man—with a good- | an embankment of snow, and that the 
natured chuckle, ‘ I’ve run this here stage | other two were ina similar predicament, 
nigh onto fifteea year, and I’ve never been | asmall aperture at the top of one of them 
off the right track yit, not if I knowed it. | letting in a few rays of light. Then. end 
Seems kiader lonesome to you, I guess. | only then, did the real horror of our situa 








tion present itself to me. We were in 
danger of starvation! The house stood in 
a hollow, and the snow had drifted down 
from the neighboring hills, making escape 
impossible. In my agony I had no hope 
that my friends would find us out; I had 
covered our tracks too cleverly. No earthly 
help seemed likely to reach us, and there, 
in the gray light of the New Year morn- 
ing, I fell upon my knees and sobbed out 
a prayer to Him who sees us wherever we 
are, for help and forgiveness. 

‘My dears, I can never forget that New 
Year’s day! How Robbie begged for 
food, and I, half starved, had before me 
the vision of the well-set table, with all 
the delicacies which always graced our 
board at home to whet my appetite; how, 
when the wood was gone I broke up the 
chairs and burned them; and how the 
candle, which I had lighted to please Rob- 
bie, burned low in its socket, and finally 
left us in that semi-darkness which never 
brightened into noon. ; 

** All day long the storm raged furiously. 
I could hear the hollow moans of the wind, 
and the sweep of the snow as it drifted 
still higher against the house. I had little 
time for reflection, however, for it took all 
my ingenuity to amuse Robbie, who, hun- 
gry and frightened, begged constantly to 
be taken home. All that long, wretched 
day I told stories, sang songs, and played 
games with him, while I comforted him 
and myself ever and anon with the oft-re- 
peated fable: ‘Aunt Delilah will come to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Just before night-fall he fell asleep, 
and I walked restlessly up and down the 
room, planning ways of escape from my 
self-sought prison. But all my schemes, on 
second thought, appeared impracticable. 
To burrow through those drifts, with Rob- 
bie in my arms, was impossible; we should 
both perish. Had the house been on the 
highway, there would have been a chance 
that soon or late we might hail some pass- 
ing traveler. But alas! 1 remembered that 
only the roof was visible from that stand- 
point. 

‘*Long I pondered over the embers of 
the last chair,“racking my tortured brain 
for a suggestion which might solve the 
problem of our deliverance; but in vaiu. 
At last the coldness of the atmosphere 
drove me into the next room in search of 
more chairs, or other combustible materi- 
al. Tui® apartment contained, among 
other articles of furniture, an old-fashioned 
bureau. Its brass trimmings gleamed 
through the darkness, and arrested my at- 
tention, and, obeying an impulse! never 
could account for, I opened one of the 
drawers. It contained a collection of linen, 
probably woven by Aunt Delilah herself. 

‘In a moment a brilliant idea came to 
my mind, and, selecting a piece of the linen, 
I groped about in search of ink. Failing to 
find this, I took a dish of stove polish as a 
substitute, and, with the aid of a stick, 
iraced upon the white cloth, in mammoth 
letters, the word ‘HELP.’ This I fastened 

o the broom-handle in the form of a flag, 
and then, with fast-beating heart, stum- 
vied up tbe short, steep stairs leading to 
the attic, where fortune favored my design 
by a gap in the roof. 

* Turough this opening 1 pushed my 
signal, the brurhy p:rt being large enough 
to form its own fasiening. Then I retraced 
my steps in a hurry; for the rats were 
scamperirg about, and the temperature 
was below zero. I paused one moment at 
the window at the head of the stairs to 
look out on the ‘ universe of sky and snow,’ 
then turned away heartsick. Oh! where 
was Aunt Delilah? 

‘*T was destined to obtain the desired in- 
formation sooner than I had anticipated. 
On reaching the reom below, I was engaged 
in replacing pieces of the linen which Ihad 
scattered about, when I was attracted by 
the glitter of something metallic. It proved 
to be a small silver plate bearing an in- 
scription. Taking it close to the window, 
I managed to decipher the words : 


DELILAH SOMERSET. 
Died December 20th, 1849, 
Aged 59 years. 


The date was about two weeks before. The 
poor old lady’s absence was at once and 
forever explained; for in my nerveless hand 
I held her coffin plate, which had been re- 
moved according to the custom of those 





days. 
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‘I stood for a moment petrified by my 
discovery. Strange, shadowy shapes 
seemed to rise from the cornersof the room 
and mock me, while the mournful wails of 
the wind, as it swept around the house, 
sounded like wild, inhuman laughter. I 
tried to move, but for atime was inca- 
pable of doing so. At last the plate fell 
from my hand with a silvery clash, and I 
fled from the room. Even Robbie was a 
comfort, and crouching down beside him, 
I cried until I fell asleep from exhaustion. 

‘*Well! sometime—it seemed like years 
afterward—I was awakened by the hoarse 
barking of a dog, together with the sound 
of some one battling with the snow; then 
‘halloo!” was shouted in a clear, manly 
voice. 

‘‘In an instant I was at the door, tug- 
ging at the rusty old bolts until my fingers 
were torn and bleeding, while I screamed 
like one ina nightmare. Finally I pulled 
the door open. I remember being buried 
up to the chin in the bank of snow which 
fell in, and that a man’s head, clad in a fué 
cap, was coming toward me from the other 
side of the white drift. 

‘“* We're here! We're here!’ I cried, 
faintly; and then everything became in- 
distinct. I know that some one rubbed 
my face with snow, and said, ‘ poor child,’ 
in an unfamiliar voice; but after that every- 
thing is blank. I was delirious for several 
days, I was told, and came near having 
a fever in spite of the excellent care I re- 
ceived from my unknown friends. My 
flag, as I afterward learned, caught the at- 
tention of a young physician, as he was re- 
turning home at night after visiting a 
patient. He took Robbie and myself home 
with him, where his mother, a dear old 
lady, took the best possible care of us, 
telegraphing our friends as soon as they 
could learn their address. The letter 
which had been sent advising us of Aunt 
Delilah’s death, had been sent to my grand- 
mother, it proved, which accounted for 
my ignorance of the news of her death. 

‘*My step-mother? Well, girls, the first 
dawn of consciousness brought the sight 
of her face, while her tears fell over me. 
Then and there we were reconciled; and 
she ever was to Robbie and myself all that 
a mother could be. Under her careful 
training, Robbie grew up to be the noble, 
useful man he now is; and what we both 
are, we owe largely to her. 

‘“‘As for the young doctor and his 
mother, we kept up their acquaintance, 
and—but here are your papa and uncle, 
now. Go tell Papa you have learned an 
adventure of his early history, and ask 
Uncle Doctor if he has ever been sorry that 
I spent that New Year’s day at Aunt 
Delilah’s.” 

New Yorx Crry. 





PUZZLEDOM. 
Communteations for this devartment should be ad. 
dressed “* Puzzies.” THR INDEPENDENT. ew York. 





SUCCESSIVE WORDS. 


Form the second word frou the latter half of 
the first and so on. 
REET REREN HE 
FHSS KE TE 
SEEKERS 
SPEER ERE 
ese eS? 
St KSECEE 

I. Proud of wealth. 
2. A bad state of the flesh. 
3. For exciting action on the skin. 
4. A thicket of small trees. 
5. Belonging to the woods, 
6. The owner of land. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC, 


* oO 


ss ee © # © & 
eocoooosc 9 
s* se #&e*e 6 et 


1. A slight sleep. 

2. Part of the head. 

8. Sorrow. 

4. Affirmative. 

5. Part of the day. 

6. A woman’s name. 

7. A small animal. 

8. A diminutive for a female relative. 

The initials and finals come after the Christ- 
mas offerings, 


SELECTED.—CBROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
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The outer line of the central diamond is used 
in forming the adjacent diamonds. Each of the 
four points of the central diamond is used three 
times. 

I. Upper left-hand diamond: 1. In cheap ; 2, 
to tap; 3,a city of Europe; 4, to bind; 5, in 
brisk. 

IT. Upper right-hand diamond : 1, In ask; 2, 
ready ; 3, a country in Europe; 4, the extrem- 
ity ; 5, in ending. 

III. Central diamond: 1, In ponds; 2, tocon- 
sume ; 3, a glossy silk cloth; 4, a metal; 5, in 
riding. 

IV. Lower left hand diamond: 1, In satyr; 
2, abreviation of hight; 3, killed; 4, a disease 
of the face ; 5, in train. 

V. Lower right-hand diamond: 1, In farm- 
ing; 2, a small horse; 3, uncovered; 4, a pre- 
cious stone ; 5, in end. 

“ Wi O Trez.” 


UNIONS, 


Unite two words by a vowel. 

1, Unite by a vowel to write and a portable 
lodge, and make one who repents. 

2. Unite by a vowel a vestment of white linen 
and part of humanity, and make part of an 
egg. 

8. Unite by a vowel the lost and married, and 
make furnished with a portion of estate. 

4. Unite by a vowel rested and having par- 
taken of a meal, and make satisfied. 

5. Unite by a vowel equal value and a darling: 
and make a rampart. 

6. Unite by a vowel stringed instruments of 
music and a harmony of sounds, and make a 
stringed instrument. 

7, Unite by a vowel the whole and an instru- 
ment to mark time, and make opposed to feudal. 

8. Unite by a vowel to excavate and to pain 
acutely, and make softening and preparing by 
heat. 

9. Unite by a vowel a person and a sheep- 
fold, and make numerous, 

10. Unite by a vowel a domestic animal and a 
hill, and make a wild animal. 


SELECTED.—TRANSPOSITION. 


When the right word is eettled in one of the 
blanks in each sentence, the letters of that word 
may be transposed to fill each of the remaining 
blanks, and make sense. 

1, The —— wore a dark brown ——, and his 
wife had on a dress which for —— and —— 
might have vied with a princess's robe. 

2. On account of a dispute which arose, every 
—— was obliged to —— his place; and at pres- 
ent peace —— in the choir. 

3. In crossing a field, Charles saw an —— 
near an old stone wall; but having a great —-- 
of such venemous creatures, he —— not to go 
near enough to kill it. 

4. —— has a —— crow and is anxious to get 
a —— for it, that she may harness them in 
—— and teach them tricks. 

5. A terrific —— of thunder sounded through 
the court room; the lawyer stopped short in 


his ——, the accused turned —-— and there were 
few present whose hearts did not —— with sud- 
den fear. D. C. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN, 71TH. 


ANAGRAM WORD-SQUARES. 


Choir Eight Depth Laugh 
Horde Idler Eseay Alpha 
1Orris2.Glare3.Psalm4 Upper 
Idiot Heron Talon Ghent 
Rests Trent Hymns Harts 


ANAGRAMS OF TWO MALE SINGERS. 
Brignoli—B roiling 
Biting 


Braham—Balsam 
Brazen 
Blanch 
Bashaw 
Brooms 
Buddha 


DIAMOND REMAINDER. 





Selections. 


THE PEACOCK’S THRONE AT 
DELHI. 


Inpia has been the place, no doubt, 
where diamonds have exhibited their most 
glowing spicndors. That was a siugular 
and wild fancy of Aurungzebe when, in 
1658, he deposed his father, the Shah 


Jehan, and usurped histhrone. He caused 
to be constructed the famous Takht-i- 
Tafis, or Peacock Throne, representing, by 
appropriste jewels, a peacock, its head 
overlooking, its tail overshadowing, the 
person of the Emperor when sitting on the 
throne. The natural colors of the bird 
were represented by the rarest and most 
gorgeous stones of the Eastern world, and 
the eyes of the bird were supplied by the 
two celebrated diamonds, the Koh-i-nur, 
or the Mountain of Light, and the Kob-i- 
tur, the Mountain of Sinai. The gentle- 
man who put up this very pretty piece of 
machinery called himself* Aurungzebe — 
that is, the ornament of the throne; and 
he seems to have occupied it until he was 
eighty-seven years of age, when, by-and- 
by, after the reign of several successors, 
the Peacock Throne was broken up and all 
its splendor scattered. When Nadir Shah 
broke up the Peacock Throne, the Kob.i- 
nur was missing, and all his effurts to ob- 
tain it were baffled. At last a woman of 
the harem betrayed the secret, informing 
Nadir that the vanquished emperor wore 
it concealed in his turbaa. Nadir had re- 
course to a very clever trick to obtain 
possession of the prize. He had seized 
already on the bulk of the Deibi treas- 
ures and had concluded a treaty wifh 
the poor deposed Mogul Emperor, with 
whom he could not very well, therefore, 
get up another quarrel, so he availed him- 
self of a time-nonored custom seldom 
omitted by princes of equal rank on state 
occasions a ew days after. Upon a great 
ceremony held at Delhi, Nadir proposed 
that he and the Emperor saould exchange 
turbans in token of good faith! ‘The Em- 
peror, astonished, was taken aback. He 
had no time for reflection. Checkmated, 
he was compelled to comply with. the in- 
sidious request. Nadir’s turban was glit- 
tering witu gems, but it was only itself a 
plain sheepskin head-gear. The Emperor, 
however, displayed neither chagrin nor 
surprise; his indifference was so great 
that Nudir supposed he had been de- 
ceived; but, withdrawing to his tent, 
he unfolded the turban, and gazing 
upon the long-coveted stone, he ex- 
claimed, ‘*‘ Koh-i-nur!” (The Mountain 
ot Light!) When the Punjaub was 
annexed in 1849, and the East India Com- 
pany took possession of the Lahore Treas- 
ury in part payment of the debt due by 
the Lahore Government, it was stipulated 
that the Koh-i-nur should be presented to 
tne Queen of England. Here happened 
one of the most entertaining incidents and 
the last little romance in connection with 
its history. Atameeting of the East India 
Board the priceless diamond was com- 
mitted to the care of the illustrious John 
(afterwards Lord) Lawrence. He received 
it, dropped it into his waistcoat pocket, 
and thought no more about it. He went 
home, changed his clothes for dinner, and 
threw the waistcoat aside. Some time 
after a message came from the Queen 
to the Governor-General, Lord Dal- 
housie, ordering the jewel to be at 
once transmitted to her. Lawrence said at 
the Board to his brother Henry—his 
brother-in-arms also in the greatness of 
Indian conquest: ‘‘ Well, send it at once.” 
“Why, you naveit!” said Henry. Lawrence 
used alterward to say how terror-stricken 
he was at his own carelessness, and how 
he muttered to himself: ‘* This is the worst 
trouble 1 ever got into.” This mighty 
chiettain, whose eagle eye and iron hand 
were equal to the largest and smallest in- 
terests, and who saved for us our Indian 
Empire, had treated the famous diamond 
with disrespect! However, it was found 
where he bad putit, and the delightful 
biographer of Lawrencesays: ‘‘Never,I feel 
sure, whether flushing in the diadem of 
‘Turk or Mogul, or the uplifted sword of 
Persian, Afghan, or Sikh conqueror, did 
it pass through so strange a crisis or run a 
greater risk of being lost forever than 
when it lay forgotten im the waistcoat 
pocket of John Lawrence.” The Kohb-i- 
nur is now preserved in Windsor Castle, 
but a model of the gem is kept in the Jewel 
— of the Tower of London.—Leisure 
lour. 


THE NEW BRITISH PARLIA- 
MENT, 





Tuis will be a Parliament of professional 
men, with merchants, bankers, and others 
of the educated middle class. They possess 
a clear and, indeed, an overwhelming 
majority. The numbers are: 
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Or say, roughly, two-thirds of the entire 
House. Indeed, if we add the fifty-four 
military and naval officers, the proportion 
would be much greater; but that would 
not be accurate, the offcers who enter Par- 
liament being usually, though not quite in 
variably, members eithe: of aristocratic or 
exceedingly wealthy families. The number 
of members certainly aristocratic is, how- 
ever, only forty-six, and that of ‘ land- 
owners” only seventy-one, barely a sixth 
of the House; and even if we added to 
them fifty officers, they would amount to 
only 167, not quite one-fourth of the entire 
body. That is a great change. 

How great it is will be better seen if we 
look backward and around us a little. 
There is a man, Mr. Talbot, still borne on 
the lists of the House—though we deeply 
regret to hear too ill to serve—who en- 
tered it when the whole House belonged to 
the upper class; the peers, the great 
squires, and a few rich men directly nom- 
inating a clear majority, while of the re- 
mainder a large section was penetrated 
through and through with aristocratic 
feeling. That proportion gradually de- 
clined; but in 1863, when Mr. Sandford 
cummenced his account in our columns 
of “The Great Governing Families,” 
he, a most determined Liberal, reckoned 
the aristocrats at a third of the whole 
House, and did not venture even to hope 
that a time would come when aristocratic 
and plutocratic influence would cease in all 

uiet times to be completely dominant. 

wenty-two years have elapsed, and so 
changed is Parliament that,even if we give 
all officers and all bankers to that side of 
the social balance, the trained profession- 
als and workers with the head are still a 
clear majority of the House, and this with- 
out the aid of the farmers and the repre- 
sentatives of labor—twelve each—who 
upon most subjects will follow their lead. 
If Ireland were like England, the shifting 
of representative importance from class to 
class would be complete; and even in Great 
Britain it is so, unless all the representa- 
tives of property coa'esce—a combination 
for which there is little excuse, and 
which there is no reason to apprehend. 
The body of lawyers, the largest single in- 
terest in the House, will be quite conserva- 


cerned; and we can conceive of no pro- 
ject, except the abolition of the House of 
Lords, upon which classes might be merely 
as classes arrayed against erch other. In 
that event the chance of the aristocrats 
and landowners would be a poor one; for 
their apparent numbers are far in excess 
of their real class strength. A third of 
them, at least, sit for democratic constitu- 
encies; and men with the ‘' great stake” 
in the country of Mr. Albert Grey or Sir 
Thomas Dyke Acland—truest of Liberals 
through all changes—would have to con- 
sult electors far more Liberal than them- 
selves,— London Spectator, December ,19th. 


The following is taken from ‘he Logan Valley 
Mirror, (Lyons, Nebraska), of Aug. 28th, 1884: 


A TALL STORY. 


But a true one, is the story of what has been 
done for our fellow townsman, Johu Armstrong. 
A little over a year ago, when we came to Lyons, 
Mr. Armstrong was not expected to live-‘more 
than a few days. He was badly bivated (dropsy), 
and racked with mort excruciating pains, for 
the mitigation of which he had applied to 
numerous physicians in vain. His case was 
given up by one after another till the gloom of 
despair closed over him, 

About this time Mr. Armstrong was induced 
to write to Dra, Starkey & Palen. Afier receiv- 

ng @ written statement of the case, they decided 
that they could help bim. He ordered a two 
-months’<treatment of Compound Uxygen, and 
commenced its use about the last of March. In 
eleven days his pains had all departed, and he 
has been steadily gaining up to this time. He 
has thrown away his crutches, can walk down 
town, do the marketing aad carry his purchases 
home. The results wrough:, which he ascribes 
to this treatment, are simply wonderful, and 
more so when we take the age of the man into 
consideration, he being in his seventieth year. 
These facts are published in the hope of bene- 
fiting some suffering fellow mortal. Mr. Arm- 
strong, and the facts as we have related them, 
are widely known in this vicinity, and can 
easily be verified to those who are disposed to 


to 4 

A “‘ Treatise on Compound ” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of di will be sent 
free. Address Drs. Starkey & Pauen, 1529 
Arch Street. Philadelphia. 
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The Aoricultural Editor wilt be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or wnformation thut 
wil make this department more valuable to those 
oF our subscribers who feel ep ’cially wterested.) 


THE BASKET WILLOW. 


BY A. M. WILLIAMS. 








In a late number of Taz INDEPENDENT, we find 
an article on ‘*The Willows,” which contains 
very mach valuable information. The public 
ere anxious for information on this subject 
Many causes combine to produce this effect. One 
of these consists in the fact that the price of 
all farm produce is low, and people are looking 
for something that will pay better than com- 
mon farming. The idea is also common that 
more money is made from the willow crop m 
proportion to the labor than from any other 
crop; and this is probably a fact. It is also a 
fact that large sums are sent abroad to buy 
willow when it can be raised here with very 
little labor. While the number of baskets re- 
quired for agricultural purposes is rapidly in- 
creasing, the material for making them is de- 
creasing. There is a large amount of land in 
this country, well calculated for growing willow, 
that now produves no:hing but malaria; and on 
such land the willow will grow for at leas; a helt 
a century without any cultivation whatever. 
As this last assertion is disputed, I will give 
tue evidence. In 1851 a neighbor obtained some 
cuttings, and stuck them io a marsh which would 
not bear up a horse; and consequently the field 
has never been plowed or cultivated or received 
any labor whatever, excep: that the crop has 
been harvested yearly, and 1s s.ill productive. 
ln contrast with this example, bundreds of acres 
are now grown in this state on dryland. Ia 
such cases the crop is manured and cultivated. 
It appears that willow grows most naturally on 
wet land, and still the best quality is grown on 
dry land. There is very much dry land that will 
not produce willow. The saudy aud gravelly soils 
of the Atlantic States are not adapted toit. It 
does well on clay soils generally. It is with willow 
as with the white cedar, which naturally grows 
On wet land; but the finest specimens are pro- 
duced on dry land. In Europe the willow 1s 
generally geown ou the alluvial soils in the 
northern portion of Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many, and also in some parts of France and 
England. The northern portion of Europe is 
especially adapted to this crop; and, while the 
greater portion is worked at home, a large quan- 
tity is exported. The poorer class of people 
there generally kaow how to work the willow; 
and many of the same class are now in this 
couatry, without means and without;employment 
and it would be a great benefit to them and to 
the whole community if they could get this labor. 
Many are now in the poor-houses that could and 
would earn an honest living if they could get 
this kind of work. Many that are now tramps 
would be glad to do this work: and this seems to 
be about the only kind of work they know how 
to do. I have heard the remark that the willow 
grown here is not adapted to the finer kinds of 
work, As this fine willow is the kind most ex- 
tensively imported, this needs an explanation. 
There ia no difficulty in raising the same willow 
bere, as it is not the soil or the climate that makes 
the difference, but the variety and the method 
growing it. The variety used for this fine 
work is the Salix Forbyana, and the method of 
growing it is to cut the rods into very small 
pieces, 80 that each piece contains only a single 
eye; and these are planted very near together. 
The consequence is that no large branches are 
produced, but many small ones. We want but 
little of this kind. We want mostly the kiad best 
adapted for basket making, but shall soon need 
some for making hoops, as in most places it is 
already difficult to get timber suitable for this 
purpose. For baskets the biminalis is most ex- 
teusively used, although the purpurea is used to 
a greatextent. The kind preferred by the Ger- 
man workmen in this state is callea the stone 
willow; and I cannot learn whether it is any 
one of the kinds described in the books. As to the 
profits of growing this crop, it is easy to make 
an aproximation. The price per ton for 
several years has been about $30. Last season 
the price was only $25. A good crop is about five 
tons per acre. As many as eight tons have been 
grown, but this was extraordinary, In making 
an estimate it is safe to call it three tons to the 
acreand $25 per ton. Now, if any crop will 
do better, it would be interesting to knuw what 
it is. This willow, when peeled, is worth $100 per 
ton. There are several mothods of peeling. The 
simplest is to use a steel blade shaped so that a 
rod will fit into the semicircle in the center; and 
the rod is drawn through this by hand. The 
bark will not peel readily only when the stalk is 
growing or just ceased to grow. When the rod 
gets dry there are different methods of peeling. 
The first method is boiling. This ia not a good 
method, as the wood turns dark after it is peeled 
and this makes it bring alow price, The next 
method is steaming. This is agood method; but 
to do it on a large scale requires considerable 
expense for an apparatus. Another method, 





which, I believe, a patent is applied for,is to have 
a building like a greenhouse where the ends of 
the rods are plaated in soil, and the temperature 
raised enough to start the circulation of the sap, 
when the peeling is done very easily. Several 
machines have been used for peeling. Some by 
horse, and some by steam power; some of these 
do vyerp well; but sill there is great 
room for improvement, and the probability is 
that in a few months a new machine, now being 
tested, will prove to be all that need be desired. 
Such a machine would give a new impulse to 
this industry. I have been repeatedly asked if 
the willow succeeds in the Sonthern States, and 
I could only say I did not know; but recently I 
am ioformed that there are plantations doing 
well in Florida and Georgia. 

Another question often asked is, Are they in- 
jure’ by being overflowed a part of the year? 
I answer, they are not. Caa we getacrop the 
first year? No. Can we the second? Yes. 
Where can we find market. The great cities all 
contaiy manufactories ; but the b2s; market? ia 
the home market ;and itis for this very purpose 
that we should eucourage this industry. We 
want the product and our poor neighbors want 
the labor. Besides, there is a profit in working 
as well as in raising the stock. Is there much 
loss of stock in planting? No. The willow is 
the easiest thing in the world to grow. It is an 
old saying, “‘ You can't killa willow.” How far 
apirs should they be planted? The most a,p- 
proved method is to plant the rows from three 
to four feet apart, and about one foot in the row. 
The cuttings should be made and planted like 
grape-vines and currants. I have stated, the 
willow does well on clay soil. I know this by 
my own observation; but British writers state 
exactly the contrary. Thore is a difference be- 
tween their clay soil and ours. I will not say 
they cannot be grown well on a dry, sandy soil ; 
but I have tried such soil here and failed. Per- 
haps with sufficient irrigation and manure, it 
would be different. Itis probable that this crop 
wili grow wellon any soil that contains a suffi- 
cient amount of vegetable mater, except 
where the subsoil is gravel, and consequently 
deficient in moisture. Near Syracuse, there are 
plantations of willow on land worth $1,000 per 
acre, and this where there is a good market for 
small fruits and garden products for which this 
land is welt adapted. This willow is very useful 
to nurserymen, as it is the best thing for tying 
bundles of trees, and for tying grape-vines, etc. 

For tanning leather, tbe bark of the willow is 
as good as oak, and it will soon be in demand 
for this purpose. From the bark of the willow 
a medicine is prepared that produces the same 
effect as quinine. It is a very difficult matter to 
judge the different varieties, The number of 
hybrids among them 1s very large, The charac- 
teristics are very variable. Saya an English 
writer, the form of tue leaf cannot be depended 
upon, not only in the same variety, but even on 
the same plaut. The same is true of the color. 
To reduce this classification to a system 1s more 
difficult than with any other plant. Still it is 
easy enough to know when we get stock that 
answers the best purpose. The great want now 
is the best kind for basket work; and we have 
what 1s perfectly satisfactory, although we do 
not know the true name. For this purpose we 
want a rapid growiog kind, that does not have 
side branches, and produces long rods of nearly 
uniform size and great strength; and, when we 
get there combined, we should be satisfied. 

CENTRAL Park, Lone Isuanp, N. Y, 
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THE EFFECT OF SHAKING ON 
EGGS. 


Mr. Tuomas Cuaisty, of Malvern : House, Sy- 
denham, has translated an interesting article on 
this subject. Mr. Christy, in writing to the 
Lave Stock Journal, says: 

** [ have been very much interested in reading 
some experiments as to the effect of the shaking 
or jarring of eggs intended for hatching pur- 
poses, published in a late number of the Comp- 
tes Kendus, by M. Dareste ; and by every one in- 
terested in poultry, these experiments should 
be closely followed and studied; for it becomes 
a rather anxious amusement toset eggs, costing 
often one shilling apiece, and sometimes one 
and two guineas for the setting. The poultry 
wealth of Great Britain is still so small, com- 
pared to what 1t should be, that I am sure you 
will be glad to help in disseminating any informa- 
tion tending to maké us more independent of the 
enormous supplies of eggs which we draw from 
abroad, instead of growing and producing here. 

** Itappears from M. Dareate’s experiments, so 
far as they yo, that eggs traveling by rail de- 
pend for their good condition, on arrival, as 
much upon being kept right side up as anything. 
Tbis would be worth putting on labels of ail 
packages containing eggs, therefore, even when 
using ovifers or other of the improved boxes, to 
prevent shaking. The theory of the individu- 
ality of each germ is very clear, and I believe 
quite sound. I notice, also, that M. Dareste is 
very positive in ascribing the death of chicks in 
the shel], before time of hatching, to “‘non- 
turning” of the eggs, when the yolk 18 seen out- 
side the body of the chick. I have often heard 








questioned the necessity of turring the eggs, 
but never heard any one claim any advantage 
or resuits from not turning them; and my ad- 
vice, therefore, to all incubator workers is, keep 
to the old rule of turning or moving the eggs 
at least once every day. 

“T brought before the meeting of the Acad- 
emy, of Feb. 19th, 1883, the fact of monstrosi- 
ties in the embryo, produced by a shake of the 
egg during the period between its being laid 
and its being set. : 

**T stated that the appearance of these mon- 
strosities in the shaken eggs was not regular. 
In the same experiment I sometimes found nor 
mal embryos, although the majority were de- 
formed. Everybody knows how frequently sit- 
tings of eggs are forwarded from a distance. 
During their transport by cart or rail, they are 
continually exposed to shocks of various kinds. 
And yet the vitality of the germ generally resists 
this influence, although medified in certain 
cases, at least temporanly. The question is, 
how to explain the influence of these results, 
apparently contradictory. 

“It is evident that certain of them proceed 
from the germ itself aud the egg containing it, 
Ihave a long time maintained the individual- 
ityofeach germ. ‘Two germs are never exactly 
alike, either by their constitution or by the 
modifications they have to support after being 
laid. They never act exactly alike against out- 
side influences. It is by this separate individu- 
ality that the appearance together of normal and 
deformed embryos is explained, in the case of 
eggs subjected to the same amount of shaking. 

“The difference of results may also depend 
upon the dezree of shaking, and upon the man- 
ner in which it is applied to the egg. They can 
be shaken vertically or horizontally, more or 
less quickly, or for a longer or shorter period of 
time. Besides this, a similar shock may produce 
different effects upon eggs, according to thcir 
position, tbe large end being at top or at bot- 
tom, or theegg may be on its side. As the germ, 
being of less specific gravity, floats in whatever 
position the egg is placed, the position of the 
egg may modify the effect of the shock. Exper- 
iments can thus be.made in many different ways. 

**T used a chocolate ‘ tapoteuse,’ giving 1620 
shocks per minute, the shocks being in a ver- 
tical direction about half an inch. From a 
number of experiments I tried, giving tue egg 
15, 30 and 6) minutes’ shaking, or, in other 
words, submitting them to 24,800, 49,600, 99,- 
200 shocks, I did not obtain perceptibly ditferent 
results. I found about the same number of 
deformities afcer 15 minutes’ shaking as after 
60, proving that the change in the germ was 
produced by a relatively small amount of sbak- 
ing, and that once produced, it did not increase. 
In these series of experiments the eggs placed 
upright, were packed in a box in sawdust, but 
without regard to whether the round or pointed 
ends were uppermost; and I also found that 
the sawdust escaping from the cracks in the 
box, the eggs were loosened from their uprigh* 
position and became gradually inclined to the 
horizontal position. They had, therefore, un- 
dergone very varied movements, differing dur- 
ing the time of the experiment as their position 
changed. I therefore recommenced, but this 
time took care, by placing the eggs in card- 
board compartments, that they should keep the 
position desired during the time the experiments 
lasved ; and I thus was able to study tne effects 
of shocks on eggs placed on their sides and on 
their ends, in the latter case the large and the 
sma)! ends being alternately placsd uppermost, 

‘*The harmful action of shaking, on the eggs, 
differs notably, according to their position. 
Eggs placed vertically, the pointed end upper- 
most, gave mostiy deformed embryos. Eggs 
placed vertically, the round end uppermosi, or 
eggs placed horizontally, have, on the contrary, 
given mainly normal embryos. Some few of 
these last in very smal) numbers hatched. The 
others died in the shell just before the time of 
hatching, owing to the non-absorption of the 
yolk. Lat first thought that this death of the 
embryo, a little before hatching time, proceeded 
from the results of the shaking of the eggs; but 
recent experiments, communicated to the Acad- 
emy on May 16th, have proved that the non-ab- 
sorption of the yolk is the result of immobility 
during the time of incubation. 

“Thus, vertical shocks give different results 
according to the position of the eggs. What 
will happen with horizontal shocks? Only ex- 
periment can teach us that.” 


COOKING A TURKEY. 


Bortinc.—Take a nice, plump hen turkey 
whicn has been hung for a few days—a week, 
jf the weather will permit—pluck, singe, and 
draw ; fill with force-meat, veal, oyster or chest- 
nuts. Truss for boiling, remembering to draw 
the legs well up into the body, and bind it 
securely with tape. Dredge flour all over, and 
put it into a large sauce-pan, with just sufficient 
warm water tocover it. Add a teaspoonful of 
salt, tw> small carrots, one onion, stuck with 
three or four cloves, a dozen pepper-corns, a 
bunch of parsley, and a few outer sticks of 
celery. Bring the whole slowly to boiling point, 








skim the liquor very carefully, and let it simmer 


gently till the turkey is tender. A bird weigh- 
ing ten pounés will require to simmer for two 
bours, counting from the time the water reaches 
boiling point. When sufficiently cooked, take 
up the turkey, drain it fora minute, and serve 
it on a very hot dish. Pour a little good melted 
butter or white sauce over it, and send parsley 
butter, celery sauce, oyster sauce, chestnut 
sauce, Dutch sauce, or even good melted 
butter, flavored with horse-radish, to table 
with it. All these sauces are suitable accompa- 
niments ; but the one chosen must always be in 
keeping with the force-meat with which the tur- 
key is stuffed. Garnish the dish upon which 
the bird is served with little rolls of boiled ba. 
con, or ham; thin slices of tongue, or smal] 
force-meat balls; or, if preferred, with sprigs 
of fresh parsley and sliced lemon. 

Ro.iep Turkey,—Take a plump young turkey, 
cut i: down the middle into two parts, and re- 
move the bones without injuring the outer skin. 
Lay the pieces flat on the table or the chopping 
board, skin downward, and spread over each a 
layer of good force-meat—of any kind which 
may be desired—about an inch thick. Roll each 
piece up separately, like a sausage, cover with 
thin slices of bacon, and tie thesa on securely 
with twine, or very narrow tape. Place the 
rolls in a stew-pan, cover with good stock, and 
add the following ingredients: A bunch of pars- 
ley, a sprig of thyme, one good-sized carrot, 
one large onion cut in quarters, two or three 
cloves, a blade of mace, and a little pepper and 
salt. Put on the lid of the pan and allow the 
whole to simmer gently until done enough. 
skimming the liquor occasionaliy. Rolled 
turkey may be eaten either hot or cold. If the 
former, take up the rolls when sufliciently 
cooked, put them on a very hot dish, and remove 
the twine with which they have been tied. 
Strain and thicken the liquor for sauce; pour 
part of it over the rolls, and send the rest to 
table in a tureen or sauce boat. If the turkey 
is to be eaten cold, let the rolls lie in the liquor 
half an hour after they are cooked, before re- 
moving them from the pan. Thorolls in either 
case, will need to simmer about an hour anda 
half. When quite cold, brush the meat over 
with glaze. This glaze is very useful, indeed, 
for improving the appearance of many cold 
dishes. Is is made from clear stock, boiled 
down until it forms a sort of meat varnish, or 
strong, savory jelly. If not convenient to make 
it at home, it can easily be purchased. When 
the turkey rolls are to be served cold, place them 
on a dish covered with a napkin, and orna- 
ment in the usual way, with sprigs of fresh 
parsiey, cut lemon, and beet-root boiled till 
tender, and cut in pretty devices—stars, dia- 
monds, hearts, etc. If these various colors are 
blended with good taste, this forms a most at- 
tractive dish, besides being one easy and pleas- 
ant to carve. 

BralseD TURKEY.—We are not always fortu- 
nate enough to obtain a young turkey ; and when 
an old one has to be dealt with, it will be found 
most satisfactory to braise it. Everybody does 
not possess a proper braising-pan; therefore, 
we will suppose that the turkey has to be cooked 
in an ordinary saucepan. Pluck and singe the 
bird, cut off the neck and the legs, and empty 
it, reserving the liver, heart and gizzard. Cover 
the bird all over with slices of bacon, cut very 
thin; then bind it securely with twine. The 
shape of the turkey mus: be preserved as cor- 
rec:ly as possible. Put a few slices of fat bacon 
at the bottom of the sauce-pan; lay the bird 
upon these, with the giblets and trimmings; a 
calt’s foot, split in two; two or three onions, 
stuck with cloves ; two carrots, a bunch of pars- 
ley, and a sprig of thyme, with salt and pepper 
to taste. Put some more slices of bacon on the 
top of the turkey, and nearly cover it with good 
stock. Put the lid on the pan, and gently sim- 
mer the contents from four to six hours, accord- 
ing tothe size of the bird. If this dish is to be 
eaten ho’, place the turkey on a dish, surround 
it with the best of vegetables, and pour over it 
part of the liquor in which it haa been stewed, 
freed from fat, and thickened with a little 
browning. If it has to be served cold, dress it 
exactly the same as direc‘ed for ‘‘ rolled turkey.” 
—Country Gentleman. 


ss 


STALE BREAD. 








HovuskKEEPERS well know that by ill-manage- 
ment a great amount of stale bread accumulates 
in the kitchen, and is often wasted for lack of an 
idea of how to use it. it is far better to look 
after its cutting and preparation for the table. 
** An ounce of prevention is worth a ,pound of 
cure.” 

Many prefer stale bread for eating. It is more 
wholesome than fresh, which those afficted with 
dyspepsia or stomach troubles of any kind should 
never touch. So it is wise always to have a 
plate of each kind on the family table. This 
will prevent some accumulation of the dry ma- 
terial. But, having a quantity, what shall we 
do with it? The smoothest, unbroken slices will 
make excellent toast, which is ever welcome at 
breakfast. To make toast, give the undivided 
attention to it, bring it toa rich brown on both 








sides ; browned evenly, not burned. Serve hot 
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wrapped in a napkin. Or you may thicken milk 
with a little flour, salt it a little, then put in the 
toasted slices, ether with the crust trimmed off 
or dipped first for an instant in hot water to 
soften them. Milk toast ig improved by a liber- 
al piece of butter. 

The old style of buttered toast is made by 
blending three large spoonfuls of butter with 
the same of flour, and pouring over this one 
pint of boiling water. Stir till very smooth, 
then trim off the crusts from the slices of stale 
bread, toast delicately, and pour over the hot mix- 
ture. Cover and allow to stand for five minutes. 
It isa relishing, simple breakfast dish. Another 
mode of using dry slices is to make Spanish frit- 
ters in this way: Lay the pieces in cold milk till 
soft, then fry in beef dripping in a batter made 
of three eggs to one pint of milk, a little salt; 
and nutmeg. Brown uicely, serve hot. Or 
make Welsh rarebit by pouring melted cheese 
over toasted and buttered squares of bread, 
from which the crusts have been cut. Light 
cakes are made in this wise: Pour hot milk over 
the broken pieces ; when cold, mash finely with 
a spoon, or pass through a colander. 

Add enough sweet milk to make a thin batter, 
then one teaspoonful of salt, one full spoonful 
of sugar, two or three eggs beaten separately, 
two teaspoonfuls of good baking powder in the 
flour, which should be added till the batter is of 
suitable consistency for frying on a griddle. 
These cakes will be found delicious, and may be 
varied by using yellow corn meal in place of 
flour. Of beef drippings any family can save 
plenty from the various roasts, boils, and fries 
of the week for all ordinary purposes. Put all 
kinds of fat drippings, skimmings, and trim- 
mings together, and melt. Slice into this a large, 
raw potato. When this is brown the fat will be 
as clear as water ; but skim it if any impurities 
rise. Strain, and it is ready for use. Butter is 
too expensive for ordinary frying. Lard is 
grossly adulterated, and even when pure has not 
the agreeable flavor of beef. Careful kitchen 
management will save an ample allowance of 
frying fat in almost any family. 

Fried bread is an old New England dish, and 

very good for breakfast. Into a fry-pan put two 
or three spoonfuls of beef drippings. When 
hot, put in the shapeless and irregular pieces of 
dry bread. Sprinkle with salt and two or three 
spoonfuls of boiling wa‘er, and cover closely. 
In ten minutes it is ready to serve. The dry 
pieces of bread may alzo be dried all day slowly 
in the open oven, then powdered in a mortar 
and kept in large-mouthed bottles, corked, for 
future use. They are ready for breading cut- 
lets, or to use in crusting croquettes, or some- 
times sprinkling a roast. Stuffing for poultry re- 
quires a great deal of bread, and it is better to 
be stale. Break it up, pour over boiling water 
and put in acolander to drain and cool. Into 
this put sweet herbs, as preferred, salt, pepper, 
two eggs, a slice of salt pork chopped finely, or 
butter, if preferred. Lastly, add two large 
teaspoonfuls of a good baking powder, and mix 
all thoroughly ; and;the dressing will be fonnd as 
light and delicate as possible, very different 
from the heavy and soggy kind usually made 
after the old style, without the baking powder 
to make it spongy and porous. 

A very good pudding is made of one cup of 
fine bread crumbs, one cup of molasses, one 
cup of beef suet, chopped finely, one cup of cur- 
ranta, one cup of raisins, one teaspoonful each 
of soda, salt, cinnamon and cloves (ground) and 
flour enough to make a stiff batter. Butter the 
pudding dish wel], and steam three hours, and 
serve with hard saurce. 

The very best thing we know of made of stale 
bread is made after this plan: Butter liberally 
the bottom of an earthen pudding-dish ; then put 
in a layer of fine bread crumbs, then a layer ol 
sliced tart apples, then a good allowance of 
sugar and butter, with salt and spices or flavor- 
ings to taste; then repeat till the dish is full, 
using butter and sugar liberally, leaving apples 
on the top. Bake aboutan hour. The apples 
and bread will be jellied together. It requires 
no sauce, and is very good cold. 

Another dessert made of stale bread is bread 
pudding. Soak the dry pieces in milk till soft; 
then add a rich custard made of the yolks only 
of three eggs ; add one cup of raisins, and after 
baking frost the top with the whites of the 
three eggs. 

This may be varied by putting a layer of fruit, 
jelly or preserves between the custard and the 


- frosting.— Philadelphia Press. 
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PLANTING NEW ORCHARDS. 


OF late years, in the older States, frnit, es- 
pecially apples, has paid so poorly that the ten- 
dency has been to decrease the amount of or- 
charding rather than to increase it. In too 
Many cases, trees just coming into bearing, and 
which, with the care and use of the land to grow 
them, have entailed a heavy expense, have been 
cleared away to restore flelds to ordinary crop- 
ping. That this policy is generally unwise is 
tolerably certain. A tree of bearing age bas cost 
too much money to be sacrificed, and, if thnfty 
and well located, it will pay on the average, a 
better interest on the land it occupies, than is 
ikely to be got by any other use of it. 











It is less encouraging to plant new apple or. 
chards ; but to those well located and on not too 
expensive land, the result of such planting will 
prove profitable. It needs good land for or- 
chards. While the trees are growing rich soil 
insures thrift and rapid growth. While trees 
that are stinted by poverty will bear earlier, it 
is at the cost of vigor and usefulness later on. 
It is easy to. {mderstand why the settlers in the 
West should rejvice at the first show of fruit 
even on small trees; but where fruit can be had 
otherwise, it is better to leave the young or- 
chard to grow twelve or fourteen years without 
trying to force it into fruitfulness. 

Farmers planting orchards now will not make 
the mistake so common formerly, of planting a 
great variety only moderately productive, and, 
therefore not profitable. The mistake now will 
be the other way, in restricting varieties to one 
or two. Itis often said that there is no apple 
so profitable as the Baldwin. This is true 
of many but not all localities; but it will soon 
cease to be true anywhere if all new plantings 
are of the Baldwin variety. If man cannot live 
by bread alone, it 1s not likely that the world will 
be always or long satisfied with only one kind of 
apples, and that not the best. 

As far as possible, the same varieties of apples 
should be planted in solid blocks. This is much 
more convenient in gatherivg than where trees 
are scattered through the orchard. It often 
happens that apple trees have less than a full 
barrel in a season, and in jfull crops there 
are parts of barrels left over from single trees. 
Having varieties by themselves enables the 
apple-pickers to finish one variety before begin- 
ning another. The summer and early fall 
apples, as well as varieties kept mainly for home 
use, should be near the house and as much ina 
bunch as possible. 

Much of the success of certain orchards de- 
pends on the kind of stocks oa which varieties 
are grafted. The Baldwin makes one of the very 
best stocks on which to graft other varieties. 
As most nursery stock is now grafted, a tree of 
Baldwins is of that variety from top to bottom, 
If Northern Spy, Twenty Ounce and other vari- 
eties that do not succeed on their own roots, are 
top grafted on a Baldwin stock, the result will 
be a thriftiness and productiveness almost equal 
tothe Baldwin itself. It is probable, also, that 
there would be great increase in vigor; but of 
this there have been few practical examples. 
Few have cared to run the risk of spoilinga 
thrifty Baldwin by changing it into one of there 
feeble sorts. Yet the Spitzenberg, Fall Pippin 
and Swaar are so excellent that it is worth while 
grafting over even a Baldwin to grow enough at 
least for home use.—W. 8. Fow er, in ‘‘ Am, 
Cultivator.” om 
WHEN AND HOW TO APPLY S8TA- 

BLE MANURE. 


STaBLE manure is a heavy, bulky material ; and 
in applying it to our land we have to handle a 
large amount of water and other material of 
comparatively little value, in order to apply 
enough of the essential elements for abundant 
crops. And when we have much of it to han- 
dle, especially if we have to draw it far at the 
busy season of planting, or over soft jand iu 
wet weather, we find it a tedious job; and often 
planting isconsiderably delayed by the time re- 
quired to get the manure spread upon the land. 
Hence, when and how to apply it in the most 
economical manner, is a matter of no httle im- 
portance. The wiuter or early spring, while 
the ground is frozen is, for several reasons, a 
very favorable time for hauling out manure. 
Every farmer should endeavor to keep his help 
and teams as industriously employed as is 
reasonable during the whole year, and all jobs 
which can as well be done @uring winter, should 
be attended to at that time. Hauling out sta- 
ble manure seems tu be one of these jobs, which 
cannot only be-done as well, but much better, 
in winter, when‘the ground is frozen, if snow 
is not deep, as at any other time of the year. 

Of course this implies tbat the barn cellar, or 
other place where the manure is thrown, is suf- 
ficiently protected to avoid much frost in the 
manure, and provided with doors that can be 
opened or closed at auy time. If drawn out 
during winter, it not only furnishes work for 
help and teams, which otherwise might not be 
employed, but the ground being frozen sold, and 
the teams in good heart, they will often haul with 
ease loads of double the size they could after the 
frost is out of the ground in spring, and espe- 
cially over land which, after the frost 18 out, 
would be so wet and soft as to be almost im- 
parsable. 

We cannot afford to handle manure more 
than is absolutely necessary, and when we draw 
it to the field we should put it where it is to 
stay, either by spreading it directly from the 
cart, or by putting it in small heaps to be spread 
before they are soaked by rain or frozen so they 
cannot be spread withease. We cannot afford, 
in ordinary farm practice, to pile manure in the 
field and then oad it again. But leaving manure 
in small heaps on the field during winter IL 
consider one of the least convenient ways of 
managing it, and although it is often done by 
good farmers, yet it looks to me like a very 
shiftless practice. A much better way is to 
spread it from the cart. This is not the best, 
but is the easiest way of handling ‘it. When 
spread in this way the soluble rta will be 
soaked by the rains evenly into the soil, just 
where aa are needed, and not in spots, as they 
would be if left long in small heaps. 








Many fear that, if manure is left spread on 
the surface for any length of ‘time, it will waste 
by evaporation ; but I am satisfied, by &@ careful 
study of the scientific aspect of the case, as 
well as by my own observation, that there is no 
appreciable loss in this way by the exposure of 
unfermented manure, and that the only possi- 
bie loss of any amount is by washing off from 
very hilly land, when the ground is frozen, and 
that tnis logs is : seldom great.—J. W. Pierce, in 


* N. E. Farmer.” 
VALUE OF A GOOD LEAF IN 


GRAPES. 


AmoNG grapes, the faulty leat has been a con- 
stant source of disappointment. Under favora- 
ble conditions, the growth of the vine, quality 
and size of the fruit, may have been all that 
could well be desired ; but when removed from 
sheltered positions, and exposed to variable 
temperatures and strong winds, the leaves would 
either burn, scald, or be incapable of resisting 
the numerous parasitic diseases to which the 
grape is more or less liable. The Adirondack, 


Iona, Delaware, Allen’s Hybrid, and Rebecca, 
are well-known varieties of this cless; and, 

while some of them have never been surpassed, 

if equaled, in the excellence of their fruit, still, 

they have dropped behind in the great race for 
recognition as grapes adapted to general culti- 
vation. The Concord has won its present posi- 
tion as a popular fruit, not in consequence of 
its size, beauty, or excellent flavor, but prin- 
cipally because it has a tough leaf, which 
enables the vine to _ perfect the fruit 
under conditions ivimical to superior but 
less robust varieties. I do not mean by this 
that a poorer variety than the Concord would 
become equally popular, even if as well adapted 
to general cultivation, but merely name this va- 
riety to show how immensely popular a moder- 
ately good fruit may become, if it can be pro- 
duced in abundance, and cheaply, under widely 
variable conditions. The almost universal faii- 
ure of the foreign varieties of the grape in our 
Atlantic States is mainly due to the character 
of their leaves, which renders them incapable of 
resisting the extremes of temperature to which 
they are exposed in cur 2limate ; for when raised 
under glass, or in sheltered positions, they grow 
as vigorously and are as productive as the na- 
tives. In mild and equable climates, like that 
of the best grape-growing regions of Europe, or 
of the Pacific Coast] their leaves remain healthy’ 
and capable of fully performing their natural 
functions.—A. 8. FuLuer, in ‘‘ American Agri- 
culturist.” 
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Positively the most 
economical soap to 
use for the toilet is 
the Ivory Soap. The 
cakes are so large 
that you really get 
twenty cents worth 
of soap for a dime. 
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Combining the Latest Improvements. 


WEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 
Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 











PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch h, Workmanship and Durability, 


LIAM KNABE & Co., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y- 


NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 8t., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves. 


NEW YORK. 
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ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
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“HARTFORD 


Fire Int Aagance Company. 


OF HARTFORD, Conn. 


Seventy-sixth Annual Statement, 
January Ast, 1886. 





Cash Capital - . 


Reserve for Re-insurance  1,'733,863 88 


$1,250,000 00 
Outstanding Claims - 318,118 83 
Policyholders’ Surplus - 2,693,359 21 


NET SURPLUS =.- - 1,443,359 21 
Total Assets . $4,745,341 92 


GEO. L. CHASE, President. 
C. B. WHITING, Secretary. 
P. C. ROYCE, Asst. Secretary. ’ 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable an the market. They are made of the finest silk 
and best Australian wool, You can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are always the same in qual width, 
and shade, thus enabling P ny ou to match any piece. None genuine unless ro ons “ Var- 

" which is Priestley Trade-mark. They are dyed in two standard shades 





Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufecturing them on a largesce!l 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reducedl prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measur ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they cam be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots -~ tage ook. are unsurpassed either in material = 


rkmanshi any goods in coun and my lowest c rior Ps 
othore at eine L Ay / pm Gh Le te and Ss pooeein i eend for m Moy Re ahs an 
will give price- and all information tis requiresl. It will pay you to 1S nd tor the pamphlets 


leather of all kinds for ladies’ or tlemen’s boots and shoes, and to make them soft and 
<a use my ony Polish Biacking. _ 


vaste ET OC QMRER. Inventor and Menutect ue MeqDomber's Potent Boots and Shoes and Patent 
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T. 8. PAGE, 138 East 26th St., New York 
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ESTABLISHED 1836. «cr GERl 


LINDEM AN |‘ 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED IN TONE AND DURABILITY. 


92 Bleecker St.. New York 








WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
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OVERMANWHEEL CO., Boston. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
This powder never vertes. A marvel ot 











W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
= ONN, 


Warehouses 
7 ee St., _—— and 
197 Lake St. ‘Chi 









“Our constant aim is to make them the Finest 


im the World.” 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 








‘OUR “i mt 





AND BONELESS BACON. 


MONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED TRADE- 
MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL, ATTACHED TO THE 
STRING, AND THE STRIPED CANVAS, AS 
'% THE CUTS. 


A little higher in price, but of unrivalled quality. 








HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 





mace |ST. DENIS HOTEL 


TAYLOR’S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y¥. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
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DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 
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